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INTEODU(TION. 


&AKAi' Ohaxdka Das was boru in the towu of Chittagoug, iu Eastern 
Bengal, in 1840, in a Hindn laiuiB’’ of the rauli/a, or medical caste. 
He received his education in the Presidency College at Calcutta, 
where he became favourably known to Sir Alfred Croft, the present 
Director of Public Instruction of Bengal, who ever since has been his 
friend and guide in his geographical and literary work, and by whose 
representations to the Indian Government it became possible for him 
to perform his important journeys into Tibet, 

While still in the engineering department of the college he was 
appointed iu 1874 head master of the Bhutia Boarding School, just 
opened at Darjiling by order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir George Campbell. Sarat Chandra at once applied himself with 
characteristic energy to the study of the Tibetan language, and 
established friendly relations with the Raja of Sikkim and many of 
the leading lamas in that country, to which he made several short 
trips in the succeeding years. 

In 1878, lama Ugyen-gyatso, who was attached to his school as 
Tibetan teacher, was sent to Tashilhunpo and Lhasa wuth tribute from 
his monastery, and advantage was taken of this opportunity to 
ascertain whether permission could not be obtained from tin; Tibetan 
authorities for Sarat Chandra to visit Tiliet. The lama was so 
fortunate as to obtain from the Prime Minister of the Panchen 
rinpoche of Tashilhunpo an invitation for Sarat Chandra to visit that 
great centre of lamaist learning, of wliich George Bugle and Samuel 
Turner have left us such interesting descriptions ; and, so as further to 
insure his safety and justify his p)resence in the country iu the eyes 
of the suspicious lamas and Chinese, the Minister had the Babu’s 
name entered as a student of theology in the Grand Monastery of that 
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place. A passport was also brought Sarat Clianclra by the lama, 
issued to him by the Prime Minister, by which a choice of roads to 
enter Tibet was given him, and his safe conduct insiired to Shigatse. 

Armed with these credentials, Sarat Chandra set out for Tashi- 
Ihuiipo in June, 1879, accompanied by lama Ugyen-gyatso, and there 
he remained for nearly six months, the guest of the Prime IMinister, 
with whose assistance he was able to make a careful examination of 
the rich collections of books in the great libraries of the convent, 
bringing back Avith him to India a large and valuable collection of 
Avorks in Sanskrit and Tibetan. He also explored during this journey 
the country north and north-east of Kanchanjinga, of which nothing 
Avas previously known, noting Avith great care observations of bearing 
and distances. Not the least valuable result of this journey A\ as, 
hoAvever, the friendly relations which the traA-eller Avas able to 
establish Avith the liberal and powerful Prime Minister, Avho, deeply 
interested in AA'estern civilization and its wonderful discoveries, of 
which he had learned much from the mouth of Sarat Chandra, 
requested him to come back again to Tashilhimpo, to instruct him 
further in the Avonders of the Avest. 

An account of this first journey Avas printed by the Bengal 
Government some time after the author’s return, AA'ith a prefatory 
note by the traveller’s friend, Sir Alfred Croft. As the route therein 
described is the same as that folloAved by the traA'eller in his second 
and more extended joirmey of 1881-82, and as the results of his 
studies in Tibet in 1879, as shoAvn in this report, bear nearly 
exclusivnly on historical and religious subjects, it has been deemed 
advisable to omit it from the present publication, embodying in footnotes 
all such details as haA'e been found in it bearing on the geography 
and ethnology of Tibet, and Avhicli are not in the later and fuller report. 

The year 1880 Avas passed by Sarat Chandra at his home in 
Darjiling, Avorking on papers on tlie history, religion, ethnology, and 
folk-lore of Tibet, draAvn from the data collected during his journey. 
These papers, most of them of great value to Oriental students, have 
since appeared in the Jour/ial of the Bengal Asiatic Society and in 
that of the Buddhist Text Society of India, Avhich Sarat Ch[iiidra 
founded in 1892, and of Avhich he has since remained the secretary. 
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In November, 1881, in fulfilment of the promise previously made 
to the Prime Minister of the Panchen rinpoche, 8arat Chandra 
started on his second journey to Tibet, again accompanied by Ugyeii- 
gyatso, who acted as secretary, collector, and surveyor, though much 
of the later work, including the extremely important survey of Lake 
Palti (Yamdo tso), was done by the traveller himself. Sarat Chandra 
again established his headquarters at Tashilhuupo, whence he made 
various excursions along both banks of the great Tsangpo, from Saky a 
in the west to Saniye and Tse-taiig in the east. He was also so 
fortunate as to be able to make a short visit to Lhasa, which had 
only been dune twice b\’ native explorers prior to his time, once in 
18G6 by Yain Singh, and again in 1880 by Kishen Singh, the latter 
making a detailed map of the whole city and its environs. He was 
present at an audience of the Tale lama, and visited a number of the 
important monuments of the city ; but for various reasons, especially 
of a prudential nature, he was prevented from seeing many places of 
great interest in and around the city ; but his valuable notes are 
a most important addition to the descriptions left us by previous 
travellers. 

After this brief visit to the cajhtal of Tibet, Sarat Chandra 
exjslored the valley of the Yalung, where Tibetan civilization is said 
to have first made its appearance, gathering everywhere, with the 
usual thoroughness which distinguishes his work, valuable infurmatiuii 
concerning each locality traversed, lii January, 1883, he re-entered 
India after an absence of about fourteen mouths. 

The report of this journey was printed in two separate publica- 
tions by order of the CJuvernment of Bengal. They are entitled, 
“ Narrative of a Journey to Lhasa,” and “ Narrative of a Journey 
Pound Lake Palti (Yamdok), and in Lhokha, Yarlung, and 8akya.” 
Por various reasons these reports were kept as strictly confidential 
documents by the Indian Government until about 1890, when 
selections from them, bearing exclusively upon the ethnology of 
Tibet, however, appeared in an article in the July number of the 
Conti'ijipunii'!/ Bccicv, and five years later further extracts from them 
were published in the August number of the Xinctci afli Ccutunj. It 
is these reports which, with only such slight modifications as have 
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seemed absolutely necessary to make the narrative connected, are 
published in the present volume. 

In 1885, when the Government of India contemplated sending a 
mission to Tibet, and the late Honouriible t'olman Jlacauley was sent 
by it to Peking to obtain the necessaiy authorization of the Ghinese 
Government to the projected embassy, Sarat Chandra accompanied 
him to the Chinese capital, where he remained several months in tlie 
early part of the year. It was during this visit to Peking that I 
became acquainted with the Babu, to whom I felt strongly drawn by 
my lifelong interest in Tibetan studies. Sarat Chandra lived, while 
at Peking, in the lamasery outside the An-ting gate, known as the 
Hsi Huang ssu, and in which all Tibetan traders stop when at 
Peking. He wore the dress common to lamas in China, and was 
always called the “ Ka-che lama,” or “the lama from Kashmir.” His 
knowledge of Tibetan, his extensive travels, and his courteous manners 
gained for him the friendship of many of the lamas, among others of 
the Chang-chia Hutuketu, the Metropolitan of the lama church in 
China. Had the mission ever been sent to Tibet, it was understood 
that Sarat Chandra was to accompany it, and he would have rendered 
it valuable service ; but the project was abandoned, and since then 
the Babu has bent all his energies to the publication of Tibetan texts 
and to the preparation of other works on Buddhism while living in 
Darjiling, where he holds the position of Tibetan translator to the 
Government of Bengal. 

The services he rendered Mr. Macauley while in Peking were 
deemed, however, of such value by the Indian Government, that on 
his return to Bengal he was given the title of Piai Bahadur, and 
created a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, and in 1887 
the Eoyal Geographical Society awarded him the “ Back Premium ” 
for his geographical researches. 

The amount of literary work ;iccomplished by Sarat Chandra since 
his return from Tibet in 1883 is enormous in bulk, and its value to 
stirdeiits cannot be over-estimated. He brought back with him from 
his travels over two hundred v'olunies, manuscripts or block-prints, 
obtained from the great libraries in Tibet, a number of them in 
Sanskrit, and for many centuries past lost in India. Prom these 
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sources he has drawn for the preparation of the valuable papers 
which he has since published, a list of which would occupy several 
pages. Besides a large number of translations into English of Tibetan 
texts, he has edited in Sanskrit for the ‘ Bibliotheca Indica ’ 
Kshemendra’s poem, entitled “ Avadana Kalpalata,” which he was so 
fortunate as to discover in Lhasa, and in Tibetan an historical work 
of great value, another giving the history of the pre-Buddhist or Bon 
religion of Tibet, a very valuable native grammatical work, and others 
too numerous to mention. He is now engaged, and has well on 
through the press, a Tibetan-English dictionary, which, he tells me, 
will be of about two thousand pages, exclusive of a Sanskrit-English 
appendix of Buddhist terms. 

This brief notice of Sarat Chandra’s literary work will suffice, 
however, to show that his labours in this field are as important as 
those which he has rendered to geography. Personally, I am under 
a lasting debt of gratitude to him for the vahiable information which 
he gave me while in Peking, and which was later on of great use to 
me during my explorations in Tibet, and I hold myself particularly 
fortunate in having Ijeen chosen by the lioyal Geographical Society 
to edit his reports, as it is a means of publicly expressing my 
indebtedness to him, and also, I trust, of helping him to take the 
place he so justly deserves beside Csoma de Koros, as one of the 
greatest pioneers of exploration and discovery in Tibet. 

This introductory note would not be complete if further reference 
were not made to the Baku’s faithful companion and assistant in his 
two journeys to Tibet, lama Ugyen-gyatso. The lama, who is a 
Tibetan from Sikkim and connected with the reigning family of that 
State, was born in 1851 at Yangang, and at the age of ten entered the 
lamasery of Pema-yangtse, where he took the usual coi^rse of monastic 
studies for twelve years. In 1873 he visited, for the first time, 
Darjiling in the suite of the Baja of Sikkim, and a little later on in the 
same year he was designated by that Prince, and at the request of 
the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. Edgar, to fill the post of Tibetan 
teacher at the Bhutia school at Darjiling, which it was proposed to 
open. For a time the lama was employed in the office of the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and accompanied that officer 07i a visit to 
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Sikkim. In 1*87? lie entered upon liis duties as teacher in the 
school, and continued there until 1878, when he went to Tibet, as 
previously noted, ito hear tribute from his lamaseiy to the heads of 
the church. During the lama’s residence at Darjiling he had been 
instructed in the use of such surve}dng instruments as it is customary 
for the trans-frontier surveimfs-to use, and the accurate work which 
he did during his various journeys bears witness to the thoroughness 
with which he was instructed and to his own ability, i'rom this 
journey of 1878, the lama brought back with him the passport which 
enabled Chandra Das to make his two journeys to Tibet, in both of 
which he accompanied him, rendering him everywhere true and 
valuable service. 

The discovery by Sarat Chandra in 1882 of the true dimensions 
and shape of Lake Palti,*" seemed to Sir Alfred Croft so important 
that in June, 1883, he despatched the lama to cover the same ground 
in order to check off, verify, and complete the survey of the Babu. 
This he successfully did, adding only to the latter’s work a small 
portion to the south-east of the lake, but establishing the great 
accuracy of tlie previous survey. He also explored the Lhobrak (Manas 
valley, and again visited Lhasa, returning to India by way of the 
Tang la and Chumlji valley, and reaching Darjiling in December of 
the same year. A report of this work was prepared by Colonel, now 
Sir Thomas, Holdich, and appeared in the “ Report of the Explorations 
in Sikkim, Bhutan, and Tibet from 1850 to 1886,” which was 
published in 1889 by the Trigonometrical Survey of India, and is 
frequently quoted in the notes to the present narrative. 

Since then the lama, whose services have been rewarded by the 
Indian Go'S'ernment with the title of Rai Bahadur, a sih er medal and 
a grant of money, has been employed as chief Tibetan translator to 
Government, serving in that capacity during the late Sikkim expedi- 
tion, and has also given valuable assistance to Sarat Chandra in 
editing Tibetan texts. 

W. W. ROCKHILL. 

Block Island. U.S.A., 

July 27, 1899.t 

* Sarat Cliaadra has, in honour of Sir Alfred Groft, named the lake Yamdo Croft. 
See Journ. Buddlt. Text Soe., iv. pt. iii. p. iv. 

t The publication of this yoliiuie has been unavoidably delayed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JOURNKY FROM DAKJILIXU TO TASHIL11U5R0. 

Xoi-i'mhri- 7, 1881. — (In the night of my departure from Darjiling,* 
the moon was shining brightly, though some dark clouds presaged 
a slight fall of rain. Our eyes often turned with anxiety towards the 
mountain-tops on the eastern outskirts of Nepal, to see if snow was 
falling on them ; and the fear of death in the snows and the hope of 
overcoming the obstacles of nature alternated within me as I left my 
home in Darjiling, soon to bid a long farewell to my native land, 
with but faint hope that I would ever see it again. 

I rode on silently, and, to my great relief, unnoticed by any one, 
save one or two Bhutias on their way towards Darjiling, and in 
the stillness of the night we could hear the songs of the workwomen 
of Takvar and the music of their pipes and drums. Coming to the 
river, which was rather broad at this season of the year, I met lama 
Ugyen-gyatso, who was waiting to help me across. Three or four 
bamboos loosely laid over the main stream enabled us to cross, though 
with some difficulty, and with the help of an intelligent Bhutia 
attendant I was able to push on over the narrow slippery path till 
half-past one, when 1 reached Gok, now a deserted village, where, in 
place of the dozen shops and pretty Buddhist shrine which formerly 
marked the place, I found but a cow-shed where a Nepali was snoring 
fast asleep. It was here that the up-country grain-sellers used to 
come to buy large quantities of Indian corn and cardamom seed to 
resell in the Darjiling bazar. 

* On the origin of Darjiling as a sanatorium, see Hooker, ‘Himalayan Journals,’ 
(1854)1.115. 
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spreading our rugs in the long grass near the cow-shed, we tried 
to rest for a while ; hut what with the unevenness of the ground, 
insects creeping over me, the prickly points of liramhles and weeds 
penetrating the thin rug on which I lay, and a shower of rain 
which wetted us through, we could get no sleep, so we started again 
at four in the morning. The path, hardly a foot l)road, was choked 
with weeds and long grass. Lighting niy lantern, I followed 
Phurchung, my shot-gun tied across the top of the load ho carried, 
and with many a slip and tumhle we reached the valley of the 
Eumniam at daybreak. 

XoccHihcr 8. — The Euminain, one of the principal feeders of the 
Great Eungit, rises in the Singli mountains, and forms the boundary 
between British territory and independent Sikkim on the north-west, 
all the country to the right (south) of it belonging to the former 
Government. We found it a raging torrent, and only spanned by a 
light footbridge of haiuboo pules resting on a huge boulder in the 
middle of the stream, and held down by rocks. The Lepchas and 
Limbus catch fish, sometimes of considerable size, in the cold season 
in the pools in the river-bed, which the former sell in the Darjiling 
bazar. Sal trees were abundant, and on the hill-slopes we saw 
cardamom and cotton now ready to be picked. On the larger patches 
of cultivation, guards were stationed in bamboo watch-houses to scare 
away the monkeys and hears with bamboo cla]:)pers. I was told that 
a large species of monkeys, besides the small variety of which we 
saw a few, are found in this valley, and that they are a terror to the 
l)easants and to solitary female travellers.* To kill these the Lepchas 
use dogbane and other poisonous roots, which they mix with cooked 
edible roots or rice. 

(Jn nearing the bridge, we fell in with some twenty men carrying 
oranges to Darjiling, but I was fortunately able to pass by unnoticed. 
After a short rest, during which I had some breakfast, and changed 
my Indian dress for a Tibetan one, we resumed our journey uphill, 
leaving the Witogang road on our right. Antelope and wild goat 
abound hereabout, but the villagers shoot but little : they are so poor 

Plooker, op. cit , ii. 37, mentions seeing a trof»p of large moukevri in tliu 
Lamtenc: valley (alt. ODOO feet) m Sikkim. Ibid., p. 108, he says that in the most snowy 
part of Sikkim (near the Tnnkra la) “large monkeys are also fobind on the skirts of 
the pine forests, and a curious long-tailed animal, Alluriis oft/j/octES, peculiar to the 
Himalaya, something between a diminutive bear and a squirrel.” Large monkeys are 
also found in Eastern Tibet at about 3000 feet alt. — (\V. IL) 
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that they have hardly a dozen matchlocks among theiii all. Xopalese 
settlers are nmnerous here, and I noticed .some Brahmans and (Jhetris 
■\t1io live chiefly hy selling milk and butter. We passed several 
paddy fields made oii terraces along the hillsides, where ploughs 
drawn by bullocks were used ; but the Bhutias neither terrace the 
hillsides nor do they use X'ioughs, but keep to their time-lronriured 
implements, hoes and clubs (//;_) of oak, by which they get but scanty 
returns. The Limbus * till the ground for three consecutive years, 
and then leave it fallow for three, when the weeds are cut and burnt, 
and it is again put under cultivation. 

After ascending several hills by steep paths, we came to the top 
of a ridge marked by a hUiiJoivi and a thji‘ti:ii,'\ and from whence a 
picturesque view of the valley of Dhuramdien, dotted with numerous 
houses, and of the surrounding country is obtained. This spot is 
called ^I(t ra by the Bahiria.s, and ClLorfiii-riaiui by the Bhutias, 
both names meaning “ the ridge of the sacred duiiu.” Here we halted 
by the side of a rill, and purchased two bottles of murira beerj and 
vegetables from some Limbus. 

Xoi'cmhfr 1-t, — Our way led along an easy path by Limbu houses 
with sheepfolds and pigsties in front of them, and around which a few 
goats and cows were also seen. The Limbu fowls, by the way, are 
not so large as those of the Bhutias. As I journeyed on we talked of 
some of the Limbu § customs, the most remarkable of which is that 

* Called Cliiini: by tlie Lt-pebas. Though nut divided into cubtes. tht y belong to 
several tribes. All coii.'-ider themst^lveb as the earliest inhabitants of the Tunibur \ alley, 
thnu^li thiw' have a tradition of liaving originally emigrated from Tibet. See Hooker, 
op cit.s i. 137. 

t It would, perhaps, be better to trauaeiibe this mongdoi¥j (from Tibetan mang, 
" many ; ’’ and dong, " stones ”). Chtrit-n is mehod, ottering; ” rkn, receptacle.” It 
is Usually pronounced cltilrten. See iuj’rn, 37, 40. — (W. R.) 

X IMade fiom half-iermeuted millet. Murica is Eftu<ine coracawi. See Hooker, op. 
eit., i. 133, 175. — (AV. E.) 

§ The country between the -Vriin and Tamlrnr is called Limbudu by the Xepali 
natives, and the aboriginal people who ha^e dwelt there from time iinuieniortal are 
desic:nated hy the name of Limbu, though they call themselves hy the name of Yak- 
thanga. In the same manner the tri]>e.s inhabiting Kiranta, or the reLdons between 
Dudkosi and the Arun, are ealled Kirat, which name is as old as that uf the great 
Hindu deity 3Ialiadeva The Kirat of the north and the Limbu of the south \\eie 
known to the ancii nts by the name of Kirata, on account of their living by hunting and 
carrying on trade with the natives of the plains in musk, yak-tails, shellac, canlamoins, 
etc., trom the earliest Hindu periods. See also infra, p. lib. 

Tlip Tibetans and tbe Bhutiuo of Xeiiul and Sikkim call the Limhus by the name 
of Tsaiig, probably on account of their having emigrated from the Tsang province of 
Tibet. Both tradition and written Limbu works relate that the Limbu people partly 
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of beating ilruins on every trivial occasion. Every Linibu famil}', be 
it poor or rich, possesses, as a rule, three or four tambourine- shaped 
drums, which they beat on going out of or returning to their villages. 
The wife or children beat them in honour of the husband when he 
goes out, and the latter when he leaves the house. 

Crossing the range we entered a richer country, as was evidenced 
by the vegetation and the abundance of trees. "We saw long canes 
growing luxuriantly, and there was quite a large gror'e of plantation 
trees, showing the warm climate the country enjoys. 

XofCDihcr 10. — The sky was cloudy and the atmosphere filled 
with foi> when we set out. Along the banks of the streams we 
had to cross grew tall pines and giant ferns, while thick brush- 
wood, ferns and rattans lined the banks, the water dashing down 
from the hill-tops in cascades. I’ushing our way through the dense 
forests of the Hi range, the sky scarcely visible through the lofty 
oaks, pines and magnolias, we reached after an hour’s hard ascent 
the Ilishi chorten, near which is a inoss-cuvered inciuloni/. The 
Hi La commences here, and from it one commands an excellent 

emigrated thither (to Limbuan) from Tsuiig in Thibet and Kashi in the MaLlhya Desh, 
and partly sprang from underneath a huge ruck in the village of Khedab, to the north- 
east of Tsanpur. So that the Limbu people were divided into three great tribes, 
according to their original homes, Toaug, Kashi, and I’hedah. The lirst branch from 
Tsang spread over Tambur-Khola. Thalung, Mirva Khola itself, Jlayiwa, and 
Yangrub, being de-signated by the Tibetans as Tsang Monpa. or the Limbus inhabiting 
the defiles. Those who came from Kashi occupied Chaibisa, Kaikhulu, and Tsidkar. 
Those that spiungfrom underneath the great rook of Pbedah were also called Bniphuta. 
The name of the place in the middle of which stands the huge slab of rock, measuring 
a hundred fatlioms on either side, was Pliedali Paugidoma, which is e\idently a corrup- 
tion of the name Phtduli Pangi-lungpu, or “the pasture land in Pheduh.” Hoc also 
infra, p. 2H. 

The Baiphuta Limbu were the most powerful and numerous; their chief, Bniphuta 
Ilan Ilaja, ruled over Eastern Nepal. All the Limbu tribes, as well as the Kiratas, 
paid him tribute and military service, in a manner resembling the feudal system of 
Europe. The power of this family having declined, the third tribe assumed the 
supremacy, and massacred the adherents of the former rulers. After the fall of the Ilan 
dynasty there was anarchy all over Eastern Nepal, until there arose in the Srisobha tribe 
a mighty man called Marang, who succeeded in reconciling the different tribes, and was 
elected king over all the aboriginal tribes of Eastern Nepal, the southern iiortion being 
ruled by a Newar chief. After the death of the most distinguished of his successors, 
Jlohani Baja, the Limbu tribes again fell into anarchy, and continued in this state fur 
more than a century. At last, probably in the ninth century, appeared the famous 
Srijanga. the deified hero of the Limbus. The cis-Himalayan Bhiitias identify him 
with an incarnation of Padma Sambhava, and attribute to him the introduction of the 
art of writing by the invention of an alphabet. Tradition also attributes the introduction 
of this ait to Marang Baja, and its revival to Srijanga. — (S C. D.) See Ginetteer of 
Sihhim. pp. 36-38. 
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view Ilf South-Western Sikkim, including Tonglo and Siiigli, and 
the hills of Darjiling. In the thickets ronndaboiit were to be seen 
the tracks of wild pigs, and the woods wore alive with monkeys 
which feed on acorns. 

At abont 1 p.m. we reached the top of the range, some GOUO 
feet above the level of the sea. Crossing a number of brooks which 
empty into the Ei.shi, we came t(j some cowsheds, where I would 
have liked to have rested ; but no rest was possible, for I could 
see the leeches * spanning their length with swift but measured 
paces, making for me with haste. 

At 4 p.m. we commenced our descent from the top of the ridge, 
which is marked by a do'Cef — here a ljush of dwarf bamboo.s, with 
scraps of red cloth tied to it, near which Phurclmng uttered his 
Um siil,X or invocation to the mountain deities. We halted for the 
night in a little clearing in the jungle at the foot of a gigantic 
oak, a few miles above the village of Lingeham. The giant nettle 
creeper here attains its largest growth, some more than lOO feet 
long. The tree nettle also abounds in this forest, and our servants 
found also the common nettle, the tender leaves of wlricli make 
excellent soup.§ 

Xon’j/th'i’ 11. — The sky was overcast, and there was rain and 
sunshine at the same time, a phenomenon the I'hulias call uti fo;/- 
charpa, or “ flowery shower.’" The village of Hi, by wliich we passed, 
contains several Bhutia, Lepcha, and Limbu houses. |! The latter 

Ct’. Hooker, op. cit.., i. p. 107 : “They puncture through thick wurstoO >toekmg:?. 
and even trousiws, and when full roll in the form of a little soft ball into the bottom of 
tlie shoo. . . Ibid., p. 1G7, he makes mention of them swarmini' below 7000 feet. 
“ a small blark species above 3<»O0 feet, and a lari^e yellow-browii solitary one beluw 
that elevation.” — (^W. R.) Leeches are lound at all elevations up to 1(),IM)0 feet at least. 

t L<i. “ pass ; ” rtse, “point, summit ; ” usually a pile of stones with brush stuck in 
it, on which rugs are hung. — ("W. R.) 

+ i/m, “ god ; ” “ to beg.” The invocation! have always heard used is Z7e.i 

g>j(i Jh(( gya meaning, “ god (give me) an hundred years, god (give me) an hundred 
years I ” — (W. R.) 

§ The giant nettle is the Urtica litUruphylla. Hooker, op. cit., i. The 

fibres of some iiettle.s are twisted for bowstrings, others as thread for ^ewimr and 
Weaving, while many are eaten raw and in soups. e'^pecially the numerous little 
succulent species. The Urtica crtnulala, or great shrubby nettle, grows aLo iu 
these parts. Hooker, op. cit.., ii. ISS. — ("W. R.) 

^ On the Lepchas. see Dr. A. Camphell, Jemr. Aath. Lid., i. 128. d s^q. Dr 
Oampbell has also written several valuable papers on the luiuboos in the Jour. Asiiit. Soc. 
of Bengal for 1855 and other years, and in the Joar. AntJi. Ind,. noI. i. : also jiapers on 
thi Mnrnis and Plains of Xepaul and Sikkim, in the '=-ame collection, I believe: but 
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people seem to be prosperous ; tliev cultivate rice on irrigated terraces, 
and use a plough clra^'n by buffaloes. A few hundred yards above 
the Eiver Kalai (also called Kalhait) we saw cardamom patches 
carefully fenced. The Kalai river, which we found rapid at even 
this season of the year, rises in the Singli pass, and after a cir- 
cuitous course of about 20 miles, empties into the great Euiigit near 
the foot of Tashiding hill. Villages are numerous along the river for 
many miles ; they are situated on ridges, which look like lateral 
ribs of a range running on either side of tlie Kalai from west to 
east, generally sending out southerly spurs. 

The Kalai is overhung on both sides by lofty trees growing on 
steep banks apparentl}’ inaccessilde when looked at from the river 
bank. The river is bridged by two long, stout bamboos resting on 
a huge boulder in tlie middle of the stream, and weighted down with 
slabs of stone. 

In the shallow part of the stream piles have been driven to hold 
bamboo nets for capturing fish. This torrent is well known for its 
delicious fisli; and we saw growing by some of the Limbu houses 
the 'iia-(hiri-shi<i* a tree, tlie leaves of which are used to poison fish 
which swarm in the stagnant pools in the river. 

There are five clas,ses of priests among the Limbu people, who 
perform their religious and secular ceremonies. They are called 
PJuEanijha, Bijxia, Dami, Bdidanij, and Bvijn ii(j((.'\ 

The Phedangba enjoy the privilege of conducting the religious 
ceremonies, and of dealing in omens and fortune-telling. The Bijuba 
are trained to the Shamanic worship, of which fantastic dances 
are the characteristic feature. The third order practice witchcraft 
exclusively, and are said to be able to exp)el evil spirits through the 

they are net accessible to me. Dr. Hooker, ci7., i. 127-l;!G. says of the Lepchas ■ 
“They, or at least some of their tribes, cull themsehes Eotig aud Arratt, and their 
country Dijoiig. Polyandy is unknown among them, and polygamy rare. Marriage 
is by purchase. The dead are burnt or buried. Oraeus are sought in the entrails of 
fowls (p. loo). They have no religion, though acknowledging the existenee of good 
and bad spirits.” — (W. K.) 

♦Perhaps tVya-dug-shiiig (/ii/a, “fish:” dug, “poison;” .diiug. "tree”). Dr. 
Hooker (op. cit., i 168) mentions as growing in Sikkim, aconite and conyallaria 
yielding the hilJi. poison. — (W. K.) 

t Dr. Hooker (op. cit., i. 138) says that in their funeral ccremonie.s “tin- Bijcjoa 
of the Lepchas is employed; but the Limboo has also priest.s of his own, called 
‘ Phed.inghos.’ who belong to rather a hisrher order than the Bijooas.” Dr. Hooker's 
description of the Bijua and of the Lepchas’ religious beliefs prove them conoliisivelv 
to profess nearly the same religion as the Bnnbo of Tibet. — (W. E.) 
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moutli. The fourth class, called Baidang. are physicians, the name 
Baidang being nndoulitedly derived from the Sanskrit Ba'nhjn . The 
fifth, which is the most important of the five orders, has the exclusive 
privilege of interpreting the religious books, and of studying religious 
observances and rites. l\Iy informant, though a Srijanga, combined 
in his person the rpialifications of tlie other four orders; hence his 
great reputation among the Limbus, who considered him endowed 
with divine attributes. 

Leaving the hanks of the Kalai, we pushed on uphill through 
long grass and reed thickets, where wiki pigs were numerous and 
the porcupine abounds.* Tlie latter animal is said to do much harm 
to pulse and radish fields, and destroys a great many of the wild 
yarns on which the people chiefly subsist. On ascending about 
dUOO feet above the Kalai valley, Ave enjoyed distant views of 
Pema-yangtse, Yantaug, Hi, Sakyang, and other villages on the 
high flat ridges on either side of the Kalai and Piatong rKers, 
and on our right was the village of Lingchani with its orange 
groves and numerous minmyi fields. "We halted near a Linibu 
house, and the coolies ])lucked wild onions (/u//(Y/)f growing in 
the crevices of the rocks, with which they seasoned their curries. 
This hg/cy, though smelling like the common garlic, is not half so 
strong, and gives a peculiar flavour to meat. It is saiil to produce 
coughing. 

12 . — We Continued to ascend bv a hardly discernible 
trail, passing patches of Indian corn and a few miserable Limbu 
liouses ; one woman we saw w.as carrying a basketful of wild apricots. 
At 2 p.ni. Ave reached the top of the ridge, on the furthest extremity 
of Avhich to our right Avas the Saugnag hhoiling ('[ironouncod 
Lhangachelling) monastery, Avhile near the path Ave Avere following 
Avas an old inoss-coA'ered chmitii. 

I’assiiig through dense Avoods of oak.s and pines, and i.iushing our 
way through thickets of tree-nettle and underbrush, avc reached, 
after tAvo hours, the little Aullage of 'I’ale, Avhere there are some 
twenty houses, and around which some niare.s, hult'aloes, ]iigs, and a 
large number of cows Avere feeding. The inhabitants were anxious 


Cf. Hoi'kor, op. cit.s i. 205. — ("W. H.) 

t The Tibetau word higog is usually tiauslated fraiUc. I La\e always lipard onion 
railed by its (’hineso name "Wild onions are vt ry coniinoii in XorThern Tibet, at 

edevatious of 15,Un0 fcL't and upward?. — 'W. R._) 
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to get salt from us in exchange for chumj* for the October fall 
of snow had prevented the Yangpuiig salt dealers from reaching 
this place, and salt was in consec|ueuce scarce ; but we had to decline 
their offers, as we had no more than we rec|uired ourselves.f 

Xovcmbfr 13. — Our way led us through the village of Tale to 
the Eingbi river, a stream as rapid as the Kalai. There is a strong- 
bamboo bridge over it, but we crossed by some bamljoos laid side by 
side where the river was narrowest. To the north-west of the village, 
on a parallel ridge trending northward from the same range of hills, 
is the village of Yambura. We followed the stream up for 5 miles 
by a circuitous trail, and then crossed over again to the right 
bank, a little below Nambura. The path led along the side of a 
cliff, and we had great difficulty in making our way along its slippery 
side, placing our feet in fissures of rocks and holding fast by creepers 
and grass. Then, following the course of the river, we ascended 
towards the village of Eingbi, and looking back we saw Tale, Xam- 
bura, and many other villages perched high up on the mountain 
sides several thousand feet above us. 

Passing under a huge rock, below which the stream had cut 
gullies, we crossed over by means of bamboos and wooden ladders. 
Looking up once I saw some stuffed pheasants- and a Tibetan shirt 
of red cloth hidden in a fissure of the rock, evidently by some 
bird-s/(i<^ run's. Birds of various hues, especially several varieties of 
pheasants, abound in these woods, which are fretpxented by slnharU 
who earn a livelihood by selling stuffed birds at Darjiling. 

A mile further on we came to the village of Eingbi,^ situated 
in a beautiful jilain, behind which rose cragged rocks ; to the north 
and east the Eingbi river roared far down below us. The wild 
plantain, a gigantic rattan, and numerous pines and oaks covered 
the hills on the other side of the torrent. There are here a half- 
dozen houses inhabited by Limbus, who raise rice, Indian corn, 
murwa, and other varieties of millet. 

As soon as Phurchung had laid his load on the ground, he ran 
off to the house of an acquaintance to buv for me some bottles of 

* Chang is made from half fermented barley, and is the national drink of Tibet. 
On its preparation, see Jaeschke. ‘ Tib.-Engl. Dictionary.’ «. v.chaug, and in,'ra 31, 
note 1.— CW. E.) 

t On the salt trade via the Rathong valley, see Hooker, op. clt . i. 340, 350. 

t Hooker’s Rin^bee. 
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beer, and present!}' returned with three, of which he well kne^\• 
one would be given him. Our tent was pitched on the flat near 
the river, and my rugs being spread, I stretched myself at my 
ease, forgetting the fatigues of the journey. The servants had 
dispersed, some to collect firewood, some to pick edible wild plants, 



A LIMBU WOMAN OF TUE KIR.ATI TiilBK. 


others to buy vegetables for our evening meal — nothing broke the 
silence save the sound of the rushing torrent below. I >le]>t soundly, 
my mind more occupied with the future than the past. 

I\on:/nhi-r 14. — The morning was clear, the view on all sides 
supCib, and, though familiar with mountain scenery, my eye never 
tired of its wild grandeur. We waited and waited for hours for 
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Phurchung, whom I had sent to Xambura to buy provisifins ; but, 
as he had not appeared by noon, we had to give up all thoughts of 
travelling that day. In the afternoon he made his appearance, 
loaded with rice, maize, nmrwa, eggs, vegetables, etc,, and leading a 
ewe, which he said had cost him 11s. 4. He was very druirk, but 
conscious of his condition. He begged to be excused, and, after 
numerous salams and lollings of the tongue after the Tibetan fashion, 
he vanished from our sight. 

lYe were asked by the Limbus to exchange salt, of which they 
stood much in need, for tmioL* a dyeing creeper which grows here in 
abundance, and of which they bad collected many large bundles ; but 
again we had to refuse. 

Phurchung much regretted that one of his best friends among the 
Limbus of this place had gone to a distant village to attend a 
marriage, for he might have rendered great assistance in many ways. 

The marriage customs of this people are very curious and iiiterest- 
ing. Some among them at the time of marriage consult astrologers. 
"When a man and a girl think of marrying, they meet, without con- 
sulting their parents, at some place — a market, if there be one near — 
in order to sing witty songs, in which test the man is recpiired to 
excel his fair rival. If he is beaten in this contest by the maiden 
whose hand he covets, he runs away in deep shame at his defeat ; 
but if he wins, he seizes her by the hand and takes her to his home 
without further ceremony, but usually accompanied by a female 
companion. If the man has had some previous knowledge of the 
girl’s superior attainment in singing, he sometimes Inibes the maiden's 
companion to declare him the winner in the singing competition. 

Another means of wife- winning is by courting her in the house 
of her parents, to which free access is readily gained by presenting 
the girl’s nearest relative living in the house with a pig’s carcass, a 
present called in their language IVlien the marriage cere- 
mony takes place, the bridegroom, if rich enough, kills a buffalo or a 
pig, which is presented to the bride's parents, a native coin fixed on its 
forehead. Among the lower people, the parents of the bride seldom 
know anything about the marriage till the return of the girl from her 
captor’s house. Then the marriage ceremony takes place. The 

* JS'CS (pron. /so) means dye ” in Tibetan. The dye here referred to is probably 
the yellow one prepared from the .lyriqilncos. See Hooker, up. rit , ii. 41, and L A 
tSOl”, 21S.— (W. II.) 
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friends and relatives assemble in some spacious courtyard, each 
bringing a present of a basket of rice, a bottle f)f nmrwa or arrack. 
The bridegroom then lieats a drum, to the music of vdiicli the bride 
dances, outsiders also taking part in the dance. This over, a Phe- 
dangba priest conducts certain religious ceremonies beginning rvith 
the following mcijifm : “ According t(r tlie commands handed down to 
us from ancient times and the doings of the jiatriarclis, we bind our 
sou and daughter to-day in marriage.” 

As the priest repeats the formula, tlie bridegroom places his palm 
on that of the bride, holding at the same time a cock, and she a hen, 
which they afterwards hand over to the Phedangba. IThen the above 
formula has been recited, the fowls’ throats are cut, and they are 
thrown away for any one to pick up and keep, and the blood is col- 
lected on a plantain leaf, and from it omens are drawn. In another 
leaf is some vermilion paint, in which the bridegroom dips his middle 
finger, which he passes across the forehead of the priest to the tip of 
the bride’s nose. The bridegroom then says, “ Pfenceforth, maiden, 
thou art my wife ; ” and shouting repeatedly, “ IMaiden, thou art my 
wife,” he puts a vermilion mark on her brow. 

The following morning the priest invokes some friendly spirit, 
and says to the newly married couple, ” Von two should hencefortli 
live as husband and wife as long as you remain on this earth ; ” to 
which the parties suitably reply, “ We will do as you command.” 
Unless this period of a lifetime is mentioned, the marriage is held 
to be unlucky ; and to make it fortunate further ceremonies, which 
open new sources of profit for the priest, are considered necessary. 

At the marriage feast, where first niurwa is served to each guest, 
the meat is generally pork, and finally a di.sh of rice is presented 
to every one of the party. 

When the marriage ceremony is over, the bride, released from 
her captor’ .s hands for the fir.st time, returns to her jiareuts, who are 
supposed to have been in ignorance of the previous proceedings. 
Two or three days after her return comes a go-between, or put-ni'iN 
to settle dilferences with the bride's parents. He brings, as a rule, 
three things — a Ijottle of arrack, the carcass of a p)ig, and a sih'er coin, 
as presents to the bride's parents. .Just as he is about to m.ake 
them the presents, they are bound to fiy into a passion and threaten 


* Farnil sfems to ]>e Tibetiiu har, muKIle ; ” m/, ‘•man.” — (AV. II ) 
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t(i beat him, whereupon he entreats them not to Jo so, and tries to 
pacify them with the present of another rupee. Then they ask him 
in an augrv tone, “ Why did you steal away our daughter ' ” and such- 
like questions. AVhen their anger has .subsided, lie pat's the price 
of the bride, which, according to the wealth of tlie groom, varies 
from lls. 10 to E.s. 120, or the equivalent; but in all cases a pig is an 
iudispensal.)le jiart of the price. Then a further ]iresent of usually 
Es. 12, or its equivalent, is nia<le to the itotfo-i (subahs) and village 
headmen. 

This pre.sent is known in Limhu as tiiyaijirilnuj^ meaning satis- 
faction to the parents for stealing their daughter : and though it is 
really due to the bride’s parents, it is nowadays appropriated by 
the village officials. 

Like the Tibetans, the Limbus jn-esent white cotton JJuiL.nj to all 
who are interested in the marriage. When the time comes for deliver- 
ing up the bride to the purnti, the parents must say, “ Oh, our 
daughter is lost! She is not to be found! Some one must go and 
find her!” Then a couple more silver coins are jiaid, and one of 
the relatives discovers the lost bride, who has usually hidden herself 
in the storeroom, and she is handed over to the pdrini. Xow- 
adays, however, it is more common for tlie l.uide to come forth of 
herself as soon as the money lias been paid, but not before.* 

Xnn-iahcr 15. — The villagers tried to dis.snade us from attempting 
to cross the pas.ses where the paths were hidden l.iy the snow, saying 
that it would be more convenient to stay at Eingbi, where pro- 
visions were easily procurable. If I remained liere, however, various 
reports would be spread to prejudice tlie frontier guards of Tibet 
again.st u.s, and we would, moreover, he unable to ascertain when the 
.snow .should have hardened siiflieiently to admit of our setting out 
on our journey, as the passes were three or four day, s’ march from 
the village. We determiiie<l to try the Yumpung la, which still 
remained free from snow. (Jur coolies gave the villagers to under- 
stand that we shikaris (for Phurcluuig, with his fowling-piece and 
load of cartridges, was enabled to puss us off as such) had very little 
to do with the passes, except for going to Kangpa-chan, where game 

* Cf. Hooker, op. At. i. lUT, liJS. Speaking of their burial oeremouies. he says, 
They mourn, burn, anel bury their deiul, laisiug- a luouml over tlie corp.>e. erecting 
a headstone, anil surrounding the grave with a little paling ot sticks; they then 
scatter eggs and pebbles over the ground.” — (W. K ) 
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was move abumlaiit : if we failed euteiing Namga-tsal, we should 
most probably return Ijy Jongri to Darjiling. 

We passed behind the village, where there are some tall cypresses 
and a solitary juniper tree, which the people erroneously calD7/(o/(7c/(, 
or sandal wood.'* A short distance from the village we passed the 
road leading to Dechan phug, “ the cavern of bliss,” a huge rock, the 
hollow in which is haunted by mimerou.s demons and evil spirits. 
Xow and then we saw Limbus making bamboo mats or collecting 
osiers to thatch their houses. The road along the river was easy, 
the rills falling into it bridged, and the steeti bank.s carefull}' crossed 
by stone dykes, tvliile steps were cut in the rocks where necessary. 

By one o'clock u'e reached Paongtang, where, in a wretched shed 
frr travellers {doixj-Lhnnii), we made onr camp. A light rain was 
falling, so we had to cook onr focrd in the miserable shetl, where we 
could not stand erect, where ants and centipedes were creeping over 
everything, and the smoke and dust raLsed by the bellows nearly 
suffocated us. Though we had a tent, the obstinacy of my servants 
compelled me to forego the comtort it afforded, for to them the 
doiuj-ldaiiuj was a comfortalde dwelling, and they insisted tliat I should 
enjoy it too. 

I'hurchung bought some milk, cheese, inurwa, and excellent 
fish from one of the ueighbouriiig lierdsmeu, a cousin of his; and 
when we had refreshed our.seh'es witli the beer, we sat listening to 
t\vo of our companion.s, Jordan and Toiuaug, as tlicv sang and 
declaimed over their drink. Though these men carried our loads, 
they were men of much respectability in their own couiiiry, and had 
been induced to do menial work only to oblige nre, as 1 did not care 
to trust outsiders with the secret of my luovemeuts. I amused 
myself listening to Jordan, and really wondered that even among 
the uncivilized d^Yellersof the hills wine could inspire such elo(pience. 
Among the volleys of his eloc[uence were ipuetalioiis fruiii a book 
called ‘ Huuhrn Tmicd’ or ‘The Precious I’osary.’ 

“All here assembleil, pray attend. 

" The eagle is the king of birds ; when he risc'-. all rise. 

" The lion i.s the king of beasts ; wdien lie leaps, all leap. 

* Trees or shrubs, witli aromatic wood or having sweet-.-'melliiig flowers, are fre- 
quently called clutiidati iu Tibet. At Kumbum, fur example, the famous tree, which 
is said to have sprung trom the hair cut from the heiui of Tsongkhapa, and which is 
in all probability a St/rinijn. is called I'siindan (or Chandan) ha}po.—(\\’. K.) 
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“ He who drinks is the prince of speech ; \s'hen he speaks, all hear.” 

Here Jordan’s analogy broke down, for he should have said, 
“ Mdien he speaks, all speak ; ” but as his were quotations, he coidd 
take no liberties with the text.* 

Xovcmlcr 16. — -After having started Jordan and Touzaiig to 
Darjiling with letters and niy Indian clothing, we resumed our 
journey, and after a mile along the course of the Hingbi we climbed 
the Liingmo la, which is thickly covered with dwarf bamboos and 
mossy oaks of immense size. 

At 2 p.m. we came to bhonjom, the junction of the two head- 
streams of the Hingbi, where there is a well-made bridge across the 
river with strong boulder-made buttresses ; its Vied is here covered with 
thick green moss. A little later on we halted at a place called Keta, 
in the midst of dark woods, the abode of bears, pigs, and Sikkim 
leopards. As I had sent my tent liack, wc had to make a shelter 
against the inclemency of the Aveather by a contrivance made with 
our bed-clothes, and on the branches of a neighbouring tree we hung 
our meat and fish, which attracted owls and mice during the night. 

XoD/nhrr 17. — Our hearts quaked a.s we continued our way 
through the dense Avootl and thick undergrowth, for a man-eater was 
reported to have killed two Xepalese wood-cutters in the Singli la. 
The year before last a tiger came up to Jongri, where it killed a dozen 
yaks, and we feared lest now it might have come back to make havoc 
on the Yampung yaks. While crossing one of the numerous fences 
dividing different pieces of property, we found a pheasant caught by 
the neck in a hair-trap. The way was steep and stony, and the cold 
piercing. 

At noon we reached the zone of rhododendrons, and, passing 
through the pines, where we startled pheasants and some other 
birds of beautiful plumage, we came to a snow-covered ridge. Tlien 
we began the ascent of a steep s[iur, Avhere we were told the Lepcha 


* This work of Sakya Pandita, the Sanskrit title of which 13 ‘ Suhhasliita ratiia 
tiidhi,’ is well known to Orient.il scholars hy the translation, accompanied by the 
Tibetan text, publi.shed by Csoma de Koros in vols. xxiv. and xxv. of the Journ. Bengal 
Aeiat. Sue., and by the French translation of a selection from it made by Ph. F. Foucaux, 
Pans, 1858, 8vo., under the title of ‘Le tresor des belles paroles.’ The oricdiial work 
is in 451 stanzas. Csoma only translated the 234 first. Sakya Paridita’s Indian 
name was Ananda Dhwadja ; he lived in Ihe thirteenth century. His Tibetan name 
is derived froiii that of the lamaseri of Sakya, near Tashilhunpo, where he resided. — 
OV.E.) 
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troops of Sikkim had repelled tlie (lurklia invaders, shooting their 
arrows at them, and then rolling rocks down on the enemv. After 
this difficult piece of road, the ascent became more gradual and easier. 
( )n the way we saw some beehives, which difter in shape from those 
of the plains, being like great white fungi projecting from the rock. 

At 2 p.m. we reached the Dok of Yampung, situated on the lee 
side of the range. Long iiiaicloni/ mark the approach to the village, 
and living flags show the whereabouts of the yak-sheds and houses ; 
patches of snow and ice glistening in the sun gave, from a distance, a 
fine appearance to the village, but, on approaching, the beauty vanished, 
as we perceived the forlorn and deserted condition of the place. Xot 
a living lieing, not a yak, nor a dog, only some hungry crows perched 
on the flag-poles and the roofs. The village is composed of a dozen 
lioiises built very rudely of loose stone slabs, the roofs made of long 
pine planks kept in their places by stones. The huger houses were 
locked u}), and the doors of tliose without locks were sealed by 
strings. Heapis of red dye-creepers were in every house, which the 
people exchange for salt brought here from Eastern Xepul in the 
suuimer mouths and in November after the first snows. The Limbus 
and Lepohas of "Western Sikkim come here annually to buy salt, 
wool, tea, and Tibetan earthenware, in exchange for murwa, maize, 
dye-creepers, and other little commodities of the Darjiling bazar. 

Xon inhi'f- 18. — The Yampung la, though not lofty, pre.sented mueh 
difficulty in the ascent, the vegetation on its sides not so luxuriant as 
that on the Jongri la, which is nearly of eipial height. To the north 
the range skirts the snows of the famous Ivangchan, the dreaded 
Khumba Kama of the liillinen. The eye, on all sides but the east, 
met only snow, and as I descended to the south-western flank of the 
Du la, “DemoniMount,”! looked down towards the deep gorge through 
which the Eingbi leaps with ceaseless roar. The snow-streams from 
the Yampung la flow into a lake some half-mile in circuinfereiice, 
called Tama chu, on account of its crescent shape ; the Nepalese call 
it Lainpokri. 

With the Du la the difficulties of the ascent began. Egyen com- 
plained of headache and shortness of breath, and said he was sick with 
la ihnj (moniitain-sickne.ssl ; and to add to our troubles, sueli a gale 
was l)lowiiig iliat I was thrown to the ground several times. One of 
the coolies fell helpless to the ground, his feet frost-bitten. I gave 
him my shoes and Kabul socks, putting on myself a new pair of 
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Tibetan boots. The direct way to Gumo taiig was blocked with snow, 
so we had to make a detour by the northern and western flanks of 
the pass. The snow was frozen, and walking became very dangerous. 
I made luy way as best I could, using both hands and feet. The 
gorge along which we advanced was so deep that tlie eye tired of follow- 
ing its windings. The snows from the pass supply the headwater of 
the Yong-dso chu, which runs past the Jongri (la). The descent was 
even more dangerous than the ascent ; my coolies, used to such work, 
had soon left me far behind. 

Leaving the snows of the Du la, we again came in sight of deej) 
gorges fllled with pines, with here and there bits of pasture-land 
overhung by rugged clifl’s. 

Again we had to cross a spur, l)eyond wliich lay Gumo tang, our 
next halting-place, in a deep gorge, .some 2000 feet below us. We 
followed a glacier, and by six in the evening I reached the beautifully 
wooded Gumo tang gorge, and found it flooded by a torrent coming 
from the melting snows to the north-east. On the other side of the 
precipice which overhangs Gumo tang is Laclimi pokri, “ The Lake 
of Fortune,” said to contain gold and preciou.s .stones. It is a mile in 
circumference, deep black in colour, and in its depths are water- 
elephants, tlie people say. 

A'orcmlcr 10. — Crossing a stream, with water knee-deep, flowing 
eastward to feed the Eatong, we began the ascent of the Bugto la. 
Firs and junipers of various .species overhung our way, which lay 
along the sides of a dry, glacial channel, with a stream flowing down 
it, and dehrls on either side. There are two tracks from here leading 
to the only shed on the slope of the Bogto ; one follows the course of 
the stream which comes down from the Tso-nag lake, and is usually 
taken hy the Yampung herdmeii ami the salt traders from Yaugma ; 
but the one we followed is not liked Iiy them, as there grows along 
it a plant called Bug ■ddniij* a deadly poison if eaten ly yaks or 
sheep. I’lieasants were feeding on the rhododendron berries, and we 
also saw herds of wild sheep ; but before we reached the summit 
the rhododendrou.-^ and junijiers disappeared, and we only saw now 
and then some lichens or moss-like vegetation in the clefts of the 
rocks. t 

Beduced for the last few days to a mi.serable diet of rice and tea, 

* Vug, “puison;” siting, “ twe or wood."- -( tV. E.) 
t Cf. Hooker, op. cit., i. 25t. 
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we were Ijiit ill prepared to go tlirougli the exertion of climbing up 
to such high altitudes. 1 pushed on for half a mile, niy head aching 
violently and with continual retching ; I tinally fell to the ground, and 
lay tliere breathless and utterly exhausted. The coolies suffered even 
more than I, for while I had only iny heavy clothing to carry, they 
had their loads besides. The wind was piercingly cold, and cloitd.s 
scudtled across the ,sky. One of tlie men jirejiared some tea; 1 drank 
a little, but I had no desire for food, though Phurchung insisted on 
my eating a frozen egg ami a little dried fruit. Wrapped in all my 
blankets, I lay ]n'ostrate, my feet resting against one of the loads to 
prevent me rolling into the abyss. I pas.sed the night in a troubled 
sleep, while close by me my companions were snoring in deep slumber. 

Xuc'iitlnr 20.— The sky was overcast and a gentle breeze was 
blowing, and the guide, who saw signs of a snowstorm, took up his 
load reluctantly, after chanting some and, leaving this 

dreadful place, called the Noga slope, we began the ascent of the pass. 

A few hundred yards of ascent lirouglit us to tlie Tso-nag tso, a 
lakelet now frozen to the bottom, of oval shape, and about 400 yards 
long and 200 broad ; passing this we crossed from ridge to ridge, 
each covered with sheets of ice, the scenery of the wilde.st grandeur, 
the solitude appalling, no sound of water, not even the fall of an 
occasional avalanche was heard, no one spoke, all were intent on 
making their way over the slippery surface. 

After a mile ascent we reached another frozen lake. Tlie guide 
ran forward, and, collecting some snow and pieces of ice, he spu'inkled 
them across the lake to show us the path and prevent us from slip- 
ping. This lakelet, of about the same size as the one just referred to, is 
held in the sacred books of the Sikkimese to be an object ot' special 
sanctity. It is called T.so dom-dongma, “ The Lake of Peacock’s 
Spots, ” and the eye of the enclianted devotee can see .something like 
spots in the bubbles in the icy sheets of the lake. Tlie glorious peak 
of Clmm-bok la rose right before us. Clouds now .swept .swiftly 
across the sun, and within half an hour the whole vault of heaven 
was hidden from our view. Courage then failed our hitherto intrepid 
guide. “ Why proceed further up, sir ? ” said he. “ Death awaits us in 
this desolate place. Clue hour more and we shall be gone.” ‘‘ What 
do you mean by this, I’hurchung ? ” said I. “ Where .see you death 1 ” 
“ Sir, look at the sky ; those clouds will shortly fall in heavy snow 
on us, frijin which no human means can eualde us to escape. If you 
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escape the snows on this side of the path, yon cannot do so on the 
other.” He trembled and looked pale and depressed. He cried, and 
said, “ Oh, sir, we pon-iioy [master and servant] will perish if we go 
not back to Bogto. The skies are ominous, and tell you to return 
towards the Bogto la.” He repeated his entreaties with childish 
tears, but in vain. I told him and the coolies that I was determined 
not to retrace a single step, and that all his entreaties were to no 
purpose. In an hour’s time we could scarcely reach Bogto, and if the 
snow began foiling in the mean time, we could hardly escape ; besides, 
such a course would :iot lessen our troubles, as we should have the 
risk of recrossing the distance we had now travelled over. There 
might be a second snowfall, when we should again have to turn 
back. 

Ceding finally to my arguments, Phurchung pushed forward. I 
took the lead, and with fresh energy clambered on, till after an hour 
we stood on the pass. The skies had cleared up, the azure heavens 
again smiled on us, and the welcome reappearance of the brilliant 
sun dispelled all our fears. To our left was Sundub pliug, to the 
right the towering pinnacles of Kangla jang-ma, while the rounded 
form of the lofty Lap-chyi in the .Shar-Khambu district of Xepal 
rose above the haze. Tlie valley of tbe C’hum-bok la is called Chu 
lonkyok, “ The Water-sjioon,” because it receives the waters of the 
surrounding mountains in a spoon-like basin. 

I had hardly time to congratulate myself on having reached the 
summit, when our guide, now smiling, put his arms in the straps 
(iiahilu) of his load, and uttering the usual prayer (Jim sol), resumed 
his journey. The descent was fraught with immense dangers, for 
it lay through trackless snows. The guide sounded the snow everv- 
where for a path, and not finding one, he took a circuitous direction 
which seemed practicable to his experienced eye. 

After walking about an hour we found we had made but little 
progress, when we came on the tracks of a Tibetan long-tailed leopard 
{sah}.* I wondered bow tlie animal had been able to walk aluii" 
over the soft snow withcmt ever sinking in it, but my men explained 
this by attributing supernatural powers to this beast, which thev 
said was indeed the goblin of leopards. An hour’s struggle in the 
snow exhausted my strength, and I could proceed no further. The 
guide opened the loads and repacked them, putting all the breakable 
* Written, I believe, gsha. — (W. R.) 
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olijects ill one, all the clothing and provisions in the other. The 
latter he threw down the .slope, and it ploughed a path, down which 
I followed till the load lironght up against a rock. Then I let myself 
.slide down the half-hardened snow, guiding nivself with iiiv elbows 
so as to escape any crevasse across my path. 

By 3.30 p.m. we had descended so far in the gorge of Chu 
lonkyok that patches of gra.ss showed here and there amidst the 
snow, and I saw an alpine shrub called npuJu* with large pink 
Icat'es at the top like those of the ivater-lily, wai'ed in the wind, 
which had again begun to blow. Tlie coolie.s now pushed rapidly 
ahead, leaving me far behind, but tlie gradual reappearance of grass, 
rhododendrons, and juniper bushes revived my spirits as I walked 
on, frequently halting to catch my breath. Continuing down the 
gorge through rhododendrons, junipers, and several species of prickly, 
sweet-scented shrubs, we finally reached, about dark, a great boulder, 
underneath wliich we camped. In front of it ran a brook about four 
feet wide, said to be the head-stream of the famous Kahili of Kepal, 
which receives tiio waters from the Clium-bok and the Somanun 
mountains. 

Xurcmhi'r 21. — Though I still felt, wlieii I awakened, greatly 
exhausted, I had to start witliout breakfast, a.s tlie coolies had left 
early, fearing lest the fine morning miglit be followed by a bad after- 
noon. l)ivssed very lightly in order to be able to climb more easily, I 
set out, following in riiurcliuiig’s footsteps. The trail at first ]ireseuted 
no great difficulty, though it was continually up and down over 
mountain ridges five or six hundred feet liigli ; but our previous day’.s 
experience made us think little of such a road. After a few miles 
we reached a kind of gateway lying between two rocky cliffs, where 
Ijegan the region of scanty vegetation that ini'arialdy is found just 
below the siiow-liiie. Here we halted fur a while and drank some 
tea ; then, resuming our journey, we reached tlie summit of Semarum 
after a couple of hours of most trying climbing over ice and melting 
snow. The pass i.s protected to the .south and we.st liy a very rugged 
clitf resembling the outspread wings of an eagle Imth in colour and 
shape, and inspired me with a strange feeling of dread. Sitting on 
the .summit of the pass, I enjoyed, though tired and unwell, the 

* Utpahi, or Udpala, is the blue lotus of Inilia, also useil merliciimlly, Jlr. .Taeschke, 
‘Tib.'Eiiiil Diet..’ s.o, says, “In LliaJak this name seems to bo transferred to Puleino- 
niihu Ciu rultuin^’ — (AV. R.) 
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grandeur and sublimity of the scene. No poet could adequately 
describe Nature’s exploits in this part of the world, no pencil could 
delineate these romantic scenes. 

Legend has it that many years ago, on this very pass, a certain 
cunning atid designing Limbu of Tambur Khola concealed under 
the rocks a red earthen jar filled with charcoal, with the object of 
establishing his heirs’ right over the whole easternmost part of 
Nepal, called Yangoro, which includes Singli la, and in his will he 
made mention of this bequest. A few years later hostilities broke out 
between the Limbus of Tambur Khola and Y angoro, which lasted for 
nearly twelve years, during which time the Gurung were the chief 
sufferers. Pasturing their cattle on the disj^uted land, both parties 
stole them as a rent for the right of pasture. Finally the Cliambisi 
Eajah, who ruled at Bhatgaong, settled the dispute in favour of the 
Yangoro Limbus, the trick of the Tambur Khola Limbus having been 
found out. 

From the Semarum pass I saw the Choma Kankav, or “ Lord of 
Snows,” the famous sacred mountain of the Buddhists which over- 
hangs Lap-chyi, the highest of its three peaks, dome-shaped, the two 
others standing side by side, of truncated cone shape ; then to the 
north-west of these appeared the Shar Khambu Mountains, half lost 
in the rising mist ; to the west, beyond the great chasm formed by 
the Tamljur valley, were the valleys of Feylep, Yaluug, Dhunkota, 
all indistinct in the general haze. 

Phurchung endeavoured in vain to find a way down through the 
deep snow which everywhere covered the ground, and finally we had 
to slide down through the .snow for several hundred feet ; and then, 
finding a foothold, we waded on, dragging the loads behind us. I 
saw tracks of rabbits,* snow-leopards, and a species of bird 
called cJicmdamj, probably the snow -pheasant. xVfcer a little while 
we could advance no further down the slope, so Phurchung made a 
detour over a ridge to our right, its summit a huge bare rock some 
forty to fifty feet high. From this we descended with great difficulty, 
throwing the loads down ahead of us and sliding down ourselves in 
the deep, soft snow. 

By 4 p.m. we were clear of the snow, and once more found 
vegetation. After a short rest we resumed our journey along the 
gentle rill which leaps down from here with a pleasant murmur, and 

* Hares, I take it, are meant. — ( \V. E.j 
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is known as the second headwater of the Kahili, although the brook 
which we followed empties into the Kaniga stream which rises in the 
Kangla Xangmo pass near Jongri. The snow, reaching several miles 
below the Kangla pass on either side of the Xamga, showed us that 
this pass Avas inaccessible. These early snows are called shirujsu 
palimo. The road led through dwarf rhododendrons, bushy junipers, 
and prickly shrubs bearing a red fruit. The river was frozen over, 
except in the narrow parts. In the distance the pine-clad flanks of 
Juonga, through which the Yalung dashes, were seen resplendent in 
the rays of the setting sun. We plodded on to 6 p.rn., when Ave 
reached a broad flat called Xamga tsal, “ The Grove of Joy," and 
shortly after crossed the river by a AA'ooden bridge of the East Xepalese 
type, and some forty feet long, and came to the halting-place under 
the widespread branches of a high duwj sliimj or cedar. Xamga tsal 
receiA^ed its name, I Avas told, from Lha-tsun, the great Buddhist 
patriarch of Sikkim, having spent a few days here to rest from his 
fatigue AA’hen travelling for the first time from Tibet to convert the 
Lhopas (Southerners). He so enjoyed his rest here that he ordered 
his disciples to hold the place sacred, and to celebrate their annual 
inaugural religious ceremonies at the caA'ern in which he had spent a 
few days. We could see the cave from where Ave Avere camped, and 
Avere told that the Buddhists of Sikkim and Eastern Xepal still resort 
to this place on pilgrimage. 

Xocc/aln r 22 . — Crossing Iaa-q streams AAfith SAvampy banks, the Avay 
led uphill for a Avhile through thickets of rhododendrons, Avhere AA*e 
saAV numerous green pheasants of the colour of a green parrot, Avith 
spurs on their legs and a deep, thick red line round their eye. In 
size they Avere larger than a domestic foAvl.* Xext Ave came to tlie 
Yalung river, AA'hich Ave cros.sed by a substantial bridge of cedar logs 
and silver-fir planks, and then avc began the ascent of the steep and 
lofty f’hunjorma, or •“ Collection of Cascades." In the AA'ooded soli- 
tudes on the loAA’er slopes of the great Kanchaujinga stood the 
little monastery of Dechan rolpa. The predecessor of the present 
abbot, it is said, Avas able to visit Xa-Bematang, the Lepcha Paradise, 
Avhich has only been entered by seA'eu families, and Avhich lies 
between the Cho-kanchan and Cho-kanchanjinga. 

* Dr. Hooker, op. i. 255, sstates having found similar pheasants near the 
"Nango la. The male bird had two to tire spurs on each of its legs, according to its 
age. — (W. R.) Itliagenes Criientu^. 
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Some three miles to tlie 'west of the Dechun rol})a gomha is the 
village of Yalnng, ■«'here twelve families live who spend their summer 
in tending yaks at Yalung, and their winter at Yauku tang, in the 
valley of the Kahili.* 

Passing by the two lakelets of Tso cluing donka, we ascended the 
mountains of the same name, and finally reached hy the Xango la 
the summit of Chunjorma, which name apiilies to the portion of the 
pass between the Kango la and the Slirkan la, where the road from 
Xepal by Khan-do-phiig joins it. 

Prom Mirkan la we passed some lofty crags, called Ta-miran 
kiikyab, the principial of which is said to he the image of the horrible 
deity Tamdrin, or Haryagrilia. In shape it resenihles a horse’s head 
(Ta-mgrin) facing towards Kanchan jinga. Descending, we found 
grass growing on the Pauglio la, and on the Zinan la were junipers and 
rhododendrons. At about 7 p.m. we reached Mudang phug, Phurchung 
carrying me on his back for part of the way. 

Xofi'/iibcr 23. — Our way led along an e.Ktensive moraine, the huge 
reddish boulders of which were covered with creeping tamarisks and 
dwarf junipers. After about a mile we reached Maiida phug, a 
hollow between two gigantic boulders, the one inclined towards the 
other ; and here we took our breakfast of rice and buttered tea. The 
vegetation improved as we neared 3Iauda la, and the sight of thick 
forest growth in the deep glens refre.shcd our eyes, so long tired with 
looking on barren rocks. From Tama la, where we saw some shep- 
herds tending their flocks and some yaks, one descends the Yamatari 
valley, the top of the .slope being held .sacred to the dreaded Mamo 
goddesses ; on the rhododendron Imshes were white and red flags 
offered to them by wayfarers. From this point I obtained a good 
view of the Kangpa-chan valley. 

Finding that I was greatly e.xhausted, DaoXamgyal, Phuichung’s 
brother-in-law, took me on his back and carried me till we reached 
the north-west flank of the Tama la. Soon after this we came to a fhu, 
grass-covered valley with tall rhododendrons and ferns growing al)Out. 
I’hurchuug held this spot to have been a singularly lucky one for him, 
for it was here that his parents had met Hooker some thirty-live 
year.s ago, while the great botanist was exploring Nepal. Phurchung’s 
fathei’, suffering from snow-blindness, was led by his wife ti.i the 
Doctor, who not only gave him excellent medicine, but presented her 
* Cf. Hooker, up. cit., i. 27o. — (W. It.j 
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with a pretty coin to hang about tlie neck of her child, Phurehung, 
then a baby in the arms.* 

At about 2 p.m. we reached the Yainata ri, formed by the 
streams which issue from Ivanchanjinga. The gorge in which this 
river flows is singularly beautiful. Abov'e the steep crags on either 
side were Ijlue glaciers, and at their feet forests of native lirs 
and larches, covered with pendant mosses waving like feathers in the 
breeze. Just before reaching Kangpa-clian (Gyunsar) village, the 
Yamata ri river is crossed by a little bridge, and then the village 
with its wooden huts comes in view. Some of the houses were 
empt}’ ; a few old hags with goitre sat on their thresholds basking 
in the sun and spinning. 

I’liurchung had reached this, his native village, ahead of us, and 
he now came, much the worse for drink, to greet us, and led us into 
his mother’s house, where afire of rhododendron boughs and aromatic 
firs blazed in the middle of the room. Clmaj f was ready in wooden 
bottles, and his mother poured .some boiling water into them as soon 
as we were seated on the cushions placed for us. Some dry junipers 
and pines were burnt as incense, and two joss-sticks smoked before 
us. Then two brass plates full of boiled, red-skinned potatoes 
were ottered us, followed by rice and boiled mutton, the rice being 
served wrapped up in the lu'oad leaves of some kind of hill plant. 
Wlien night came on we sat around the fire, each with a bottle 
of murwa before him ; but drowsine.ss soon overtook me, and I fell 
asleep. 

Xurchilrr 24. — The village of Kangpa-ehan j: is built on several 
terraces facing the south-west, the houses enclosed in low stone walls. 
Several .small streams empty into the Kaugchan below the village, 
and mountains covered with snow and ice rise precipitously on 
either side of it, their lower slope.s clad with thick forest growth 
of moS3 -covered silver firs, deodars, and larches. Juniper and 


* See Hooker, o£i. cit.. i. 263. — (tV. K.) 

t Tibetan beer. Its preparation is thus describeil by Jaesohke, op. cit., s.v.. Cho/irj : 

When the boiled barley has grown cold, some phahs (yeast or dry barm prepared 
in Haiti of flour, mixed with some ginger and aconite) is added, after which it is left 
standing for two or three days, until fermentation commences, when it is called ghtm. 
Having sufficiently fermented, some water is ji.jured to it, and the beer is considered to 
be ready for use." — ( \V. It.) 

r Hooker's Kambacheii (op. cit., i. 2i7). He gives its altitude at 11,380 feet 
above sea-level. — (W. E.) 
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rhododendron bushes surround the ^■illage. l!ouud about it are 
patches of barley,*' from one to the other of ^vhich fle\v flocks of wild 
pigeons. 

Coming hack from a stroll, I found two men waiting to in^■ito 
me to drink chaivj at their houses; and having accepted their invita- 
tion, I went first to that of a man called Jorgya. Taking my seat on 
a thick mattress-like seat covered with a piece of Khamba carpet, a 
bamboo bottle filled with murwa, with a little piece of butter placed 
on top of it, was set before us.t Tea was first drunk, the housewife 
serving mine in a china cuip a form of Tibetan politeness only shown 
to persons of superior social standing, those of equal or inferior rank 
to the host using the wooden bowls each one carries about in the 
breast of liis gown. After this, a brass plate filled with potatoes was 
placed before us on a little table, together with parched Indian corn, 
milk, and butter, of all of which we ate heartily. 

Our host advised me not to attempt to go by AVallung, as 1 would 
be sure to meet with much difficulty, but rather to enter Tibet by 
Yangma and the Kangla chen jjass, which was still possible, he said, 
even at this advanced season of the year. 

I next Avent to the house of Pemazang, I’hurchung’s uncle, which I 
found well plastered and with a tastefully painted chapel. His son 
and wife received me at the head of the ladder, and led me into the 
house. Pemazang had long, thick, and tangled hair. He wore gold 
earrings in the shape of magnolia flowers, and his looks and talk were 
grave and serious. He often .sits in deep meditation for the purpose 
of arresting hail or other storms by the potency of the charms he is 
able to pronounce.^ 

Leaving Pemazang, we cro.ssed the river and paid a visit to the 
Tashi-chos ding monastery, Avhich Ave found nearly deserted, one or 


* Hooker (Zoo. cit.') says that the only cultivation here consists of radi.-hes, potatoes, 
and bailey ; no wheat is grown.— (AA^ E.) 

t This custom ot putting a little piece of butter on the mouth of a bottle or neck of 
a jug of wine when offered to any one is observed by all Tibetans, and by most of the 
Mongol tribes wdth which I am acquainted. — (AV. K.) 

j From this description of Pemazang, it may be inferred that la- was a Khamba, 
a Tibetan from the north-east. AVe know by Hooker, op. fit., i, 137, that many 
Khamba came to Sikkim with the first Sikkim rajah. They are, as a people, famous 
“rain-makers; ” while the people from other parts of Tibet are not much given to per- 
forming rain-making or rain-dispellmg ceremonies. Cf. ‘The Land of the Lamas.’ 
p. 188.— (AV. R.) 
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two old women liere and there turning the prayer-wheels outside 
the temple. Ascending two flights of ladder-.stairs, we entered the 
lama’s house. He and his uni* received us most kindly, and the 
latter asked me for some medicines for the old gentleman, who was 
suffering with dyspep.sia { jyn/kcni). 



A LUrCIIA SOLIHEli. 


Eeturning to our lodgings, we found that the lock of the hag in 
which I kept my money had been tampered with, hut I did not 

* The term aui (also iironounce(i uneh) i- used to designate a wife, ooncubine, or nun. 
In the jiresent case it certainly lueau.s a nun living in u state of concubinage with a 
lama. It is a common practice in Tibet, and in many places lamas (tjiaha) and 
ani live in the same convent See ■ Report on Explorations in Sikkim, llhutan, etc . 
from 18.5IJ to IsSC,’ j.p <j and 12, and infra, p. 42 — (.W. K.) 
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open it, as six other persons were living in the room we occupied, 
and I feared lest they might see the contents. Whatever the loss 
might be, I made up my mind to bear it silently, and keep my 
suspicions to myself. 

Aiovcmlirr 25. — Phurchung’s brother, Dao Xamgyal, brought me 
a quantity of presents — potatoes, murwa, millet, butter, and last, but 
not least, a kid, for which I gave him a return present of five rupees. 
The poor people of the village all followed with vari(jus presents, not 
that they had any great respect for me, but solely with an eye to 
return presents, which they hoped would be greater than the value 
of theirs. Portuuately there were but few people in the village, 
otlierwise they would have drained me of all my cash. 

l>y noon Phurchung had sutticiently slept off his drunkenness to 
procure for me several pair of lijar* or snowslioes, from the people 
of the village, I had learnt from a newly engaged coolie that he 
had lately crossed the Kangla pass on lujo.r, and had reached Jongri, 
where he had met Captain Harman, who had been much struck by 
the great usefulness of this rude contrivance. 

In the evening the men killed two kids ; the blood was poured 
into the intestine.s, which had been washed and cleaned, barley-flour 
(ts'i.mhfi) being mixed with it.t These blood puddings were boiled 
and packed away with the tripe in a small wicker basket for my 
use on the journey. 

It is told of the upper Ivangpa-chau valley that it was first peopled 
by Tibetans, called Sliarpa (Easterners), whose original home was in 
the mountains of Shar Kliambu, or Eastern Kirata.| Lower down 
the valley lived the TIagar tribe from Isei)al, whose chief extended 
his sway over the Sharpa, and exacted such oppressive taxes from 
them that they decided to avenge themselves. The Magar chief, 
going to the village of Kangpa-chan, he and his followers were 

* Written, according to Jaesclike, op. rit. hjhar. The word and the thing are 
unknown. I believe, in other parts of Til)et. - fW. E ) 

t Throughout Tibet and the greater part of iMorigolia, the intestines, stuffed with 
the hashed heart, liver, and liglits. compose the first meal made from a freshly killed 
sheep or kid. The head and pelt are Usually given to the person who has sold the 

sheep, this not being included in the price p.aid. Cf. infra, p. 41. (W. E ) 

X The Kirata are wedl known as a tribe of nou-Brahmanical people (Hlecha) in the 
Veda. iSee Chr. Lassen. ■ Indis. Alterthumskuude,’ vol. i. p, 78 ; •• The laud between 
the San Eoci and Kankaji is approximately the same as that of tlie Kiratas.” A com- 
plete discussion on the Kiratas is to be found in " Zeitsclirift fiir Kiinde des Mor>'eu- 
lander." vol. i. p. 3o flf. See supra, p. 3. — (W. E.) 
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murdered, and their bodies liuried. Xo clue could be hud of the 
missing men, so the chiefs wife went herself to Kangpa-chan, but 
she filso failed to discover what had become of them. ^Mlile going 
along the river bank, a boulder, undermined by the current, tuuilded 
down, when a swarm of flies flew buzzing out. Attracted by this, 
the C[ueen had the earth removed, and discovered the bodies of her 
husband and his followers. Iteturniug home with the chiefs body, 
she ordered great funeral ceremonies to be held at a place some six 
miles up the river, near the Itapa-chan torrent, midway between the 
two great villages of the Kangpa-chan valley — Gyunsar and Yarsa,* 
as Ijeing more accessible for tire peopde, for whose entertainment 
great bowls of wine were to be provided. In the wine poison was 
mixed ; and as soon as the Magars had finished drinking, they passed 
it to the Kangpa-chan people, who drank deeply, and fell asleep to 
awake no mure. Kearly a thousand people were in this way done 
to death, and the babies were carried away by the (pieen's followers. 
The place where this foul deed was done became known as Tong- 
slioijg phug, the place which witnessed a tliousand murders.” 

The few who escaped carried the news to Tibet, and soon returned 
with a large army to wage war against the ilagars. Tlio rpieeii shut 
lierself up in om‘ of her castles, and, tliough ill-prepared to stand a 
siege, she and her people defended it for three months. The Tibetans 
decided to reduce the place l)y famine and by cutting off the water- 
supply. Then the gueen, to deceive them, opened the reservoir in 
the castle and let the water tlow towanls the Tilietan camp ; ami the 
enemy, thinking that she must have a great t^tore of it and that 
their attempt was vain, raised the siege, and withdrew to a distance. 
The C|ueen now attacked them in trrrn, but fell in the lir't 
skirmish, fighting valiantly. The Tibetans finally expelled the 
Magars from the Kangpa-chan and Tamljur valleys, and restored them 
to their former possessors. 

It was among the Kangpa-clian tribe that I had found I’hurchung, 
the must devoted and faithful of all the men 1 ever came across in 
the Himalayas. Although Ugyen distrusted him, and he abhorred 
Ugyen, yet I placed implicit confidence in his loyalty and ability, 
and his devotion and fidelity to me were boundless. 

Xonnihcr 2(i. — AVe left Kangpa-chan, our party now comprising 

* Yarsa probably means ■■ iipjier lijar) lamt (sa).” Yarn inarn, or yarl.a marha. 
meaning •' upjier and lower,” are terms used throughout Tibet.— (W. K.j 
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four coolies. Pliiirehung marched aloug with my guii as a sign of 
his importance, but its red cloth cover, its principal beauty, had 
been stolen the night before ; his younger brother, Sonam-dorj, 
carried his pack. Ugyen-gyatso and I rode ponies, hired for eight 
annas each, to take us halfway up the Xango la. The old women 
{arna) of the village waited our approach at the east end of the 
bridge to give us the stirrup cup (clianij l /jd) (a custom invariably 
observed in Tibet at the parting of friends setting out on a long 
journey), with howls of wine in their right hand, and plates full 
of parched barley flour (tsantha) in their left. Each of the old 
women poured a little wine into a china cup, to which a pinch of 
flour was added, and we were asked to take a .'ip, with the wish 
of “ Jlay we offer you the like on your return.” "SYe thanked them 
for their kindness, and put a couple of rupees in one of their plates, 
to be divided amongst them. 

We rode slowly on by the bounding river, into which a number 
of little rills empty, flowing down from behind the monastery, and 
over which were several lu'ayer-wheels turned by the water. Our 
way lay amidst thick woods up to Daba ngoiipo, where the natives 
used to get blue clay to make image.s. This clay they held to be 
exceptionally good, as it came from the summit of a holy mountain. 
Erom this point we followed up the bed of a former glacier, passing 
Kamai phugpa, and reaching at Khama kang tung, the timber line. 
A mile beyond the latter place we came to the end of the pasture- 
lands on this side the Xango la, not far from which we saw a flock 
of spotted birds, called srajpa* which Ugyen tried, without success, 
to .shoot. 

The ascent of the Xango la now began over deep snow, in some 
places its surface frozen, in others so soft that we sunk knee-deep 
in it. I soon became no exhausted that I had to get one of the 
coolies to carry me on his back, and .so we reached the summit 
of the pass.f 

Two miles to the west of the pass is Sayong kong, a plateau 
whence there is a direct road leading to Y'angma. A mile below 
this place is Sayong-hok, where vegetation begins again, and 

* Tetraogallus Tibet anas. 

t Cf. Hooker, op. cit.. i. 2o0-2.)4. He made the altitude of tlii.s pass to be 
15.770 feet above sea-levcd. — (W. E.) 

t Holi (or og) means " lower,” l;ung or gong iiKans '• upper.” — (W. R.J 
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gradually increases as one advances along the Luugkyung elm. We 
camped on the river hank under a great boulder, spreading our rugs 
on beds of long dry grass, which covered, but \-ery imperfectly, the 
rough, stony soil. 

Xuccinhcr 27. — We followed down the Lungkyong chu (the only 
way of communication between Kangpa-chan, Yangma, and Wallung), 
the mountains on our left nearly hidden in the morning mists. For 
part of the way our road led along a steep path through thick woods 
of firs, feathery larches, and deodars, amidst wliich I saw many 
pheasants and other kinds of birds, and the coolies told me that 
musk deer and wild sheep were also found there. 

About two miles above the junction of the Yangma with the 
Lungkyong, we crossed the former stream by a wooden bridge, and 
finally arrived at the village of Tingugma, where we rested a wliile 
and ate a light meal. 

Shortly after starting again we met a party of Yangma natives 
driving before them a few sheep and a dozen yaks laden with 
blankets, yak hides, barley, and salt. They were going to a village 
called Chaini, in the Tainbur valley, to exchange their goods for rice 
and Indian corn. Phurchung asked them if the Kangla chen pass 
was still open. Some said we could easily cross it ; others expressed 
doubts about it, for they said three feet of snow had fallen on it a 
few days previously. 

Passing by 31aya phug (a cavern sacred to the goddess iMamo), 
we crossed a little juniper-covered plateau called Shugpa tliang 
(“Juniper plain"), and after a short lait steep climb reached the 
summit of the pass, from whence 1 had a most extended and 
lieautiful view of the surrounding country — behind mo great reddish 
granite rocks, looking like the ruins of gigantic ramparts ; before 
me a plain some two miles long, the lied of a former glacier, encircled 
by snowy mountains rising the one above the other ; while to the 
south-east was the Yango la, and behind it the plain of Surndoiignia. 
Crossing the Djari thang, or “ Plain of Gravel,” and the Do la, or 
“ Pocky pass” (round the base of which the Yangma flows), 1 reached 
by dusk the monastery of Yangma, or Jlauding gomlia, situated on 
a broad, shrub-covered terrace some 40 to •'iU feet above the stream ; 
where Phurchung found me lodgings in a wretched cell, where I 
.settled myself as best 1 could for the night. He obtained a few 
eags and some milk from the lamas ; and while one of the nuns (mii) 
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helped Dao Xanigyal to cook the food, another blew the bellows. 
The lamas were engaged in their animal reading of the Ivahgyur, 
which occupied them daily from .1 in the morning to 7.30 p.m., when 
they I'etired to their res^jective cells. There were fifteen monks and 
seven ani in the lamasery.* 

Ugyen had been suffering most of the ilay with violent pains in 
the bowels ; he now wrapped himself in all the blankets I could 
spare, and lay groaning and crying, Acld-chr (iiia-oiih I” so that I felt 
grave apprehensions for him, and feared that his illness might oblige 
us to stop over in this wretched place. 

Korrmhir 28. — Phurchnng had been away on a drunken bout 
all iiigiit, and I arose full of fear lest he miglit have disclosed our 
plans to his companions, and Ugyen shared my alarm. After a 
while Thurchung and rimiitso appeared, and with much salaaming 
and lolling of the tongue asked me to wait here a dav, the latter 
assuring me that he ho[)ed to obtain, without much difficulty or 
the payment of custom duty (called elm. a in tliis part of Xepal), 
permission for us to proceed on our journey. Shortly after the 
elders arrived, the richest man among them recognizable liy his 
iiniu'.sl'i hat, a long earring, and a deep red serge robe of 
He had come from the village of Yangma riding a half-breed yak 
(Jn), which, with the saddle .still on its liack, stooil tied at the gate 
of the monastery. I anxiously awaited the result of their con- 
ference with my men, and in great anxiety prayed to the Supreme 
Dispenser of our destinies that nothing might happen unfavourable 
to ourselves and our enterprise. 

The jManding goinba, or Xub 3ran-ding gomba, '■ The 'Western 
Flying-3Iedicine 3Ionastery,” owe.s its name to the fact that lama 
Lha-tsun once lived for three years in a cave close by called the 
Zimphug, to discover medicine.s of wonderful potency, and that he 
there ol«tained three wonderful pills. One came to him through the 
air, falling on the spot where the lamasery now stands. The second 
pill fell a little aliove the monastery, where the people of the village 
now burn their dead ; and the third alighted on the spot where the 
great chortcn now stand.s. 

* See infra, p. 37. nete 2. 

t Furugis ratlier .a poor transcription of the word (proiioimced truiO, but befter 

hnown by the Oliinose name piilo. Piilo, though now a C'biiiesc word, is a borrowed 
term, probably the Tibetan name. Phrug is native Tibetan cloth made in pieces u.suallv 
nine or ten fathoms (damha in Tibetan) long and about fourteen inelics broad. ( W. P ) 
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Manding gomba is held in great sanctity, for it is one of the 
first cis-Hiiualayan lamaseries founded by the great red-hat Lama 
Lha-tsun; but Wallung ranks first, and Kaugpa-ehaii second, in point 
of wealth and power. Manding possesses a fine copy of the Kahgyur 
in 125 volumes. 

The T]i((-h]uin<j, or temple, has massive and neatly painted walls 
and doors, after the manner of the Sikkim Ronim. The huts or cells 
of the monks in its immediate vicinity, all painted reil with clay 
obtained from tlie adjacent mountains, are of irregular and ugly 
style, the doors, window.s, and cornices being roughly made; eacli 
house has around it a low stone wall, inside of which the sheep ami 
yak find shelter. 

After a little while Phurchung and Puntso came Ijack to me in 
high spirits over the result of their conference witli the village elders. 
They had told them that I was only a pilgrim {ual.orijn) who spoke 
Tibetan and dressed in Til:)etan fasliion. The head lama said that 
he knew of no order from the Xej)alese Goveriiiueiit for stopping 
lulgrims on their way to Tibet, and that he would certainly not 
pu’event me doing so, as I spoke Tibetan with greater flueuc}- and 
accuracy than many Xepale.se. The headman (f/ojin) asked that 
Phurchung should give bond, holding himself personally responsible 
for my character as a traveller, and a custom duty of eight annas 
a head was levied on our party. Phurchung also told mo tliat the 
headman and head lama were coming to bid me farewell, and tluit 
I must not forget, after exchanging compliments with them, to say 
su/KIpui j(( chotj, “ May we meet again next year.” 

In a little while the big men arrived. The headman, conspicuous 
by his earring, boots, and red serge rolie, noddeil to me slightly, and 
took off his hat. lie asked me why I had chosen sucli a bad seasnu 
for going to Tibet. 1 told him that I did so in obedience to the 
command of our holy and learned chief lama {TMd-ni)., and not by 
my own wish. His object in coming to see me was to find out if 
I spoke Tibetan and understood the Ihiddhist religion. My lluency 
in Tibetan, and the citing of one or two proverbial sayings in course 
of conversation, made him form a high o}iinion of my knowletlge of 
the sacred texts and historie.s, as well as of my character and holiness. 
“ Zc-se, hiso ” (yes, yes), he .said, and then he apologized for not having 
brought me some presents; but I an.swered him that our acipiaintance 
was only just begun, and there would be time in the future to 
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cultivate it, and, handin.u him a scarf ilcludaii'), I expressed the hope 
that we might meet the next year ja rhnri). Many of the 

bystanders made wislies for our welfare, ljut some one in the crowd 
said that I was certainly not a Tibetan. Then another swore I was 
an Indian ; and a third said that they would soon have news of me : 
“ That Hindu will surely die in the snows, and his servants will soon 
return here with the news of his death.” 

It was past noon wlien the coolies ])icked up their loads, and I set 
out in excellent spirits, liaving now escaped the much-feared obstruc- 
tion from the Yangma people, on whose mercy and good-will our 
success entirely depended. 

We passed by some 'laraduiui and cliodcn at the entrance to the 
convent, and then followed up the course of the Yangma, passing by 
a pretty lakelet, the iliza, or “ man eating," * * * § now filled with ice, 
and seeing on the way some r'ery high duirtcii, known as flioii[iica 
I'Hiidol,] “bringing deliverance when seen,” which had a few years 
previously been repaired by the head lama of Wallung. Xear these 
we saw a half-dozen wild sheep {into), but we gave up all idea of 
shooting them when told that the Yangma people think the gods of 
the land and mountains (S/ii-hd,/,/^ ri-llui) would be deeply offended 
if any one molested them. 

By 3 p.m. we got sight of the village of Yangma, J whose 
houses could only be distinguished from the Ixmlders everywhere 
strewing the ground hy the smoke issuing from tlie roofs. There 
W'ere not more than a hundred liouses in the village, and the tields 
round about were enclosed within low stone walls. Buckwheat, 
barley, turnips, radishes, and potatoes are grown here, and rice 
brought from Yang-ku tang and other villages in the warmer valleys 
is procurable. The village was founded by Tibetans from Taslii-rabka, 
one of them having discovered the valley and its comparative fertility 
while bunting for a lost yak calf. The name Yangma was given it 
on account of the breadth of the valley. § 

The male part of the population is idle in the extreme, lint the 

* Mi, '• man ; za, “ to cat.” — i W. 1!.) 

t Mthmij-im, “ seea;” “ entire ; ” yrot. ‘‘ freeilom.” — '^\V. U. 'i 

; Also visited by Hooker. He says that it was (in tS-tS; a miserable collectiou 
of 200 to 300 stone huts. Its altitude is about 13,500 feet above seii-le\el. See Hooker, 
up. cit: i. 238. On p. 2-12 uf his work is a " diagram of the glacial terraces at the fork 
of the Yangma valley.” — 'W. It. ' 

§ Yang-ma. meaning ” broad.” — ' iV K.) 
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women are correspondingly busy; some I saw were threshing corn, 
some gathering fuel, others engaged in various kinds (jf liouseliold 
work. 

By .") p.ni. we got off from this wretched valley, where Phur- 
cliung and the coolies, by the way, were most desirous to remain to 
continue drinking chmvj, though Phurchung showed unmistakable 
signs of having already imbibed too much. After an Inuir’s march 
rve reached Ki phug, where we tbund, under an overhanging rock, a 
bit of ground free from snow on which to camp; but Phurchung 
remained behind in Yangma, in a helplessly drunken condition. 

yoviidhi:/' 29. — The way lay along tiie Yangma, which was 
scarcely visible, snow and ice covering entirely its bed. There was 
nothing to give life to the scenery ; the river flowed in a deep gorge, 
or else opened out into lake-like expanses ; on eitlier siile the 
mountains seemed to i-each to the .sky ; not a bird, not even a cloud 
in the heaven, not a sound save that of our feet crushing the light 
dry snow. It was 11 a.m. when we came to an unfrozen pool, liy 
which we ate our lireakfast of tea and meal. This place, which is in 
a Viroail portion of the valley, is a favourite summer pasture-ground 
(ist'c chan) for the Dokpas, who, from July to September, briug their 
herds of yaks here. 

Po phug was reached after a march of tliree miles through the 
snow, then the ascent became steeper and freer from snow, and we 
came to Luma goma, “ Fountain head,'’ tlie source of the Yangma 
river ; and after an easy ascent of half an liour we arrived at Tsa- 
tsam, the limit of vegetation.'* 

Here we began climbing a huge glacier, a (quarter of a mile wide 
and more than three mile.s long, the f'hyang-chuh gya-lam, or “High- 
way to Holmes.^,'’ over which I was carried on Phurchung's hack 
•wherever the snow lay deep. Then we climbed a huge mass of hare 
black rocks {Dmmn //uy«uy),and darkness had overtaken us before we 
reached the “IVhite Cavern” (Fhii<ii<a hui-po), \vhere we proposed 
passing the night. The fog added to the obscurity of the night, our 
feet were licuumbed Iw the cold, and we fregueiitly slipped into 
crevasses or bet-u^een the clefts of rock.s. Finding it impossible to 
reach the cavern, vre scraped away the snow from between some 
rocks, and there I sat, my knees drawn up, hugging myself during 
the long night. 

* Rfso^ grass ; ” misams^ “ boundary-line, limit ” — (W Pi 
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How exhausted we were with the fatigue of the day's journey, 
how overcome by the rareficatioii of the air, the intensity of the cold, 
and how completely prostrated by hunger and thirst, is not easy to 
describe. The very remembrance of the sufferings of that dreadful 
night makes me shudder even now, but I C£nickly recover under the 
inex2)ressible delight I feel at the consciousness of my great success. 
This was the most trying night I ever passed in my life. There was 
a light breeze blowing, attended with sleet, which fortunately weighed 
iny blankets down and made them cover me closer than they other- 
wise would have done. And so with neither food nor drink, placed 
as if in the grim jaws of death in the bleak and dreary regions of 
snow, where death alone dwells, we spent this most dismal night. 

Xovcmhrr .30. — The coolies once more picked rrp their loads, and 
our guide began in his grave.st tones to recite his Feuia-jv n'j-ne udinlm 
dvha and other maiitra^t. The morning was gloriously radiant, and 
the great Kangla chen glittered before us, bathed in a glory of golden 
light. Fortunately for us, there was no fresh snow on the ground ; 
for, had there been any, we could not pos.sibly have advanced. 
AVe found that we had stopped not more than a furlong from the 
Fhugpa karpo, which, by the way, is not a ca^'e at all, but oidy a 
crevasse between two detached rocks. Our guide, leaving his load in 
charge of hi.s brother, took the lead, driving his long stick into the 
snow at each step, and digging footholds in the soft snow. From 
the White Cavern the top of the pa.ss bore due east, and was distant 
about two miles. Just at the base of the final ascent there is a little 
sandy plain, in the middle of which is a huge boulder; this is the 
“Place of Salvation” {^Tarpu <jo.ng), thus called because, when once 
this point is reached, travellers may be c(jiifideut of attaining the 
summit of the pass. 

I steadily followed in the footsteps of the guide, and would not let 
him take me on hi.s back; for if I succeeded in ascending to the 
highest summit of Kangla chen without any help, I could look to 
the achievement with greater pride. Ugyen here gave out, and it was 
with difficulty that I persuaded Phurchung to carry him on his back, 
fur they were far from being on the best of terms. An hour's hard 
climbing brought us to the summit of the pass. The skv was 
cloudless and of the deepest blue ; against it a snow-clad world of 
mountains stood out in bold relief. Far beyond the maze of snow- 
clad peaks we saw in the north-Avest the mountains of Pherim- 
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ill Tibet, wliile those of Shar Khanibvi stood gloriously out to the 
west. 

The summit of Kangla chen is a plateau, some two miles from east 
to west, and one mile and a quarter from north-west to north-east ; 
it inclines towards the we.st, while to the north-west it is bounded by 
a mountain of considerable height. Our snowshoes (lijai‘) now stood 
us in good need ; unfortunately we had but three pairs, so Phurchung 
and I had to u'ade through the deep snow in tlie footsteps of the 
others, with many slips and more than one narrow escape from falling 
into the deep crevasses. On all sides there was nothing visible but an 
ocean of snow. Innumerable snriwy peaks touched with their white 
heads the pale leaden skies, where .stars were .shining. The rattling 
roar of distant avalanches was frequently heard ; but, after having 
succeeded in cros.sing the loftiest of snowy passes, 1 felt too trans- 
ported with joy to be frightened liy their thumler. 

These splendid scene.s of wonderland, the grandest, the most 
.sublime my eyes har e ever beheld, which Irewildered me so that even 
now my pen finds no words to describe them, inspired me with 
feelings of deep gratitude to Heaven, Iw who.se mercy my life had 
been .spared thus far. 

We camiied on a rock bare (jf snow, and ]iassed another miserable 
night with nothing to drink, and but a couple of dry biscuits to starn 
off our hunger. To add to my misery, Ugyen was still sufl'ering, and 
I had to give him half my cover ing, for he had none of his own ; and 
so, with not even emuigh room to lie down, we passed the niglit 
huddled togetlier, the loads placed on the lower side of the rock so as 
to prevent our falling otf in our sleep. 

Deccmher 1. — ’Tuas not yet dawn when all were on foot and 
bu.sy packing up. The track was hardly visible ; below our path lay 
the great ylacier, extending for miles, which feeds the Taslii-rahka 
river. The snowy sides of the mountains Ireyond this were furrowed 
by glacial streams, very noticeable in their varied shades of blue and 
green, and on the surface of the glacier it.self rose huge rounded 
surfaces, or hummocks, evidently p)roduced by boulder, s concealed 
under the ice. 

Fullowing carefully in the footsteps of Phurchung, we crossed 
Some six .spurs of the J lorjetagh range, and then came to an easy 
patli down the central moraine of a former glacier, now only a huge 
hea]i of houldei’s and The mountains lost, as we advanced. 
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the whitish colour peculiar to the Indian ranges, and assumed the 
blackish or ochre colour distinctive of the Tibetan region. ’Twas 
with a feeling of intense relief that we finally discerned vegetation 
and heard the babbling of a little brook, near which flew birds feed- 
ing oil rhododendron and juniper berries, and a little way off we 
saw some herds of yaks grazing, and smoke rising from a camp tire. 
Here we stopped at the foot of a great rock, and enjoyed, after our 
long fast of two days, a meal of rice and buttered tea. 

We continued down the course of the stream, passing with some 
apprehension near a huge bull-yak or ftlialu, though low stone walls 
separated us from him and kept him away from the she-yaks {(H) 
in the adjacent pasturage. This part of the valley is frequently 
visited by packs of wolves, which kill large numbers of yaks, but 
the bulls are able to drive them off with their long sharp horns. 

At 3 p.iu. we passed Dsongo, the extreme border of the district 
of Tashi-rabka, and where are the ruins of a stone house built 
on a huge boulder. This was formerly a stage-house used by the 
Sikkim Eaja’s people, when the Yangma and Wallung districts still 
belonged to him, when going to or returning from Tibet. A little 
way beyond this point we met some herdsmen, who made inquiries 
as to whence we came and where we were going. Near by were their 
tents, where I noticed two swarthy women and a fierce Tibetan 
mastiff. Phurehimg entered one of the tents, sat down to chat and 
drink a cup of tara, a sort of thin curd.* 

Ugyen was much preoccupied about our getting by Tashi-rabka 
and escaping its headman {Tun'piuKjBa). At about G o’clock we 
were close to the village, and so we hid till dusk in a gully, where 
we boiled our tea and ate some fsainha. The moon .shone out 
briglitly when we resumed our march and passed along a portion of 
a high stone wall, erected by the Tibetans during the Nepalese war, 
when, it is said, they put up five miles of it in a day under orders 
of their general, the Shape Sliata.t This wall is carried across the 

* Tara, or taral. is made of curdled milk sliglitly cooked aud stirred up in the 
process. It is a favourite dish throughout Tibet and Western llongolia, in winch latter 
country it is also known as taral;. It is generally eaten just before meals. In Ea.stern 
Tibet and the Kokoiior it is called djo (pr. slio). It is the same as the yaurt of the 
Turks and the people of the Balkanic (States.— (W. E.) 

t Shape is the colloquial title given to the ministers of State (Kalon) of the Tale 
lama. The word is possibly gshags, "justice ; ” dpt. " model,” though it is now written 
as in the text. See infra, p. 174. — (W. R.) 
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river on a bridge, Avliere it has eight small watch towers. It 
crosses the whole valley, its ends being high up on the sides of the 
mountains. On the farther side of the wall is the village. I'gyen 
and Phurchnng' stood trembling, not knowing whether to turn back 
towards the Kangla cheii pa.ss or to proceed onward towards the 
chorten, near which the headman reshles. Phuntso alone was equal 
to the occasion. “If the guards are awake, we will sing some of 
our national 'Walking songs, and pass ourselves otf for Walhingpa.” 
After a few words of encouragement to the others, we set out. 
Before we had reached the chortni, a voice from a yak-hair tent 
cried out, “ Whence are you, and where are you going ? ” To wliich 
Phuntso replied that we were Walhmgpa going to Shigatse, asked 
them where they were going, and without waiting for a reply we 
hurried on and passed l)y the dreaded headman’s house without 
awakening any one, not even the tierce mastitis tied up in front of 
the dwelling. 

About 30 yards lieyond the house we came to the bridge, a 
rough structure of logs and stone slabs. The Taslii-rabka river was 
partly frozen, and its swift current was sweeping down blocks of 
ice. We crossed over unnoticed, and I then broke the silence with 
thanks to merciful God who had enabled ns to overcome this the 
most dreaded of all difficulties, one which had frightened niy staunch 
friend Phurchung, that the snows of the Kangla chen had not 
daunted. 

We folhnved the river in an easterly direction, passing on the 
way two poor traders (jLiia<jar Khainba *) who were going to Walking 
to sell a wild sheep (/nm) they had killed. Then we came to Pd-u, 
where is a large Ayingmat monastery, and three miles further on to 
a bridge over the two branches of the river. ’Twas nearly midnight 
when we reached a sand-covered hillock called Shara, where we 
halted for the night, and slept in a sheepfold, near which two hunters 
with a hound (.s/zycZ/k) were also camped. 

Di:c€iiih>:r 2. — At sunrise we resumed our journey, and after an 
hour’s march got sight of the village of Guma .Shara, at the foot of a 
range of mountains trending north-west and south-east. Leaving 

Gyngar Khnmha means ‘‘Imlian Kliamba,” the same as probably Hookei’& Khumba 
of Sikkim. See p. 107, note ; and Hooker, i. 136. — ( W. R.; 

t yyiiigma, or Nijingma, the old or red-hat »ect of lamas. Their chief stronghold is 
Ulterior Tibet. Sikkim, and Bhutan. — (W R.) 
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this \'illage some miles away (on our right ?), we turned a little to the 
north and made for the Langhu la. There was not a soul to be seen 
on the vast table-laud we were traversing, only a few little birds 
like swallows twittered on the hillsides by the way, and some kites 
were soaring in the sky near tliima Shara. dVe ascended steadily till 
we came to the foot of the pass, from which point the summit was 
reached by a zigzag cut in the rocks, the whole surface of which 
was inscribed with the mystic syllables, Oni mani j^mdme Imm.* I 
became so fatigued before the summit (some TUU feet above the 
plateau) was reached, that Pluintso had to carry me up; and Ugven 
also made the ascent on Phurchung’s back, as he was still feeling 
very badly and rvas q^uite unable to keep up with us. Prom the 
summit we could see due north, perched on a lofty peak, the Lhakha 
of Sakya, and to our west were snow-clarl peaks of the lofty I’erugh 
mountains. 

On the northern slope of the Langbu we found much drifted 
sand, and a sliort distance from the foot of the ]>ass we came to the 
source of the Ge river,t where we met a party of rice-collectors 
{(larbihpa) on their way to Tashi-rabka with a dozen yaks and some 
donkeys, there to Iniy rice from tlie 'Wallung traders. While 
Phurchung talked to one of them, a former acquaintance, I slipped 
by without attracting their attention ; for had they spoken to me, 
they would certaiuly have detected my nationality by my appearance 
and speech. 

Proceeding onward, we met other parties of swarthy Tibetans, in 
vdiicb the women were conspicuous Ijv their headdress {patvg). 
Their dirt-covered face.s, their white teeth ami eyeballs, made them 
look exceedingly wild. Crossing the rivulet by a bridge made of 
two stone slabs, the valley broadened as we advanced, till we found 
ourselves on a plateau several miles broad, where the rivulet turned 
to the west, to empty probably farther on into the great Arun. 
Phurchung here pointed out a place wlierc there is a large under- 
ground monastery, I the chief teniide {hvijia llwiuj) of which is cut 

* TliO famous ■' six-syllablo praver.’’ .Si-e mv *I,aud of the Lainas,’ p. :S0 r/ smi — ■ 
OV. i;.) 

t A small stream emptying into the Taya Tsaugpo of our maps.— (W. li.) 

t Ugyeii-gyatso visiter! in 1.SS3 another louk-cut liermitage in this ueiglibourhoorl . 
at a phioe called Jvyil-khor ta dub, come lu miles from the Sbe-kar gumba. at the fr)ot 
of the Lama la. It rvas about a quarter mile long. Padma S,,mbhav.r is .■-aid tr* liave 
liverl in it. See ‘ Report ou L.vploratiuns in Bhutan, etc.,’ p, 20, § 20.— (\V. li ; 
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out of tlie massivo ruck. There are twenty iuiiiates to this lamasery, 
ami the church furniture and images are said to be of great 
antiquity. 

Fording the little Tibgyu chu, said to rise in the Chabug la, we 
proceeded in an easterly direction, and passed the little village of 
Wena, a mile from which stands the village of Cliani, where lives 
the Chyugpo mepang family, or the “ rich men who never reply 
nay.” "When travellers passing by this way have asked the rich 
men (chi/i/Rjjo ~) if there was such and such a thing to be had at 
their place, they have never replied in the negati\'e. One day, in the 
month of August, a traveller who had heard the story concerning 
this lamily came to test its truth, and asked the housewife to give 
him a piece of ice, when she at once produced a piece from the butter- 
ca.sk. On another occasion a travelh;r asked fur a chile pepper in 
February, and the mistress of the house gave it to him at once. 

Dceciiihcr 3. — At about a mile from our camp ot last night we 
came to a rivulet some fifteen feet broad, flowing in a north-easterly 
direction. 'We selected a sliallow part of it, acro.ss which Phurcliung 
waded, carrying me on Ids back. Irrigation ditelies led the water of 
this stream on to the neiglibouring barley-fields. We stopped 
towards 7 o'clock at the camp (dc/ctj of Polo, situated in the middle 
(jf a plain extending from east to west some ten miles, and bounded 
to the north by the Aruu river. There were several sheep-folds with 
walls of sun-dried luicks six or seven feet high and two feet thick ; 
ill the corners of these folds were turret-like houses, in which the 
shepherds sought shelter from the severity of the weather. Here we 
hired two yaks for a tiuih.i. + a-piece to carry us to the village of 
Tebong, about six or seven miles away. This whole plateau wa.s 
covered witli a species of briar, amid.st which grew long tine grass, on 
which cows and jo (Iialf-bred yak.s) were feeding, and whence iimu- 
incrable luu'e.s and foxes ran, startled by our approach. Midway 
between Pole and Tebong, Imt on the nioimtain side, lies the village 
of Mug, with some forty families P>efore reaching Tebong, 

* Written plujuQ-^d. Med (from me ), ‘-no.” — (W. E.) 

t Written hhrog. and usually proiioiiueed dru, <lu., or ilo. The name dopa ur drupa 
applies ecnuilly to all imstoral tribes, ami they, when speaking, use it with the accepta- 
tion of ■■ house, dwelling, tent, home.” — (W. E.) 

X Three libetau tankas are the equivalent of one rupee. There were four varieties 
ot tankas then current in Tibet, two of Nep.ilesc minting, two made at Lliasi, the best 
being that known as Gadau tanka, and made at tliu Castle of Gadan.-(W, E ) 
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which is the first village this way on Tashillnmpo soil, we crossed 
the dry bed of the Chorten Xyiina river, forming the boundary, and 
which I had already passed over on my first journey to Shigatse in 
1879.* Xear here we were overtaken by a violent dust-storm, which 
hid the whole country from our view and forced us for a while to 
remain motionless. 

Once on Tashilhunpjo territory, all my fears of being arrested were 
over, and I walked on to the village of Tanglungf with a light 
heart. An hour’s walk brought us to the door of my old acquaintance, 
Xabu ]: IVanga, wlio led me with much ceremony into the best room 
of his home, apologizing for his not being able to lodge me in his 
chapel, which was filled rvith carcasses of sheep and goats drying for 
winter use. 

Laxrnher 4. — Our host appeared early in the morning to inquire 
what we required in the way of food for our journey, and Ugyen gave 
him a list of articles, comprising mutton, barley-meal (tsamha §), butter, 
etc. He also undertook to procure us three ponies, for which I wa.s to 
pay Rs. 4 each as far as Shigatse. While we wore breakfasting a 
number of old acquaintances came in, bringing me presents of tdamha 
mutton, butter, and clumg. One man, a doctor {cimclii), brought a 
fox-skin cap of ingenious make, which he offered to sell me. It was 
so contrived that it protected every part of the head, leaving only 
the eyes and nose exposed, or it could be turned up and used as an 
ordinary hat.|| 

In the evening Delah Tondub, the head of the militia or village 
police received an order from Khamba djong, which he 

brought me to decipher. It was to the effect that he must hold 
himself and force in readiness to proceed at once to the Lachan 
boundary, fully equipped ndth matchlocks, lances, swords, slings, etc., 

* In 1879 Chandra Das crossed the Chorten nyima la, probably 20 to 30 miles 
south of the village of Tebong (called then by him Thekong). He followed the 
Chorten nyima river from its source in the mountain of the same name to near its 
mouth at Telioiig, where his route joined the one described in the present narrative. — 
(W. E.) 

t Or, more correctly, Drang-lung ; for he says, in his diary for 1879, that it means 
“ cold valley.” — (W. 11.) 

t Nabu, or. more correctly, Naho. means ‘‘ host, landlord.” — (W. E.) 

§ Called satu by Anglo-Indian writers. This word is also found in Georgii, ‘ Alpha- 
betum Tibetanum ’ (1782), p. 410 : “ Hordei farinam in jentaculi, pultisque formam 
subactam Satk eommuni vocabulo dicunt.” — (W. E.) 

jj This is the ordinary style of Mongol fur cap, very generally used in Tibet. — (W. E ) 

\ (Jn this organization, see chap. vii. p. ISU. 
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ill view of the fact that a “ very important European official, deputy 
of the Lieut. -Governor of Bengal, was on his way to the Tibetan 
Irontier. This information was communicated by the frontier guards, 
in consequence of which necessary precautions were urgently needed.” 
I told them that the official referred to was probably Captain Harman 
of the Survey Department, with whom he was acquainted, having 
met him the year before at Tangit, near Lachan. 

Deccmher 5. — ^Our arrangements lieing completed and the ponies 
at the door, we hastened to finish our breakfast. From the sheep- 
pen close by the house we saw some fifty sheep led to the slaughtering- 
place behind the village. The butchers mutter some niaatrai over 
each one before killing it, and they receive as their perquisite the 
heads. 

Following the same route 1 had taken in 1879, we left the 
village of IMencle * on our left, and, crossing several frozen streams, 
we came to the village of Targye, where we stopped in the house of 
an old man, who invited us to be his guests in the hoiie of getting 
some medicine for dyspepsia from which he was suffering. He put 
us up in his storehouse, amidst his Ijarley, yak-lrair liags, farming 
implements, etc. He had manufactured some rugs, and I bought one 
from him for a couple of rupees. The villagers, hearing of my pur- 
chase, brought me a number of their choicest carpets, but the price 
asked was larger than 1 cared to give. 

Deccmher G. — I learnt with pleasure from my host that the 
Minister of Temporal Affairs {Kjah rinj f) of Ldteiior Tibet {Tmag) 
was Pheiidi Khaiigsar, to whom I was well known. My host and 
his wife came and begged some medicine, and I }irepared for him 
an effervescent draught, which the old man swallowed with much 
difficulty. “ Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, “ it boiled and foamed even as 
it ran down my throat ; it must be a medicine of wonderful potency ! 
1 never took such a drink in my life, nor heard of it.s like before ! ” 
And the s[iectators all said, in amazement, “This umchi is a miracle- 
worker {tulpa) ; his medicine boils in cold water.” And so my fame 
was noised abroad. 

* In his journey of 1S79, he speaks of McnJe as *' the pretty village of iMeude. . . . 
Facing the village is a ilower-gardeu, hi which are also dwarf willows, stunted birch 
and junii.er trees.” lie also says that Targe fTargye) is nu the Yaru-tsang-po (the 
Taya t=aug-po of the maps), probably a local appellation for the upper Arun. Taya 
tsang-po is probably Targye tsaug-po, '“the river of the Tar-gye.” — ,W. It.) 

T Probably Khyah-ilvang, ''all-powerful,” a title in frequent use in Tibet. — (\V. It.) 
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Crossing the Yarn la, we made for Kurina, before reaching which 
place we experienced some difficnlty in crossing the broad bed of the 
frozen river.* Year the village we saw in the helds several wild 
asses {loi/Kiij), some wild goats {niji/o), and wild sheep (nao). At 
Knrma we put np in the house of a doctor, an acquaintance of 
Phurchnng, who had firought him a quantity of medicines the amclii 
had the year past commissioned him to buy at Karjiliiig. Our 
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supply of meat being exhausted, Ugyen bought a sheeji’s carcass 
{paijpt). When the sheep get very fat, the people, for fear of losing 
any of the fat by skinning them, roast the whole as they would a pig-.f 

* Tills river is the Che chu (or Chi chu). the great Aruii. Kurnia. the author 
tells us in his journal of ISTD. is a “Dokpa town coutuining about six hundred families. 
. . . All supplies are brought here from Shigatse.’’— (W. R.) 

t Hence the name p/iai/, “pig;” ««, “goat.” S. C. D. says they roast tliem alive. 
This must be a mistake. I never heard of meat being r.asted in Tiliet. He evidently 
means that the sheep are cooked without the skin being removed. Thi- MoiuniUdo the 
same thing, throwing the carcass (some say the live sheep) in boiling water. These 
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Dccciiihi'i' 7 . — Leaving Knrnia early in the morning, we arrived at 
lago by ti p.m., where we got acconiiiiodations in the house of a rich 
farmer, paying him a tanl-a as room-rent (naJa). I had been feeling- 
very badly all day, but Phurchung whispered to me to let no one 
know I was ill, as sick men are not admitted into people's dwellings 
in this country. 

Bcccniher 8. — Py lu a.m. we reached Tamar, f in the valley of the 
Ee chu, here thickly dotted with hamlets. Xunierous flocks of 
pigeons and swallows were picking worms and grain in the fields, 
and Ugyeu told me that the pigeons were a seiious nuisance to the 
people, for they are not allowed to kill them, animal life being held 
sacred. 

We passed the foot of the hill on which the Eegyinpai lamasery! 
is situated, and by 2 }).m. came to Lahrang dokpa ; hut finding all 
the houses closed, we continued on to the Xamhu la,§ crossing which 
we reached the village of Namhu, where we stopped in the house of 
a friend of Phurchung. 

Drcchiljci' 9. — We arose by 3.30 in the morning, and ijut on our 
best clothes, for to-day we were to enter Tashilhunpo. Travellers 
were more numerous now ; we met several parties of traders with 
yaks and donkeys or laden sheep going to or coming from Shigatse. 
The day was cold, and there was a light wind blowing. I alternately 
rode and walked, and tliough I was by this time greatly reduced in 
flesh by the hardships 1 had had to encounter, I was in high spirits 
at the success which had so far attended me. Xot so Pgyen : he was 
ill, and fretted fearfully, his appearance was re})ul3ive,and his language 
to the Tang-lung men, whose ponies we rode, was most abusive, but 
they bore patiently with him. At 9 o’clock we passed through Lhuta, 
and an hour later came to the village of Jong Luguri,|j where I was 

carcasses are sold ia a frozen state by the Mongols in Peking in winter, and are known 
as Tang-yang, or “scalded slieep,” in Chinese. Cf. C. II. Markham’s ‘Narrative of the 
Mission of Geo. Bogle,’ SC. — (W. B.) 

* It is called Ya-go on the maps. S. C. D. says, in the account of his first journey, 
that tills village is on the hoiindary-line between Lhasa and Ulterior Tibet, beloiigine 
to the former country. — (W, E.) 

t The 'Tagmar of our maps. The writer says elsewhere that it has about two 
hundred houses. — (W. Pi. ) 

{ The Bra-gyin pa goiuba of the maps. — (W. E.) 

§ The Xgambii dung la of our maps, altitude 1I,S00 feet ; but in the account of his 
first journey S. C. D. says it is lo.lOO feet high. The descent on the north side, he 
ailds, is very steep. — (W. It.) 

,[ Or Lngui'i jong, as he calls it elsewhere. — (W. It.) 
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most kindly received by luy former host of ISTlf Lobdon puti. I 
ate a couple of eygs and drank a few cups of tea ; then, reloading our 
ponies, we paid our bill (ja/fgc) and set out for Tashilhunpo, where we 
arrived by half-past four, entei'ing it by the small western entrance 
marked by two cltorti n-'S.* 

* S C. D. reached thia city for the first time on July 7, 1871). 



TOWN OF SHIGATSE. 



S Norgya khangsar. The residence of the chief noble cf 
Tathi Lhunpo. 

9 Chinese bunal ground. 

a Tondub khangsar The residence of Shnpeh Rompa. 

12. Panja or gyami khaiig. (gunners for the 0nne$e militia 
13 Amban's residence. The house of the Imperial Chinese 
resident 


. Jong Samdub-tae. The fort dnd court of the Magistrate 
of Shigntse. 

Buad to the Teang po (fltver Brahmaputra) 

Shigats>e. The town (called Digar eke by the Nepalese). 

. Thom or Market 

. TspC-yang-tse. Uarden for the Chinese 
Chaugio khang&ar. The vark belonging to the estate of 
Chnnglo thar. 

. Daloyeh Chyangra. The park for the use of the Com- 
mandant of the Chinese I 


27 Jah-bu-tbang The camp and field for exercise. 

23. Kesar Lbakliang The Temple of the War god callcl 
Kesar. 

29. Pachal-para. The Northern division of the tovni of 
Shigatse 

30 Cba-o-para. The Southern division of the town of 
Shigutse. 

31. Phan-para The Central dimton of the toton of 
Shigatse. 




Pxiblisljed liy tlie Koval Geographical Society 
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CHAPTER II. 

KESinEXi E AT TASHILHUXPO. 

We entered the monastery of Tashilhunpo V)y the little we.sterii gate, 
in front of which «tand two rhot'fr,is — one very large with a gilt 
spire, the other smaller hut lu-atlv constructed. I walked along the 
narrow lane, lined on either .siile hy lofty buildings, with the 
measured steps and grave demeanour which all wearers of the sacred 
costume are supposed t<.) have. Tlie rays of the setting sun shone 
on the gilded spires of the houses and tombs in the monastery, and 
made a most enchanting picture.* 

The minister, I learned from his head cook (Muchr/ii), whom I 
now met, had gone ti.i Dcuigtse, his native town, but he had left 
instructions tluit I be lodged in the Targod clitd-khang until his 
return. 

Tliougli the news of the absence of my friend Phendi Khang-sar 
somewhat damped my spirits, yet the pleasing thought of having 
been able for the second time to visit Tashilhunpo was a source of 
intinite gratification. The IMachcn opened the padlock which closed 
the great door of the house, and ushered me in with outstretched 
baud'; and greetings of ■' PtimUh In, ch iiuii-p]u:li iiamj,'’ “ ’Welcome, Mr. 
I’undit." i 

The building was a three-storied one, the ground floor, adjoining 
which were two stables, being used as a godowii. The rooms on the 
lirst floor were s])acious and neat, but very cold on account of the 

* “ If the magnitiei nec uf the ]ilace w.as tf> be iiicreascil by any external cause, non > 
could more superbly have adorned its numerous gilded canopies and turrets than the 
sun rising in full splendour directly oppo.site. It presenteil a view wonderfully beauti- 
ful and brilliant ; the efteet was little short of magic, and it made an impression which 
no time will ever efface from my mind.” — Captain Samuel Turner, ‘ Embassy to the 
Court of the Teshu I.ama,’ '23(1. 

t This word is colloqiiially used to designate the cook of any dignitary or official. — 
(W R.) 

I ( )r rather, " Please walk iu. Jlr Pundit.” — flV. E.) 
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height of the roof and tlie absence of sunlight. The third ^torr, 
though it looked .snng, was expn.sed to the wind, and tljerefore un- 
inhabitable. The minister’s steward {Xcrpo *), eoniing in while we 
were looking over the house, recouimenrled the first floor for our 
residence, as it would be warm in winter, when iiiueli air is not 
desirable. Having made up my mind to occupy it, he had the rooms 
dusted, and removed some two hundred volumes, a pile of printiug- 
Idocks, board, s, and tallies with which the rooms were encumboreil ; 
and then, some thickly stuffed cushions having been spread, on wliich 
our carpets and rugs were placed, he beggoil us to be seated. Cups 
were placed on .some small tables before ns, and tea was brought 
from the minister’.s kitchen and served us liy the head cook. A few 
twisted biscuits,! some pieces of 7nutton and tsui/il/// were [mt before 
jne, and from another teapot tea, of evidently an inferior quality, 
was served to ray comixanions. 

The Xerpa told me that we were to be lodged here by the 
minister’s order, but if we did not like the place we might write 
to him on the subject, and he would have the letter forwarded to 
Dongtse. The remoteness of the house, with only that of the 
minister near it, and, above all, its location near the we.stern gate, 
gave it peculiar advantages, wliich appeared to me very essential 
for my purposes, and we had every reason to be delighted at the 
forethought of our patron, who had shown himself so anxious about 
our safe arrival and comfort. 

AVhen the Xerpa and Haclien had left us, I consulted with 
Ugyeii about making preseut.s to the servant.s of the minister and 
to our former acquaintances, iloney, being very scarce in Tibet, 
is valued above all things, so that fur the renewal of our former 
acquaintance we could do nothing better than to make presents of 
silver coin and scarves [Ihitarf). 

Later on in the evening we returned the visits of the steward 
and his comrades, and presented them with rupees, eight-anna or funr- 
anna pieces, according to the importance of their respective otliee.s. 
With difficulty we persuaded them to accept the pre.seuts, for tliey 
feared lest the minister might be vexed at their taking money from me. 

* Or Xyer-pa (ynyer-pa) ; this word is Generally useJ to desicuate the procurator 
or manager of the temporal aftairs of a lamasery. — (W. R.) 

t Called hia-lina by the Chinese; made of thin strips of donf;li thrown into boiling 
grease for a minute or two. They are eaten all over China, Mongolia, and Tibet. I 
do not know the Tibetan name; Mongols call them by the Chinese term of ma-hua-erh. 
-(W. R.) 
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iJi'ci iiJ'i r 10. — U.iiven and Plmreliuii" were ui> 1)Y daylight, 
arranging things and huyiiig tirewuod and other nece.ssaries. Shortly 
after I had arisen the men we had hired at Tang-lung to lead <jur 
ponies came in for their rewards. I gave each of tlieiu six fanlas, 
and some twisted hiseuits to carry home to their children, all of 
which pleased theni greatly. Tt felt strange to me not to have a 
day’s journey before me, so accustomed had I become to daily tra\'el, 
instead of which I could .sit peacefully reclining on my cirsliions on 
the balcony, liglited up liy the rays of the morning sun. rimrchung 
was the oidy .servant I now had to attend on both my.self and Ugyen, 
so it was decided to hire a man to help him in fetching water and 
in blowing the bellows. AVe liad to wait till the Shigatse market 
(/out) opened at 11 o'clock l)efore we conld get any breakfast, for 
our provisions were exhausted. I’oth Ugyen and Phurclmng went 
to the market, fri.)m which they shortly returned with l)Utter, salt, 
mutton, tsoiJia, jJiiiig* and a few Chinese cakes for me. They had 
been surronudeil on the wav by two parties of lieggars (I^iyi/ahc/), 
who, recognizing Ugyen as a new arrival from Sikkim, liad Iw 
alternate threats and solicitations .succeeded in squeezing fi'om him 
several silver pieces. They liad also seen an altercation between 
a woman selling salt and .some Khamha traders. One uf the latter 
had biinglit several xo/’.s of salt from the woman, and had offered her 
a debased ta.iilu in payment, which she had refused. The Khamha 
would not return the salt or ]iay in better coin ; he called six or 
seven of his friends to him, threw the salt on the ground, and wanted 
to heat the woman, whom there was im police to protect. It ended 
by the savage Khamha walking off nnmulesled, and the poor woman 
hising her salt. Ug\'en was greatly surprised at the hiwlessness of 
the people in the market, their violence towards the helpless, and the 
al.iseiice of police supervision. I smiled at lii.s fears, and told liini 
to take a hearty lireakfast. In tlse er'cning I called at the Plmntso 
Kluingsar, and learnt from llie .steward that Kiisho Tnng-ehen.f the 
minister’.s .secretary, would he hack on the following afternoon. 

* This appears to be the Cliinesc j'/n;/, meaning “ cake or pastry.” In Xorth-West 
China and Szechuan this word designates a thin cake of wheat-flnur t!ie size of a plate, 
cooked on a hot iron or in a sliallow dish. In Tibetan it is called pale. -CW. It.) 

t Kuiho is the Tibetan equivalent of ‘‘ Mr. ” ; Tuun-chen \a Drnnj {ijhj) chen-im. 
“chief secretary,” not a name, as one might suppose by the way it is used in this 
narrative. The ministei's residence, S. C. P says elsewhere, was at the northern end of 
the town. It is a stone building thi ee stories high, the exterior painted yellow — (W. R ) 
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Bi'cemhci' 11. — jily breakfast consisted of a cup f)f broth 
with tsniiiba, radishes, marrow, and minced mutton, a little salt and 
some dried cheese {cJunn) in it. When it was over kgyen and 
Phurchung went to market, and on the way they met Choi-tashi, 
a IMongol monk, wlioin I had once helpe<l at Darjiling with food 
and money. The faithful Mongol had not forgotten my kindness : 
as soon as he saw Ugyen he threw his arms around him and led 
him to his home in the lamasery. Pgyen learnt from him of the 
whereabouts of some of my old acquaintances — Lob-zang Tanzing 
and other Mongol friends. Lob-zang had failed to pass his final 
examination for admission into the monastery, in which it is required 
of candidates to repeat without a single omission or mistake 120 
pages of selected sacred texts,* so he had been deprived of subsistence 
allowances, and had seen his name struck off the roll of monks. He 
had in consequence left Tashilhunpo four months before my arrival 
for his native land, proposing to visit Idiasa on the way. 

In the market XMveu met another old aci|uaintaiice, the Chinese 
head of the 8higatse police, who invited him into his house, where 
his mistress (ani) served them rhan// and a dish of vermicelli 
(Jija Then the Chinaman told I'gyen of the recent row in 

which the junior Amban had been involved, and of his own incredibly 
swift ride to Lhasa to carry dispatches to the senior Amlian. As 
the senior Amban, together with the Shape Sa-wang rampa and 
Lhalu, had come to Shigatse to settle the trouble, tlie head constable 
claimed for himself no .small share in the succe.s3ful termination of 
the affair. It was also said that the Sliape, together with the Amban, 
had decided to enforce the circulation of e\'ery kind of silver coin, 
no matter how debased. The distinction made in the Shigatse 
market between good and bad coin was con.sidered to be productive 
of much inconvenience to trade, and .so they had forbidden it. The 
same order had been recently enforced at Lhasa, to the great con- 
venience and satisfaction of the jieople. Secret orders were issued 
to arrest the few resjjectable monied men who might offer objections 
to the enforced circulation of debased coin, liy vdiich means all 
trouble in the matter, it was hoped, would be averted. In con- 
sequence of this Lgyen took care not to get into tmuble by changing 

* Farther on (p. 57) our author sa.vs 125 pages. 

t C.iUed in Chinese mien, ami nearly tlie same as the Italian spaghetti. The word 
is also frequently used for the Chinese Jcua-mien. — (W. R.) 
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our Indian coins for Tibetan fanhf, by excliaiigiu”' tliern in the 
monastery itself. 

Ill tlie market-place niv men .saw several parties of prisoners 
loaded with chains weighing twenty pounds and upwards. Some 
had their hands manacled, others their anus passed through lilocks 
of wood, not a few had their eyes put out. The Government does 
not provide these miserable wretches with food, but lets them beg 
their sustenance in the market-place. They are more troublesome 
than even the llagyaba.s, and pour out curses and vile abuse on all 
who do not at once give them alms. At 4 p.m. I was told that the 
minister’s secretary, the Kusho Tung-chen, had arrived, and wanted 
to see me ; so I dressed myself in my lama costume, and, accom - 
panied by Ggyen carrying a few coins and .some l-hatwj, I went to 
the Puntso Ivhangsar. 

Being conducted into las presence, I presented him with a scarf 
and a couple of rupees, and Ugyen did the same. We were then 
given fine hhutag, and asked, with an air of genuine cordiality and 
kindness which greatly pleased me, to be seated beside him. A 
stutfed raised seat, covered with a Chinese rug, was given me, and 
a small table placed before me. Ugyen occupied a lower seat, and 
the table given him was also lower than mine, to show the difference 
of rank between us. I’late.s of dried and boiled mutton, together with 
howls of tmmha, were served u.s. An attendant then brought from 
the minister’s shelves handsome china cups, and, filling them with 
tea, asked me to drink with “ Puiidih la, ^ul-ja-sh: ” (“ Please drink, 
Mr. Pundit”), at which I drank about a third of the contents; for 
it is customary in Tibet not to drink more than this at first, while 
to drink less would he a reflection on the cook or the host. After a 
.short eoiiversatiun of no importance I returned to my dwelling. 

XJu-i mher 12. — The secretary .sent to inform us that he would he 
despatehiug a messenger to Dongt'.e in the evening, and tliat if we 
had any letters to .■^end they should be ready before noon. TVe at 
once applied ourselves to drafting a letter to the miiii.ster, which was 
no easy matter, a.s the form of the paper, the margin to l)e left at the 
top and bottom of the slieet, and the choice of complimentary words 
at the heginiiing, had all to be carefully weighed. "We tried to 
convey to the minister how sorry we were in not having had the 
honour and pleasure of meeting him at Tashilhunpo, and how thank- 
ful we felt to him for his great kindness in arranging for our comfort 

K 
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and acuommodutioii. We begged liim, if possible, to retniii to the 
capital for the good of all living beings, and particularly for ourselves, 
who depended solely on bis mercy" for the security of our lives. We 
also told him that the lithographic press he had. ordered me on my' 
first visit to buy for him in India had arrived at Lachan, wliere it 
was held by the prefect of Khaniba djong. Ugyen wrote a separate 
letter to the minister, and tlien we took them to tlie secretary, who 
added a few lines to our notes, asking his ma.ster to vouchsafe his 
sacred protection and mercy to us wlio had come so far and had 
encountered such incredible hard.sliij'S and dangers. 

Eeturning h(3me, I found Lupa gyantsaan (gyaltsan ?), a former 
acquaintance, awaiting me. lie jireseuted me some provisions and 
other things, and offered his services to hay what I might require, 
and see that I was not cheated. He also agreed to send me a good 
servant. 

In the evening I called on another old friend, a most respectable 
man, Knsho Dechang. He was ilelighted to see me. Eising from his 
cushion, he begged me come in, saying, Chifog-plich-iunuj-clLuj.'’ The 
steward (soIroii *) then ser\'ed tea, replenishing my cup from a silver 
teapot {cJtuialdiii) an soon as it was about a third empty. Ivusho 
Dechang then questioned me concerning the pi-esent condition of 
affairs in Aryavarta (India), and about its government under the 
Frang (Europeans). The conversation then turned on the recent 
row with the Chinese and its settlement, reached to-day. 

The two Chinese Eesideuts at Lhasa inspect each year in turn 
the Xepal-Tibet frontier, in order to ascertain the discipline of the 
garrison at Tingri and the state of the defences and military re- 
sources of the several frontier posts. As the task is a most tedious 
and fatiguing oue, owing to the desert-like cuiiditiou of the country', 
the .Iniban.s draw lots to find out who is to go on the inspection 
tour. In the latter part of October of this year it fell to the junior 
.Vmhan’s lot to visit Tingri djong and Shigatse. He started accord- 
ingly', accompanied by an experienced Tibetan civil officer with the 
rank of Tsipoii (accountant), who was to arrange, as usual, for the 
transportation of the ^Imbaii and his retinue b\' sending messengers 
ini/ondo) ahead to the different station.s along the road. The Amlian 
decided to follow the northern road (rhamj lam) cid Toilung Tsoiqfiiu. 

* Or, more correctly, the cup-bearer, or teapot-bearer,” The Solpon eben-po is 
one of the great otBcers of State both at Taehiihuupo ami Lhasa.— (W, E.) 
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Xow, accordiug to pre-establislied cvistuiii, the Tibetan treasury has 
to pay the Amban a daily travelling allowance of four dnchc, or 
lis. 500 ; * but the Governiiient of Lhasa, instead of paying it out 
of the Government treasury, raises it from the people at the time of 
the Amban’s journey and along his route. The obligation of raising 
the Amban’s allowance then devolved on the Tsipon Kong chyang- 
lochan. Gn arriving at Shigatse, the Amban demanded six docJies, 
or Ks. 750, instead of four. The Tsipon notified the people (jiiistier) 
between Shigatse and Tingri, and when they refused to give this 
amount, the headmen (fsoi/-EO)i) were flogged, and their ponies and 
property sold to make up the amount. 

lleturning to Shigatse on his way back to Lhasa, the Amban 
stopped there several days, during which he insisted on a daily allow- 
ance of Es. 750, which, the people protesting they could not pay, the 
Chinese soldiery, by various oppressive means, tried to squeeze out 
of them. The Tsipon tried to resign his commission, and then the 
Amban visited his anger on him. In the mean time the people 
combined in a body t(j resist the exaction, and, with the connivance 
of the two prefects {Djtjiijpoa) of Shigatse, openly refused payment 
of the Amban’s unjust demands. The Amban, furious, ordered his 
Chinese soldiers to arrest the Djongpon and put the Tsipon in irons ; 
but the former fled, and the soldiery were stoned by the mob. The 
next day the Tsipon was tied to a pillar of the Amban’s house and 
flogged. After he had received some fifteen cut.s, volleys of stones 
were thrown, and the Amban severely hurt before he could escape 
into the house, and he was only saved from the infuriated populace 
by the prompt arrival of the Tibetan general {Bnh-poii) with the 
troops under his conrmand. Then it was that a messenger was sent 
post-haste to Lhasa, and the senior Amban, the ministers (Shape) 
Eampa and Llmlu having arrived, formed, with the temporal minister 
of the Tashi lama {Kiinlj-dcunij clixiqjij) and the paymaster of the 
forces, a commission to investigate the matter. 

Their judgment in the case was made known on the 12th. It 
bore that the two Djongpon of Shigatse should be degraded from 
the third to the foirrth class of Chinese official rank, losing also their 
position as Djoiigpoii for that of DJougnyer under new Djongpon ; 

lido-tdail. ail ingot of silver fifty Chinese oiiucc-s (taels anil also called 

ytiDihii (from the Chinese yutui-pao', ftirminai {rta-nniy-ina. also pronounced tdnpt^ma), 
or simply do. A do is usually exchanged for Rs. 100. Turner, ‘Embassy,’ p. 
speaks of masses of pure bullion called Taricma. — (W. R.) 
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and that, furthermore, each of them should receive two hundred blows 
with the bamboo. The villaye headmen (fsog-jKiii) were to receive 
four hundred blows with the bamboo, and be imprisoned fur two 
months in the jails of lie and Ivhamba djong. Eight elders {gamRo) 
were to receive fifty blows of the bamboo, and wear the cangue for 
six months. 

As to the junior Ambau, it being xn-oveii that he had attempted 
to extort more than his allowance from the peojde, the Commis- 
sioners decided to petition the Court of Peking to no longer allow 
the payment by the Tibetan people of the Chinese travelling allow- 
ance (jga-tal *) in such cases, oidy sujtplying the usual travelling 
facilities. To obtain this concession, it is said that two Lhasa Shape 
paid the Amhan fifteen doc/o’, or Ps. 1875. 

Dechang then incjuired what medicines I had brought, as he Avas 
sutferiiig from a cold and cough, and I promised to give him some 
later on. Then, pouring the contents of my cup iuto tlie slop-bowl 
(shrd/i t), as a sign of taking leave, I arose and Avent home. 

Dca iJihcr Id. — To-day some 15,(.i0b persons assembled at noun in 
the market-place to see tlie arrival of the Kashmir Envoy Avith his 
guards and escort in military dress. All the alleys of Shigatse, the 
courtyard of Kesar Lhakhang, and the adjacent gardeii.s AA'ere filled 
Avith people all eagerly waiting for the kmo (sight). There Avas the 
EuA'oyof the Maharaja Avith some fifty soAvars, ail in nniform, besides 
a hundred mounted followers of various nationalities, some Sikhs, 
Mohammedans AAith floAA'iug beards and white turbans, Ladakis in 
clumsy lambskin dresses, Murniis from Nepal, Dokpas from Chang, 
a feAv Nepalese, and some Tibetans from Kiroiig. There AA-ere also 
Avith the Envoy a number of merchants dres.sed in princely style, and 
attended by servants in liveries of silk and broadcloth. Some of their 
ponies were also richly caparisoned with ornaments of silver and 
brocade of gold. The Kashmir GoA'erunieut, I learnt, sends an cua uv 
to Lhasa every three years Avith presents (called tribute) to the ( bund 
Lama. The Tiljetaii Goveniiueiit, on receiA'iug notice ot the proposed 
setting out of the mission, has relay.s (fa-u) of pouie.s and mides 
about 5()U head, and also coolies, prepared at all the tOAvns and post- 

* The colloquial name for Chinese in Tibet is Gyu. In the official language they 
are called Gya-nag — (AA*. E.) 

t Or Ja-lu also called /« lu-sa, "bowl ' or placej to pour tea in.” Usually a 

cup with a metal cover. — (AV. ll.) 
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stations along- the road from tire Ladak frontier to Lhasa. Although 
so largo a nniuber of ponies and men is hardly necessary li >r the Envoy, 
who only brings presents of precious thiiig.s of little bulk, the party 
avails itself of the privilege for the carriage of personal property and 
merchandise to and from Lhasa. As the mission passed by, we heard 
rhe people remark that all this splendour and ostentation was at the 
expense of the Government of Lliasa. and to the ruin of the pour 
people of Tibet. 

The origin of this tribute from Kashmir to Lhasa is as follows : 
After the conr|nest of Ladak, Balti, and ,‘skardo. Zorwar Sing, the famou.s 
Sikli general of Tfaliaraja ( lolali Sing, turned liis arms against Tindok 
and Gar in the a'car 1ST0~41. TJiese two provinces, which produce the 
finest wool of Tibet, and contain the wealthiest and most sacred of 
its monasteries, were held by the great Buddhist ruler of Tibet as his 
most valued possessions, and tlie Sikh general, by attempting their 
concptest, excited the wrath of the Lhasa Government, who, applying 
to their suzerain, the Emperor of China, raas able to put more than 
lO.dOd men in the field. Zorwar Sing, with .some .'0110 men, invaded 
these two provinces, and the governor (i/mYiOii) fled to the Chang 
tang,* leaving the fort (cd' Jludok and tJie whole coujitry at the 
mercy of the enemy. The general e.-^tahlishc-d liimstdf near the sacred 
lake TLipham (TIanasarowar), and .sent detaclnnents all over the 
country to ]allage and .spread desecintiou in the holiest of Buddhist 
sanctuaries at Tlapham and Kailas; and one body of troo])s he posted 
at Purang, near the Kepal frontier, to watch the Lhasa forces. The 
combined forces of Lhasa and China now marched on Pudok under 
the leadership of one of tlie Shape and Zorwar Sing, whose contempt 
for the Tibetan soldiery was great, and who underrated the strength 
of the forces opposed to him, sent some small det-uTimeiit.s of his 
troops to oppose their advance. These were cut to pieces, when he 
himself, at the head of his troops, advanced to encounter the Lliasa 
forces. Tlie two armies fought for two days and nights without any 
decisive result, hut on the tliird da\-^ the fSikh general fell, and \ ictory 
declared itself for the huna.s. The defeat was eom}ilete, and the 
number of slain on botli .sides immen.se. The victorious trou]is now 
threatened Ladak, and the Maliaraja sued for jieace. A treaty was 
eouelnded by the agent of Golah Sing and the Government of Llui'^a, 
of which one of the terms was the jiaymeut of a trieiniial tributo. 

* The nortlirrn pTpt of Tibrt, l)y a tt-w tiihes itnly . — ' \\ U.) 
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Talking witli the Kusho Tung-chen of the severity of the pnnish- 
ment inliicted yesterday on the Djongpon of Shigatse and the circle 
headmen [tsoj-jM'd), he told me that, besides those mentioned above, 
the Djongpon had had the flesh and skin stripped off their hands. 
The tsog-pon had otfered to pay the mandarin Es. lldUO u-piece to 
escape the 400 blows of the bamboo, but the Chinese had been 
inexorable. 

Dccciuhcr 14. — The Tnng-chen sent me one of his acrpiaintances, 
ISTorpu Tondub, a Donnyer of Dongtse, with a recpiest that I would 
let him have some medicine, as he was sufferintr from dyspepsia. At 
first I refused, as I had but very few <lrugs with me, and only in 
quantity sufficient for myself; but, the Tung-chen insisting, I took 
my medicine-chest witli me and went to his house. Lifting up the 
lid, I displayed the various bottles with their sparkling contents, the 
secretary, his friends, and the servants all looking on with amaze- 
ment, while Xorpii Tondub, at the very sight of the bottles, seemed 
to become certain of recovery, and said he would pay as much money 
as I might a.sk. I replied that even then I could not let him have 
any medicine, as no amount of money could get me a fresh supply 
of drugs from India once these finished, for the jiusses were all 
closed by the Tilietan (lovernmeut. At this the Tung-chen looked 
anxious, so I opened one of the bottles and called for a china cup, 
and three or four persons ran to the kitchen and brought me half a 
dozen large and small one.s. I weighed the medicine in my brass 
balance ; the drams and scruples, which glittered like gold coins, per- 
jflexed them much, as they thought I was a miracle-worker who used 
gold coins for weights. I now told them that the two medicines when 
mixed would boil. The very announcement of this filled the spec- 
tators with mute amazement, and made the patient tremble with fear ; 
he looked at the Tung-chen and then to heaven with anxiety, evidently 
repenting him for having ju-essed me for medicine, and seemed anxious 
to escape from my hands, il’lie secretary, too, looked aghast ; but 
the medicines were mixed, and to his mind they were too valuable 
to be thrown away ; so, having examined if the two mixtures were hot. 
and finding that they were not, he encouraged tlie patient, saying that 
I wa.s a great physician, and he had no cause to apprehend danger from 
my hands. I told the patient that he could depend on me that I was 
not going to administer poi.son to him, and to be ready to take the 
draught as soon as it frothed up. All waited with eager expectation 
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to see the phenomenon, when lo 1 the mixture foamed with a hissing 
noise, which made the patient shrink back. I told him to dip Ids 
linger in the boiling mixture ; and when he found it cold he uttered 
the mystic sentence, “Oni hiaai prirhiie hnni^’ and swallowed it, and 
said it was agreealile and refreshing. He then drew from the breast 
of his gown a Ihntaii and a few C(nns, and ofiered them to me, laying 
the scarf on the ground before me. “Great physician,” he said, 
‘ accept this little token of iny gxatitnde, though it is not worthy of 
your acceptance. Considering, however, that you are a pious inau to 
whom money is of no value, I venture to hope you will accept it.” I 
declined the money, but at the rer^uest of the Tuug-ehen accepted tlie 
scarf. With looks of open-moutlied astonishment and feelings of 
endless admiration for the marvellous jn-operties of the medicine and 
for the wonderful mu chi (phy.sician) who disdained money, the little 
circle of spectators returned to their houses and work. 

The punishment of the Djongpon had filled the people with fear 
of the Chinese. They apprehendeil new insults at the hands of the 
Chinese swaggering about the streets of Shigatse. People who had 
come to the market from a distance to sell their goods were packing 
them up to hurry off home. Xo provisi<m3 could lie had. no purchases 
could he made. Pgyeii met some grain-dealers whom lie kucw, and 
begged them to sell him .some lice, but none would acknowledge even 
that they had any for sale. An old woman ndio liad sold us rice on 
onr first visit here .said, “ h>o not talk of rice before the Chinese and 
their friends, for they will come and take what T have away and 
throw some had coins in my cloth. Come in an hour or two, 'when 
the rascals have gone away, and I will let yon liave what you want.” 
On one side of the market-place is a large -jd-liiitvj, or restaurant, 
where Phurchnng and Ugyen went to appease their hunger. While 
they were busy with tlieir clio}isUcks the proprietor came in. Ho was 
a nobleman of Tashilhunpo, bead of the Tondub Khangsar family, and 
held the office of Cliyangjob of the Tashi lama. He asked I'gyen 
whence he had come, where he had put up, and what merchandise 
yclidiiij) he had for sale. The laiH, under who.se immediate super- 
vision this establishment i.s, is no less a personage than the wife of 
thi.s dignitary. Her manners were gentle and dignified, and .she .siiokc 
in a sweet and polite manner. Her head-dress was covered with 
innuinerahle strings of pearls, worth certainly not less than Ps. 
and liesiiles these there were on it coral beads, rubies, tanpioises, and 
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other precious stones. Although she lielonjjis to one of the richest anil 
noblest families in Tsaii” (Ulterior Tibet), besides being connected 
with the family from which the Tashi lama has sprung, yet she ih.ies 
not feel it beneath her dignity to beep the accounts of the inn and 
superintend the work of the servants. 

Bcccmhcr 1.5. — To-day was the twenty-fifth of tlie tenth Tibetan 
moon, and one of the greatest holidays of the Gelugpa Church, being 
the anniversary of the death of Tsongkhapa. It is known as GiuJui. 
iia'iiiclioi In every chapel new fonna * of isamho take the place of 
the old ones, which are now thrown away. 

Late in the afternoon the illongol monk Lobzang tanzing, to whom 
I have previously referred, came to pay me his respects, and pre- 
sented me a long Ihnfcui and the carcass of a large sheep. He had 
only a few days before been released from a two-months’ imprisonment, 
under suspicion of being implicated in a case of forgery, and had been 
repeatedly flogged. His tutor had been sentenced to three years 
of imprisonment, and had been sent to the prison of Khamba djong. 

In the evening the monks of Tashilhunpo busied themselves 
illuminating their chapels. Hundreds of butter-lamps were taste- 
fully placed in rows on the roof of every building in the lamasery. 
The Government supplies butter to every house in the town and 
to every resident monk, to enable them to contribute towards the 
illumination. From the roof of my house I saw the illuminations to 
great advantage. The fantastic roofs of the four tombs (oijoplnij) 
of the Tashi lamas were beautifully lit up. The mitre-shaped 
spires, the upturned ear-es of the temple looked most gorgeous, and 
resembled the illuminated tajiahs in a moliurum procession in India. 
The great monastery of Tashilhunpo, .situated as it is at the foot of 
a hill, presented a magnificent appearance. For an hour the illu- 
mination was beautiful, but towards 7.30 o'clock the wind began to 
blow a gale, and had soon extinguished all the lights and driven me 
into my house shivering with cold. 

One of the newly incarnated lamas of Tashilhunpo, who had just 
arrived from the province of Tu-kham,iu Eastern Tibet, f took advantage 

* A torma is a small cone varying in height from a few inches to a foot and more, 
made of tsamba, butter, sugar, etc. Sometimes the surface i.s coloured, and some torma s 
are of great size. They are placed on the front of tlie altars in rows, and are propitiatorv 
oflerings. On the Celebration of this feast, cf. vol. xxiii (1891). p. 214. — (W. R. ) 
t Tu-Kham is probably fltod Kliams, or Unner KhauMlo in all probability 
De'rgc is meant. — (W. E.) 
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of to-day being a holiday to get himself admitted into the tu-khaiii 
tsan order of monks. He invited the Panchen from Kun-khyab 
ling, and presented to 380(1 monks a tciiihi each, making also large 
presents to the Grand Lama (of Lhasa ?), his court, and the College of 
Incarnate Lamas. At about S a.m. his holiness, the Panchen,^ 
arrived, and was received with due lionour.s by the monks and State 
officials. The road for about 300 yards was lined with red broad- 
cloth and banners. Some old lamas stood in a profoundly reverential 
attitude on either side of the road, bearing divers sacred objects to 
receive the Panchen’s clnjafj-vuwj (blessing t). Chinese trumpets, 
melodious flutes and great resounding horns (dv,n<j ch’cn) 

sounded in his honour. He took his seat on an altar in the grand 
hall of worship {T.-iO Ihan;/), to preside over the inaugural ceremonies. 
By 10 o'clock the ceremony was over, and we saw the monks 
returning cheerfully to their cells, each bearing a large flat c.ike, 
sticks of candy, and strings of beads. The new incarnation, now 
admitteil as a novice in Tashilhunpo, had gone througli the usual 
course of moral discipline and study like any other monk. "STithin 
a year from the date of admission, every monk is required to pass an 
examination in selections from the sacred books, of whicli he must 
repeat from memory, and without a single mistake, 12." leaves 
Candidates coming from outside Tibet are generally allowed three 
years to prepare for their final admission, which gives them the 
privileges of a resident monk, with an allowance of food. Any one 
failing to pass the final examination forfeits his rights to residence 
and his allowances. Once admitted, the monk may ri>e, by dint of 
industry and study, to the various degrees of lamahood i 

* During his iirst visit to Tashilhunpo, Chandra Das was received by the 1‘ancheii 
rinpocho. He describes him as follows : The Grand Lama is twenty-six yeais of age. of 
a spare frame and middling stature. He has a remarkably broad forehead and large 
eyes, slightly oblique. The expression of his face, although highly intelligent, is uot 
engaging, and lacks that sympathy and dignit)" so conspicuous in the minister’s 
countenance. The old monks of Tashilhunpo informed me that, unlike his predecessor, 
the present Grand Lama was more feared than liked, on account of his cold and self- 
reliant siiirit. He is strict in the observance of ceremonies and in the administration of 
justice, and slow to forgive.’’ Kun-kyab ling is the name of the residence of the Pan- 
ehen lama, the great lama of Tashilhunpo. — (W. R.) 

t Bogle thus describes the ceremony of blessing by the Panchen rinpocho : “ l^pon 
the gylongs, or laymen of very hiirh rank, he la\s his palm ; the nuns (n/nn) and inferior 
laymen have a cloth interposed between his liand and their heads; and the lower class 
of people are touched, as they pass by, with the tassel whicli he holds in his hands ’’ — 
C. R. Markham, ‘ Narrative of the 3Iissiou of Geo. Bogle,’ p. 8o. 

X For further details on the subject see S, C. D.'s ‘ Indian Pundits in the Laud of 
Snow.’ and Waddell, ‘ Buddhism of Tibet,’ p. 173. 
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At noon there was a large crowd between Tasliilliiinpo and the 
Shigatse (fort) — men and women in holiday dress, monks from 

the lamaseries, and not a few Chinese, to witness the annual rope- 
dancing. A long rope was stretclied from the top of tlie fort to the 
foot of the lower castle bridge, a distance of 300 feet or more. Then 


i 
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an atldete appeared, a wliite Ihufnii tieil around liis neck, and took 
his place at the upper end of the rope. With his face turned upwards, 
he iuY'oked the gods ; then, looking downwards, he invoked the ninjas 
of the netlier world, raising his voice to its highest pitch, and at times 
shrieking in a terrific manner. Then he scattered flour on all sides, 
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and sang a snatch of a song, to which some one in the crowd sang out 
a laughable reply. He then let himself slide down the rope, exchanging 
jokes thrice with the crowd on his way down, and finishing with a 
shriek.* 

Plmrchung and Ugyen, whom I had sent out to Imy lionks for me, 
returned towards 2 o’clock with a quantity, and later on, while I was 
sitting making my choice of volumes, the bookseller’s son came in to 
carry liack those I did not require. I had a talk with him about 
different books, and he gave me some very interesting information. 

I engaged also, to-day, a new cook in place of Phurchung, whom 
I proposed sending to Khamba djong to arrange for the conveyance 
from the Lachan barrier to Khamba of the lithographic press bought 
for the minister. 

Bi'ce/iilicr 10. — Getting up from bed at 7 a. in., I spread two 
mattresses on the third tfoor, opened the shutters, and, while basking in 
the sun and sipping tea placed on a little table before me, began to turn 
over the leaves of one of my newly purchased volumes. The residents 
of the neighbouring houses peeped out from their windi.ovs to observe 
niy manners and habits. Henceforth I was careful to cciiiduct myself 
like a good riNniin (priest), heading attentively, wiiting and making 
notes was the chief occupation of my days. It was not my habit to 
chant 7 /noi/yvy.q or hymns, or say my beads, for in the former practice 
I was never prolicient. and with my beads I couhl only separate one 
bead from another without any knowledge of the prayers meant to 
accompany that mechanical action. 

The new cook has proved no improvement on Phurchung ; he is 
a sloven, and though I promised him a reward for cleaidiness, he 
neither washed his face nor cleaneil his teeth.t and always smelled 
most offensively. Piually 1 got I’lmrehung to make him wash his 
clothes and face. Our lireakfast u.snally consisted of a few pieces ot 
bread, tea, and one or two cups of a thin paste made of boiled t.sunila, 
mutton, and dried milk, and called //"t/q/. In the evening I met the 
Tung-ehen, the minister’s secretary, and talked to him about getting 
the lithographic press here. Two of his friends were sitting with 

* W. Moorcroft. • Travels in the Himalayan Provinces,' i. 17. describes this feast as 
witnessed in Kashmir. It is there callefi Jlarat. amt is celebrated tit avert impending 
evil. Chinese authors say it is celebrated at Lhasa a few day.s alter the New Vear. 
See J.B.A.S, v.d. xxiii. (1S91). p. 

t Tibetan cooks have invariably soot-covered f.ices; this ;.eems as indispen-ablo a 
part of tlndr make-up as the white cap is to the French rher — (W, R.) 
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him, one of them engaged in munching a piece of boiled mutton. Hu 
told me that the Tung-chen had toothache, caused hy worms in the 
root of a tooth, and could only eat hashed or pounded meat. The 
secretary showed me the cavities made, he said, Ly thread-shaped 
worms (I'iiigptt). He had killed several, he added, by inserting red- 
hot pins in the cavities.* 

iJcn jiiocr 17. — A messenger arrived from Dongtse with a letter 
from the minister asking Uygen and me to come to Hongtse, a 
distance of about 10 mile.s, which town he was unable to leave, for 
various reasons, for some time to come. Before leaving I was anxious 
to start off Plmrchung for Khaml)a djong, and also to get winter clothes 
for myself, as the cold was getting keener every day. Our house, 
like all houses in Tibet, had no clumnuy, and as the ceiling was 
covered with fine Chinese satin, dung-fael was most objectionable, so 
I had charcoal burnt in the room in nicely made earthen stoves 
{joliing), paying about a rupee four annas a mcniml weight. 

At about noon a great procession arrived from Hechan Phodang f 
to pay homage liefire tlie image of the Emperor of (.'hina kept in 
the monastery. From the roof of the minister's house I commanded 
an excellent view of the southern and western (puarters of the town. 
The Tung-chen told me that to-day was a Uliinese holiday, the 
anniversary of their present Emperor's accession to the throne, when 
all Chinese and subjects of the Emperor are reipiired to offer him 
homage and to pray to Heaven for his long life and prosperity. 
Within the monastery there e.xi.sts an image of the Emperor of 
China, pnobably Chien-lung, to pay reverence to which the procession 
I now saw, headed by the Lhasa Shape, the Ambans, the Shape Bora 
of Tsang, was now advancing. Plag-hearers and a mounted troop 
came iirst, then Tibetan officials, in their best apparel of brocaded 
satin (Jdiilidi), painted with the dragon of the Tartars, and Cliiiiese 
satins of various colours and patterns, riding on richly caparisoned 
ponies, were marching slowly and solemnly towards the western gate 
of the monastery. The Cliinese were conspicuous by their pigtails 
and petticoats, and, thougli very well dressed, were all black and 

* This idea is common to Chinese, Mongols, and Tibetans, among whom “ A worm 
has bored a hole in niy tooth ” is equivalent to I have a cavity in my tooth.” The 
extraction of the dead nerve confirms them in the idea. — (\V. It.) 

t In the narrative of his first journey. Chandra Das says this is the Panehen 
rinpnche's summer residence. There is no image of the Emperor, ljut an imperial 
tablet and a throne, or chair ot state. — (W. R.) 
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of villaiiiuus appearance, greatly contrasting with the respectaHe 
Tibetan yentrv, which forced me to think that they were all recruiteil 
from low-class people from Western China ; and the Tiiue-clien told 
me that these men were noted in Tibet for their dissipated and 
licentious habits. 

Some men carried boards about two feet square, on winch were 
written the Amlian’s titles atid his commission to ^.upreiue authority 
over the whole of Tibet.’* Some of these inscriptions were in 
Chinese, and were carried Iw Chinamen ; others, in the Tiljetan lan- 
onao'c, were cairied by Tibetans. The Shape also rode, their advance 
heralded Ijy two men who warned pa^^sers-by to kee}i out of the way. 
Each was e.scorted by three mounted men, one on either side of him, 
and one marching in front, keeping off the crowd with whips, which 
they freely used, while two grooms ran behind holding his horse's 
tail. There were about three hmnlred dignitaries and gentlemen of 
the provinces of U and Tsang, besides the followers and retainers 
of the Arubans. The Ainbans’ sedan chairs were carried by eight 
Cliine.se soldiers to each, and some fifty Tibetan soldiers helped to 
drag them with long cords attached to the bars of the cliairs.f After 
paying homage at the sacred chapels and tombs of the deijarted 
saints, the procession came out of the monastery by the eastern gate, 
and, headed by the Shape Bora, marched across the market-place 
towards Kun-khyab ling. First came the officers of state, then 
followed the paymaster’s {Puj/ijon J) party, then the Cliinese officials, 
followed by the chief Amban in his state chair. The Hags, carried in 
tasteful array, were all of China silk, tho.so at the point of the lances 
of the guard being of brocade, and inscribed in Chinese and Tibetan. 
Throughout the march the Tibetans occupied a subordinate position, 
and the C’hinese displayed their superiority in every possible way. 
Though the crowd had reason to fear a whipping from the Chinese, 
who ran on all sides, they did not suffer from the Amljun’s guard. 
Idle junior Amban, as he followed on hor.seback, seemed pleased to 

Such tablets aic always ciirricil in uliicial iiroccssiuns in China.— (W. R.) 

t This is known in China a& la t7o*t(o, '’to iirai^ ttie ciiair.” It is rathtr a mark ot 
I'l'slject to the otUcial being carried in the chair than .lasi.stunee to tlie bearers. It is 
a form of curvet throughout the empire. In Tibet the Emperor's representatives and 
the Tale lama and Ranchen rinpoehe alone have the right tn tie cairied in green 
sedan chairs. — (W. R.) 

t S^Mrjs-'lpuii. tsp.igs (pruu. iJOij) means "salary of officials.'’ and more especially 
that allowed lamas by Government or the monastic authorities. — (M . R.) 
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sue tlie liea^'ily uliained prisoners, the recently punished headmen 
groaning under the weight of their caiigues. His sedan chair was 
carried by the same number of soldiers as that of the senior Amban, 
and his retinue and followers resembled his. Then came the other 
Shape with their respective retinues. The guards were all armed 
with Chinese matchlocks and long spears. Tullowing them came 
the captains and lieutenants of the army, with a hundred men ; and 
behind these marched the yellow and black turbaned ollicers of 
Labrang and the Djong. The Ambans were received by his Holiness, 
the Panchen, with due honours, and they jjaid liiiu the reverence due 
to his exalted position and holy character. 

In the evening I saw the Tung-ehen, who gave me a very 
valuable manuscript entitled IJmihVluij ijucsIu:, or “ Cieneral account of 
the world." * I carried it off with me to my house to read. 

Bi'cvuih'i- IS. — The Timg-chen .sent one of his storekeepers, 
Tsering-tashi by name, to Tondub Ivhangsar to get a passport 
(lniii-iji (j) to enable me to send ITiurehung to Ivhamba djong and 
Lachau, to bring here our heavy luggage. The taik)r came at 
7 o’clock this morning to begin work on my winter clothes. We 
kept ready for him a kettle of tea < ui an earthen stove. A cup, a few 
pieces of boiled mutton, and a wooden bowl tilled with tsamba 
remained all the time before him, and he drank some tea every hour 
or so, making also three meals a day. His breakfast consisted of 
mutton, tmmhu, and tea ; at noon we gave him a dish of rice and 
mutton curry, tunnln, and tea ; and at G o’clock he ate a few balls 
of tsamlu, put on his yellow turban QjulJd), and, making a low bow, 
walked otf towards his home at Tashi-gyantsa. I was much pleased 
with his steady work, which had earned for him the proud title ot 
Uje chenpo, or “head craftsman,” f and .secured for him a tunl.ii a 
day wages, exclusive of food. 

Du:Liiibu- 19. — Tsering-tashi was de.spatched again after the pass- 
port. The delay in securing it was occasioned by the Timg-cheii 
not having tipped the clerks and officials who had charge of the 

* Chau'Ira Das has given u translation of an extiact from this work in the Journal 
of the AUiatte Sorldu of Bengal^ vol. Iv. pp. 2Ul-2Uo, and in part vii. of his ’Xarrativt' 
of a Journey round Lake Yaindo ' (Palti), pp. lIT-loO, Though full of interesting 
details* it has been thought advisable to omit it from the present work, most of the 
Tibetan names of places being still unidentified. He says the work is by Lama 
Tsanpo Xoinenkhan, of Amdo. — (W. K.) 

t Or rather “ master-tailor,*" Wa-Je (^Dicu-rjt) Ueni-iio on Tushi-gyantsa, see infra, 
p. 07. — (W. E.) 
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iiiattL-r. Tliu senior Aiiiljan started to-day for Lhasa da Gyantse 
and Xangartse djong. All the ponies of Shigatse had been rec|uisi- 
tioned to supply his numerous retinue with riding and pack animals, 
so the junior Ainhaii and the Shape could not get off for want of 
ula, and the local authorities of G-yantse were ordered to supply 
what they coidd to them as soon as the senior Amban reached their 
place. In the meanwhile the Chinese were strolling about the 
Shigatse market, carrying off the best of everything, paying nothing, 
or only a nominal price for the things they took. People coming 
into town saw their ponies seized by the ta-n officers for the 
Amban’s service, and started off with loads to Gyantse. i\Iy men 
could buy nothing, for most of the })eople had packed up their wares 
and fled ; but they managed to jaurchase some mutton and rice iii'^iile 
the monastery, and ^ve found out that good things could be had 
there at comparatively moderate prices. 

Bco'hilicr 20. — I passed most of my day reading a collection of 
hymns, the composition of the second llalai lama,” which 1 had 
bought from a Lhasan bookseller. To-day there arrived five men 
from Gyantse, whose advent was at once detected by the Eogyabas, 
for these pests are always on the look-out for new-comers, whom they 
at once surround with clamorous solicitations for alms. Few can 
escape from their hands without piaying them something. A.s soon 
as the Eogyabas .saw these Gyantse men, they informed all the 
fraternity of the new prey, on which vulture-like they pounced. 
Well do they deserve their name, which means “ corpse-vultures,” 
though, to speak the truth, they prey on the living.f These Gyantse 
men brought news about the orders issued by the Lhasa Govern- 
ment stopping the egress and ingress of all traders at the frontier 
passes. The two Djoiigpoii of Phagri were busy executing these 
orders ; no one, it was said, had eluded their vigilance and reached 
l)arjiliug. Even some Bhutanese traders on their way to Lhasa 
were stopped at Phagri ; but another party of these people had started 

* TiiL- second Tale lama was known Ijy the name of Gedun-gvat?u. Burn in 1 t7G. — 

(W. 11) 

t Our author says their name is written Eouyo-pu, meaning ‘‘ curpse-vulturo.” 
According to Jaeschke, the vulture is go-i'o, while lo means corpse.” Further on 
(p. IGG) ;S. C. D. culls them rag/jabas, and tells us that their houses (at Lhasa at all 
events) must have walls made of hoins. From the fact that ‘‘horn*’ in Tibetan is 
ra-cJio, we might suppose that the name of thi» class of people is Ra-cho-pa, " the 
horny ones.’’ I have never met with the name in wilting. — (W. E.) 
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out, in detiance of the Djoiigpon, for Lhasa. The Bhutan (.Toveru- 
inent resented such unusual interference on the i>art of the Tibetans 
in a trade which had been carried on from ancient times. 

Drixiiih:r 21. — To-day is the new moon (^numxja mj, or “ full night”), 
one of the holiest days of the mouth. The conch-shells called loudly 
the lamas to prayers. Prom break of day to an hour after sunset 
large numbers of men and women circumambulated the monastery, 
some carrying strings of beads, others prayer-wheels. Early in the 
morning the Xepalese, beating cymbals and chanting Sanskrit 
rauntnis:, walked around the great monastery. 

Towards 10 o’clock my attention was attracted by an unusual 
scene to the east of the monastery, where the entire space between 
the great lacnduivj of the market-place and the eastern gateway of 
Tashilhunpo was filled with beggars, both men and women. Among 
them were people from Amdo and Khani.s, whose eyes had been put 
out for crimes such as murdering lamas; some were cripples and 
Avalked with crutches, some in hea^■y chains and drawn on wheel- 
barrows, some maimed, others deaf and dumb, others, again, still 
bearing traces of the torture to which they had been sul'jected — a 
vast concourse of misery and pain. In their midst stood the well- 
known Lhagpa-tsering distributing alms, an anna to each one. Por 
ten years past he had done thu-; on the first of every moon. The 
circumstances which led this worthy man to undertake giving alms 
to the indigent is very remarkable and instructive. 

Lhagpa-tsering had been a silversmith, and had by patient work 
ama.ssed such wealth that he established himself as a jeweller and 
banker. His business prospered ; in his shop were all kinds of goods 
— fine china, besides pearls, coral, turquoises, and jade ; and here came 
all the great men of the country. He became noted also for his 
munificent gifts to the lamasery of Tashilhunpo. Some ten years 
ago there lived at ,Shang a saintly lama called Chyabtam lama : the 
purity of his life and his vast learning had made him an object of 
worship for all classes of people in T.sang. The jeweller Lliagpa, 
believing that if he made offering to so holy a personage his profits 
in trade would increase a hundred-fold, went to Shang and offered 
the lama Its. 12.50, besides numerous objects of value. The saint 
refused them all, telling him that they represented dishonest earnings, 
and were the property of a dishonest man. ‘‘ In a previous existence 
you were a great sinner, and in your next you will be a crocodile.” 
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Oil tlie fullowing moriiiiig Lhagpa, fille<l with liorrov at his 
impending tate, came and hogged the sage to tell him how he might 
avert tlie liorrible pnnislinieiit — wliatacts of charity, what good deeds 
would save him ; hut the lama made no reply. Again the next da}' 
he came, and the saint looked in his magic mirror, and said, If hence- 
forth you give alms to the jitoor and heli^less, of whatever station, creed, 
or country they may be, on every new moon throughout the year till 
your ileath, you will surely get immense wealth, as well as escape 
from rebirth as a crocodile. There are no other means to save you ; ” 
and he sent Lhagpa away without accepting his gifts. Since then he 
has been in the halut of distributing alms on the first day of the 
moon. Ilis example has produced a wholesome influence on the 
merchants of Khams, who now show some hesitation in cheating. 
A trader, when he cheats others, thinks, as a general rule, if he is a 
Buddhist, that the amount thus gained was due to him in a previous 
e.xisteiice. This is a dangerous principle. 

Close to the cemetery of Sliigatse, called Kega tsal, is the Chinese 
graveyard, where there are about three hundred tombs of varying size 
and very rude construction. At a short distance from this is tlie 
parade-ground, about half a mile srpiare, called Jah-hu-tang, and 
touching it a walled enclosure, u.sed for target practice with bow and 
gun, in the centre of which is a largo house used by the Ambans. On 
the sides are high towers for the drum-beaters and trumpet-blowers. 
The headmen of the whole country had a.ssembled here to-day to 
muster the porters and pack-ponies recjuired by the junior Amban 
and the Tibetan officials returniug to Lhasa. Three hundred ponies 
were ready, and it was decided that one man should accompany each 
horse. Orders had iDCeii given Iw the Amban to requisition all the 
ponies in the province, no matter whether they belonged to subjects, 
traders, or pilgrims. 

Dfcr iidii'i' 22. — To-day, at !f a.m., the junior Amban, with a 
retinue ot dOO men on horseback, left for Lhasa. The owuei's of the 
relay ponies followed them on foot, keeping piace with the ponie<, oi’ 
if they laggeil liehind thev were whipped by the men on horseback : 
So tliat some dropped out and disappeared, abandoning their pu’opeity 
to the Chinese rather than undergo their ill trealmeiit. (If the si.x 
\illage headmen exiled to Re and Khandia dj'ong for their share in 
the recent trouble, I learnt to-day that one had died on tlie road, and 
another is lianging lietween life and death. 
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DrerraL'r 23.— To-day the Shape Lhahi and 100 follo^vers, all 
on horsehack, left for Lhasa. The ponies and the men who have 
to accompany thorn on the uJn are treated with great hardship. They 
liave to carry their food with them, as well as provender for their 
beasts. In the present case they had received but short notice, and 
are ill prepared for the long journey. This forced service is, however, 
patiently borne by the people, as it is a recognized custom of the 
country. 

The market to-day received a large supply of potter}' from the village 
of Tanag and Lholing, on the Tsang-po, a few miles north-west of 
Shigatse. In these localities excellent potter’s clay is obtainalile, and 
the people carry on a profitable trade in earthenware with the sur- 
rounding districts. The Tanag pottery has not only an extensive sale 
in Tibet, but in the cis-Himalayan countries as well, where most 
utensils are of uiitinned copper’, and the Sikkim and Darjiling 
people use them e.xclusively in preference to the earthenware made by 
the Nepalese inhabiting the Lower Himalayas. The Tanag earthen- 
ware is carried to the banks of the Tsang-po on donkeys, and there 
transferred to hide-boats (koJrn), in which it is brought down to the 
Patama ferry, al.iout four miles to the north-east of Shigatse. The 
Patama dealers, who, by the way, raise tine crops on the alluvial soil 
along the river banks, and make a good deal of money Iry fishing and 
ferrying, carry the earthenware to Shigatse on donkeys that jug 
slowly along the road to the jingle of big bells fastened around their 
necks. The Lholing pottery is brought to Shigatse via Tanag ; this 
locality manufactures very large vessels for keeping wine or water 
in, and so heavy that two men can hardly lift them. The Tanag 
pottery is so highly glazed that it compares favourably with the 
Chinese and European earthenware .sold in the Calcutta shops.* 

There were on the market-place many wildly dressed Dokpas of 
the Chang province. The women wore such heavy and fantastic 

* I have never seen pottery made in Titct, but know that no wheel is used. 
Capt. K. B. Pemberton, in his ‘ Eeport on Bootan ’ (in ‘ Political Missions to Bootau,’ 
p. 74), gives a minute description of the mode of making pottery among tlie Butia. 
He remarks that " a lump of the compost was placed on a flat board, supported on the 
top of three sticks, and was kneaded from the centre outwards, until an opening had 
been effected through the mass; the orifice thus made was gradually enlarged by the 
person who preserved its circular form by walking round the board on which the mass 
re-ted. . . . The mass thus prepared formed the uppei section of the vessel ; and the 
lower half being wrought by a similar process, the two parts were united together, and 
the vessel completed.” The whole paragraph is very interesting. — (W. R.) 
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apparel that one wlio had not before seen them might well be taken 
aback. From a distance these savages looked as if they wished to 
imitate the peacock’s gaudy plumes in their costume ; they had so 
many beads of glass, coral, arnbei-, and turquoise suspended from 
their headdress that one could hai’dly see their faces. 

To-day the tailor lini.shed our winter .suits, consisting of a Chinese 
coat and trousers (ijisltu).* The lambskin lining in all the 

suits was quite neatly sewed. I was also furnished with a fo.xskin 
(iccqjti) cap, made after the Lhasa fashion. Provided with these, I felt 
well equipped for my journey to Dongtse. To make the linings of 
the coat, I had bought about sixty tine lamb-skins at a cost of Pis. 7.S. 
These skins appeared to have been obtaineil from very young lambs, 
which must have died shortly after birth, for the cost of a single piece 
of skin was not more than three or four annas, and as the live lambs 
wordd fetch at least double that price, it is not likely tliat they had 
been killed for their skins. It is, however, not unusual for the 
shepherds to kill ev'es for the soft skin of their unborn lambs, for they 
fetch a high price. The demand from China for this kind of lamb- 
skin lias, however, of late years much decreased, and the practice of 
killing ewes for the purpose of obtaining tliem is becoming rare.f 

In the evening Tsering-taslii brought us the passport from the 
Toudub Khangar, to enable us to bring our things from Lachan to 
Tashilhunpo. Though it is customary to issue passports in ojien 
cover.s, this one was enclosed in a letter to the Djougpon of Khamba, 
and we were therefore unable to know its wording, but feared from 
this fact that some orders, probably to examine closely our packages, 
were contained in it. The Tung-chen, however, did not apprehend 
that any trouble would arise from this fact, but we could not share 
his confidence. 

Decciuhei' 24. — In the morning, after washing, I v'eut upstairs to 
sit in the sun. The cook brought tea and placed the pot on the stove 
before me. I had emptied three or four cups, warming my numbed 
hands against the warm cup, when Uungyig Phurching, a copyist, 
arrived, and was shortly followed by the Khamba Dungyig.i I 

* Kica-tse (or kua-tzu) is a Chinese term for a short riding-jacket. The Tibetans of 
the better class have adopted this article of Chinese clothing, and also their name for 
it. I have never heard trousers called anything but ma-ijo {imml-ijijoijC- — (W. R.j 

t Cf. Sain. Turner, up. eit., p. 303. 

t Or ilrung-yig, “clerk, secretary.” Khamba Tiingyig means “the clerk from 
Khams ” (or Kastern Tibet). — (W. E.) 
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received the first with “ cliiimj-plirli nn iig-ch ig" (“Please come in”), 
extending inv right hand towards him, and, as an additional mark of 
respect to the latter, I half raised myself from my seat and placed 
him on my left hand on the same rug on which I was sitting. After 
an exchange of the usual compliments, he opened a bundle of papers 
and showed me an almanac he was engaged in copying for the minister. 

He said he was sorry that he was unalde to copy the manuscript 
of the Bscnn-Uii(j-ijyc.'<lie, but recommended Dungyig Phurching : and 
the latter agreed to do the copying at the rate of six leaves for a 
tanha, exclusive of ink and paper. 

To-day news arrived of the death of the Tsopon Shanku, one of the 
six headmen, and the richest among them, punished on account of the 
late riot. I saw several monks and laymen carrying from the monastery 
to Shigatse three huge copper caldrons, about live feet in diameter, 
and I learnt that tea and tinjiia (a soup of tsuiaha, minced meat, and 
radishes) were to be prepared in them for the entertainment of upwards 
of a thousand beggars in honour of the deceased. The caldrons belong 
to the lamasery, and were loaned for the occasion. 

During market-time H^gyen visited a Nepalese (Palpo) friend in 
Shigatse, from whom he learnt that Nepalese trade was suffering 
greatly by the introduction of Calcutta goods on tlie Tibetan market. 
“ The Balpo traders,” he said, “ used to make a hundred per centum 
profit in former time.s, but nowadays the introduction of Calcutta 
goods b}' shorter routes than the Katmandu one we have to follow 
has caused a great falling off in our profits and the bulk of our trade.'"' 

Later on in the day the Tung-eheii’s men came and told us of 
the arrangements made for our journey to Dongtse, and that we were 
to be ready to start on the following morning. As we wmuld only 
remain at Dongtse a very short while — for the minister wms expected 
to return in a few' days to Ta.shilliunpo — we were told not to take many 
things with us, and w'ere not to hire donkeys, a.s W'e had intended, to 
carry our luggage. I passed the evening writing letters to .send home 
by Phurchung, who was to start at the same time as we did for the 
Sikkim frontier. 

* They are usually called Peurhu in Tibetan, and by the Chinese these people 
are known as Fe- (or P ieliO i>u>ig-Ou. They are not to be confounded with the (torkhas, 
who are called Korhhu. Abbe' Hue, ‘Souvenirs d'un Voyage, etc.,’ li. “07, calls them 
Peboun. Speaking of those of Lhasa, he says, *■ Les Pebouii soiit les seuls ouvriers 
me'tallurgistes de Llia-Ssa. C’est dans leur quartier qu’il faut aller chercher les 
forgerons, les chaudronniers, les ploinbiers, les etameurs, les fondeiirs, les orfevres, les 
bijoutiers, les mc'caniciens, meme les physiciens et le.s chimistes.”— (tV. H.j Balpo. 
or properly Palpa, is the chief district in Western Nepal. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

.TOl'ItNEY TO liON(.T,SE. 

rkcfialvr 2ii. — AVe were np early, finishing our letters and getting 
I'hurehung ready for liis journey to the Sikkim froijtier. After tea I 
sent Ugyen to tlie market to l)iiy provisions for our journey, and he 
brought back a large f[uantity of Ting, a piece of mutton, and 
vegetal lies, and also purchased some fresh ijun-tng (vermicelli), of 
which I had become very fond. Two strong ponies were waiting 
saddled for us in charge of a groom at the western gateway (////'di/c) 
of the monastery. Our traps and bags being made over to the charge 
of the Tung-chen's men, we left Tashilhunpo at 3 p.m., and rode oif 
at a gentle trot towards tlie village of Tashi-gyantsa. The Tung- 
chen wore his church raiment, and a silk-lined r/iovig’*' or clerical 
hat, covered his head ; luit as soon as we had reached this village he 
changed it for a fox-skiii cap lined with brown satin. The view of 
Tashilhunpo from Tashi-gyantsa was most beaiitiful, and the four- 
gilded tonib.s of the former Tashi lamas, situated in the middle of 
the lamasery, blazed in the rays of the sun.t 

One approaches Tashi-gyaut.sa by a lane cut through a hillock 
some 20 feet high, on top of which the village stands. The alleys are 
crooked and dirtj', the houses of comfortable appearance, are painted 
with clay in bands of red, black, and blue colour, and surrounded Iry 
walls forming a courtyard in front of each. f)n the left of the road 
is a neatl}- constructed mcmlong. The whole village is inhabited by 
clerks, cojiyists, painters, and artisans from Tashilhunpo, most of 
whom get allorvances (jiaod) from Labraiig. Cattle {jo) are plentilul 

* Chos dja. Probably the yelloAV-pointed cloth hat with Haps, aud eiidiug in a 
point on either side in front, the usual head-cover of lamas outside their iiiona6trric-'S. 
Inside the lamaseries all go bareheaded. — (W. K.) 

t In the account ot his hrst journey, he says that these chaits ” are un top ot the 
palace of the Tashi lama. 
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in the village, and as we passed, a few yaks with pack-saddles on their 
hacks were being led off from the village by two tall, savage-looking 
men dressed in goatskin gowns (bol'hii). The old people sat in their 
doorways, warming themselves in the sun, and a caravan of yaks and 
donkeys had halted at the choricn just outside the village. 

We passed by Perong shavea, a group of hamlets, in the midst ot 
which is a little garden ami a willow grove ; then liy the village 
of Deki-rabdan ; and wlien two miles from Tashi-gyantsa we reached 
the large village of Ivhara Tedong, the chief of which is a iJahpon 
(general), lately dismissed from a command at Gartok, near Kudok. 
Judging from the outward appearance of the houses, the village is 
prosperous. Passing the villages of Suuapara and Sarsha, and leaving 
1 )oring and Semaron on our right, we came, after two miles, to the Xum 
elm, now a nearly di'ied-u}i stream, which comes down from the 
mountains to the north-west of Xartang, which border the plateau- 
like valley of Chyugpu slmng. A little to the east of this stream is 
the large village of Gyatso-shar, composed of a dozen hamlets forming 
two or three groups. 

At o p.m. M-e reached the village of Chyang chu, about a ({uarter 
of a mile from the Xum chu, belonging to our friend the minister. 
To the east of the hamlet is a little garden, and in it a small house 
called Lobcling ; here the minister spends a few days ditring the 
autumn holidays, and takes the baths. Chyang chu is the birthidace 
of the Tung-chen, and we put up in his house, at the gate of which 
were chained two big mastiffs. Two servants assisted us to alight 
from our ponies, and two held the dogs back while we walked in. 
The headman of the village, the lleba ►Shikha,* received us, and 
recognized me as an old acquaintance. We were conducted to the 
central room of the upper story, where we found two stuffed seats 
(hu-(h(n) spread for us. The room, though spacious, was dark and 
dusty, and a heap of yak-hair bags, resembling Indian (j/in/iiis, filled 
a corner of the room, ily servant, Lhagpa-sring, spread my khamba 
]'Ug on the seats, and busied himself fetching our bags and traps from 
the courtyard. The Debapre.sentlv arrived, and begged us to refresh 
ourselves with tea and rhinc]. Lhagpu, looking with peculiar eager- 
ness at the maid-servant who was pouring chung in Pgyen's cuji, 
Avinked at her to fill his cup from her bowl, but to his disappointment 
she turned away ; but shortly after another maid appeared with a large 
* Elsewhere he save that Sltiklta means “ bailiff.” 
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bowl, and poured out wine to the servants. Then the Deba’s wife, 
with a very pretty jug in her hand, came to serve me, but I declined. 
After a few minutes dinner was served in tin-lined copper dishes 
resembling salad-bowls, the first course consisting of minced mutton 
and tmniha. This was followed l)y minced mutton and vermicelli, 
the lleba waiting upon me himself, to show me the attention due to 
a guest from a distant country. 

After dinner the Tung-chen, who had taken his meal in a separate 
room, led me to his mother’s room, where old lady Angla * and the 
Ideba’s son, Damdul, were sitting around a blazing fire in a stove 
{jnluiKj). The old lady had seen upwards of eighty summers, and her 
hair was snowy white. I joined tlie party, wliich Avas shortly added 
to by the entrance of several other members of the household, and Ave 
sat drinking tea and talking of the sacred cities of India, of Yajra- 
shena, Varanasi, and Kapilavastu, and the state of Buddhism in 
modern India. Angla sighed repeatedly Avhen she lieard that all their 
sacred places in India were now in ruins. I then gave her a short 
history of ancient India and Tibet, AA’hich delighted the Avhole party, 
and the Tung-chen expressed himself highly pleased AA'ith my narra- 
tive. Before taking leuA'e for the night of my kind host, I presented 
the Tung-chen with a couple of rupees, and his mother Avitli one. 
They A’ery reluctantly accepted them, saying, hoAvever, that as it Avas 
their duty to please me, they Avonld not deny me the pleasure of 
making them presents. Lhagpa led me to my bed, Avhich Avas spread 
in a corner of the room where Ave had dined ; and the Deba, coming in 
to see if I Avas ciAmfortable, found my Avraps rather light, and brought 
me two thick blankets, in Avhich my servant Avrapped me up. 

JJcmubii- 26. — The Deba has a dozen jittivj and coavs yielding 
plenty of milk. A jonio yields four times the quantity of milk AA’hich 
a cow or female yak giA’es. The di yak coav, Avhich pastures on moun- 
tain-tops, yields ordinarily tAvo -sct/y of milk a day, is not much 
prized, though yak milk is both SAveet and wholesome ; but the Tibetans 
A’alue A’ery highly the jo, Avhich is, besides a good milker, most useful 
in husbandry. 

* Tlie syllable la, hero aii<l throughout this narrative, whenever it is a suffix to a 
uame of a person, fnnn^ no part of tlu* name, but is only an honorific expletive. It 
is even used after titles, as Ponbo la, Pundib la, Lhacham la, Kusho la, etc. Chandra 
Das hardly ever gives the names of the Tibetans he refers to in his narrative, because 
a person’s name is never used when he nr she is addressed, nor is it but rarely mentioned. 
He probably never heard the names of most of the people uf whom he speaka. — (W. 11.) 
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The women of the house were up by four ami busy milking and 
churning. The village looked from afar like one big house, but it is 
in reality composed of a nundjer of houses, each with a courtyard in 
front. The place is vulgarly called the “Anthill’' (7>ey on 

account of the great number of serfs inhabiting it. After breakfast, 
which consisted of boiled mutton, minced radish, and pa-tv/j, or 
balls of flour cooked in mutton broth, we mounted our ponies and 
started off. 

To the south-west of Gyatshu-shar f is the plateau of Lhyugpu 
.Shung, dotted with numerous hamlets, chief of which is Lheiia djong. 
About two miles from Chyang chu is Xorgya Nang})a, with numerous 
hamlets surrounding it, and one ndle and a half to the east ot Xorgya, 
where the valley aiiproaches the edge of the mountains to the south, is 
Jvena,+ composed of a dozen hamlets. The houses of Kena are well 
built and ju'osperous looking, the door-franie.s and windows ^howing 
considerable taste, and the walls of most of them painted ith long 
blue and red stripes, the favourite colours of the Tibetans. From 
Kena the mountains of I’ankor-shornub, § notorious as a lair of 
brigands, were clearly discernible, and far to the east, across the 
Xyang chu, we could just discern the village of Sanga-ling. At 
Kena we crossed, by a culvert some fifteen feet long, an irrigation canal 
which comes down from Xyang elm. From this point our way lay 
over a barren plateau more than two miles broad; in the upper part 
of it are several villages, in the largest of which is the Shalu monas- 
tery. A little above the junction of the Shalu with the Xyang chu 
stands the hamlet of Chuta (.’hyangma, three or four dilapidated mud 
hovels, the ground everywhere overgrown with thistles and briars. 
Here, we were told, the Grand Lama's || camels are pastured in winter. 
The Xyang chu flows here in several channels, and some cranes were 
seeking for food in the ice along the banks. 

Going south-eastward for nearly two miles and a half, we reached 
a fertile tract of land, in which .stand the villages of Panani-gang, 
Jorgya, Pishi, Penagangdo, and Xatog,1f which, we were t(dd, lieloiiged 

* AVritten (jrog tsong, or grog-ma tstnig. — ( A\'. R.) 
f Or Kastern {shar) gyatso. — (AV. K.} 

+ Kye-Da of the map. — (W. Rj 

^ Probably yiioniub is shar, “east;” niih, *• west.’* — (AV. R.) 

Py’Oiraml Lama” tla* uiitbur means the Pancbeii Riiipuclfe or Tes.liu lama of 
Ta&liiiltuiipo. 

Called oil tlie ma}' Gang, Ji)i-g\a. Pat&hal, Pen jung. Natog tluus not ajjpear on it. 
On p. 74 he calls Penagangdo, I'enjang, and Pithi, I’atal.— (AV. ll.) 
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to Haiiidaiig' Kaiu-tsaii of TasliillimqH). At Jorgya, wliicli belongs to 
the l)jon”poii of I’ayri, tlie .same who sto|iped Sir IJicliard Temple 
near Clnimbi, there is an iiriymtion canal running from the Avaiig 
chn, and on its Itaiik i^^ a l)eantiful garden liordered \\ith poplars, 
willows, and otlier line trees. Its walks are tastefullv laid out, and 
the two-storied building in its centre is the tinest one this side of 
Tashilliunjio. In the puineipal lane of thi.s \ illage i.s a deep well 











eiI\XG-S.\ I!GY.\B-FA, WISE-DKINKIXU COXCLeDlNG WrUDlXG LLRLJIUNIEs. 

aliout four or fl\'e feet in ciia.-uniference at tlie najuth, and a number 
of women were ilrawing water from it in sheep’s pauuebi'S. 

A short distance Ijeyoiul -Torgya we came to Tishi Tlani Lhakhatig 
ill a grove of pupdars and vvillows, with a large orchard and several 
hamlets close bv. Tliis palace, which belongs to the 1‘islii Deba, i' 
famous for its manufacture of a supierior (puality of serge and broad- 
cloth called HiU't/i.* At the entrance to tlie IMaiii Lliakliang, a 


* I have never lieacl of nmtnt: hnt iioiiinn snuiit is the uaine geiRi'iill}' gi\eu 
to beiges aiiil foreign (KussiauJ hroadcloth. — i W. It. i 
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6-/<o/’fe/i-sliaped edifice, are rows of drum-shaped prayer-wheels.* 
Five hu’longs farther on we passed through Panam-doi,t and two miles 
beyond this place we came to the village of Taugang (or Tagong). 
The trail — for there is no regular road — then led by Patsal, Belung, 
to Penjang, from which village we could see, on the hillside beyond 
the Xyang chu, the large monastery of Kad(jng, Wo were nijw in 
the district of Panam,| said to be very fertile, and to this the 
numerous hamlets scattered about giv'e testimony. A mile to the 
south of Tagong we came to Tashigaiig, around which there is no 
vegetation, not a blade of grass nor a tree, nothing but sand and 
gravel. Here we were to spend the night. We were kindly received 
by an old lady, Angputi by name, and shown by the servant up a 
flight of stone steps to the top floor, where rugs were spread for us. 
Angputi had a headdress {inifuij) studded with flawed turquoises 
and faded coral : she had worn it, she said, for nearly twenty years, 
and purposed leaving it as a legacy to her second son. .Shortly 
after we Avere seated, her daughter, a mm who had lately arrived 
on leave from her convent, brought us a kettle of tea and two AVoodeii 
boAvls of txanihn.^ The Tung-chen was given the room the minister 
uses when travelling along this road. It was provided with curtains, 
silk-covered ceiling, some nice tables, and had in it several volumes 
of Yum scriptures,|l a small chapel, two dozen bells, oblation cups, 
a sofa-like altar, and a number of pictures. The rugs in this room 
were made of the finest Panani wool, and were the best articles of 
furniture in the house. After drinking tea, the hostess brought me 
some l)oiled and dried mutton, tsumha, and tea. This kind of present 
is usually offered to guests on their arrival in a house, and is called 
solichi,^ or “first show.” 

* A mani lhakhang is usually a chi,rten around which are, uuder covered galleries, 
rows of large prayer-wheels, or rather prayer-barrels. I have never seen any temple 
attached to such structures : but the chnrtens are hollow, with an opening at the base 
by whicli clay tsa-tsa offerings can be put in the monument. — (W. It. j 

t Doi of the maps. — (\V. E.) 

X Peuam long of the maps. Cf. Captain Turner, op. cit., (he calls it Painam), 
and C. K. Markham, op. cit., 78, where Bogle also refers to it as Painam. — (W. R.) 

§ In Tibet a married woman is called chang-ma, or “ wine companion.” One of her 
principal duties is to present wine to her friends and guests. It is to avoid tliia duty 
that many women enter monastic life (S. C. D.y I think S. C. D. was misiul'ormed. 
A wife is called chung-ma. not chang-ma. Chung means “ little,” and ma “ mother ” 
-(W. R., 

li The metaphysical portion of the Tibetan Buddhist scriptures, called in Sanskrit 
Abhidharma, — (W. E.) 

11 Or ysoi gcJiig, i.e. “ first meal.”— (W. R.J 
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Ben mhcr 27. — Leaving the Tasliigaiig valley, we came to the foot 
of the range which here honlers the left hank of the X}-aiig. Two 
and a half miles to the soiith-we.st (east i) there is a precipice called 
Eitong, where .some twenty years ago two generals of Idiasa were 
murdered Ly the usurper thulan Gyahu. At this point we obtained 
a line view of the fort of Panam, of Gontai, of Takar, Palri,^ and 
various other monasteries. Up to this point the river hanks are 
overgrown with furze, brambles, and A'arious thorny phiiits of which 
it is said camels are very fond. 

Two miles to the west (east ?) of this place we came to a large 
village, called Tsog-chi,t with an imposing castle, formerly the 
residence of several noted generals, hut now the property of one 
of tlie chief civil officers {Ptnvj-l'lieje %) of Lhasa. Close liy is 
iJukpa-nagpa, formerly a town of Sorcerers or Xagpa,§ hut now 
mostly in ruins, and inhabited by only a half-dozen families. 

A mile and a half farther on we came to Xorpa khyung-djin 
(“ Eagle's Gem ” ||), where there was once an important lamasery of 
the Karmapa sect. Its ruins crown the hilltop, and the village, of 
a hundred houses, is scattered along the slope and the base of the 
hills. Xear this place is Xembotong and Pangang. If 

In the upland near Taimen,* * * § ** a hamlet of three huts, where the 
wind that sweeps the broad plateau on which this place is built 
has drifted the saud in long waves, are the villages of Phola and 
Wangdan. The former place is the lurthplace of King Miwang, 
and the latter is noted for the excellence of its rugs. Due south 
fr(.im Taimen, and at the head of the broad valley which opens 
between that place and Xorpa khyung-djin, is the Gingu la, over 
which a trail runs to Eetoi, or Upjjcr Ee, near lago, and also the 
fort of Darchung djong.tt 

A little more than a mile in a southerly direction from Taimen 

* Pe li of the mapi^. — (W. E.) 

t Chog-tse of the maps. — (W. E.) 

t See J. It. .4. .S., vol. xxiii. p. 220 The Dung-khors’ offices are mostly hercilitary. 
-(W.E.) 

§ Xagjja, " enehanter.s or experts ill ineantations ” Heo Waddell, op. cif., 17.', 4, s.!. 

‘ Laud of the Lamas,’ p. 217. — (W. B.) 

l! Or Norbu khyung hdjiii ('?), “the precious gitruJa-holdei." The garuda (J.liyumj) 
is the kiug of birds, according to Tibetans. — (W. K.) 

7 Pong koug of tile maps. — (.W- K-) 

** Called Tho-man on the mapis. — (W. K.) 

ft Ging-gu la, Ya-go, and Tuchung-Jong of the maps. — (W. E.) 
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brouaiit us to SIi;ir-cliyo" Aiiiiiug, also called Isa.* The poplar and 
willow groves around it give it a most prosperous aiipearanee. 
Here we overtook a monk of the Hongt.se monaster}^, sent by the 
minister to fetch him some books from the Kahdong gomba, near 
Paiiam djong. His tall, lithe frame, but poorly covered vitli torn 
raiment, his curious boots and headdress, and the bundle of incense- 
sticks slung like a (|uiver across his back, evoked smiles from our 
party as he walked swiftly along, keeping pace with our p(jiues. 
Across numerous frozen irrigation ditches, and through various 
little hamlets of three and four houses, the road led us by Taling, 
l)ao-targe,t rangri, to tlie village of Nesar, where li\'e some 
twenty families. Just before reaching tliis place a mad dog ran 
by, and though it bit an old man and several donkeys, the Tung-chen 
would not let me shoot it. Xesar has, on the hillside above it, a 
neatly built temple and a number of small towers, the latter sacred 
to the sylvan goddesses or Hamos. The images of iSheiirezig and 
Padina Sanibhava are painted on the walls of its VKhii Uinlhuiin 
and on the towers on the hill. A little beyond this village we fell 
ill with four Khambas, each armed with a long, straight sword, 
who were unc[uestioiiably highwaymen. Their dress and teatures 
showed them to be natives of Gyarong, in Markham, in the eastern 
part of Tibet.^ 

At d o’clock we arrived at l)ungtse.§ The monastery where the 
minister was residing was on a rocky eminence some 3u0 teet above 
the village. After walking up several flights of stone steps, we 
reached the gateway in the now partly ruined wall ot the monastery. 
Xear this 1 was welcomed by the minister’s page, and led to the 
eastern room of his master’s ajiartments, which had been set apart 
for my use. Before we had finished drinking tea a message came 
calling me to the minister’s presence. Mdth two scarves and a 
couple of rupees in our hands, we proceeded to the drawing-room, 
and approached his holiness with profound salutations. He touched 

* Called Sliar cho ening on the maps. Sliar, “ east ; ” chyog (pif'ijn), “quarter.” 
-(W. R.) 

t Dowa targya of the map. — (W. I!.) 

X The author is slightly mistaken here. The Gyarong is on the west border of jSze- 
cli’nan ami identical with the Chinese Chin-chuaii, wliile Jtarkham is to the west of 
the River of Golden Sands (Chin sha ehiang), in 21)” X. lat., with its capital at Gartok 
(or Chiang-ka), and is one of the e.isterumost provinces ruled by Lhasa. — (tV. R ) 

§ Georgi, ‘ Alph. Tibet,' ji. -toll, ajipearB to ref-r to DongGc when lie .says, “ Aiiteqnam 
pervenias Kiangse Feudnm est Kalonii Prouse, Castellum Vallo minutum, et Auri- 
fodinu.” — (W. E.) 
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our heads with his hand, and returned us the ■^carves w'e liad in 
the iirst place presented him, tying them around our necks. His 
holiness graciou.sly inquired after our health, and asked if we had 
not suffered great privations and hardships on the way. We gave 
a luief account of our troubles in the snows and of our niiraculous 
escape at Tashi-rabka. “ By the grace of the Three Holies,’’ * I 
added, “ we have overcome all difficulties, and now our delight is 
boundless in being able to present ourselves at last at your Holiness s 
feet.” The minister expressed his regrets at our .sufferings and his 
pleasure on our safe arrival after an absence of three years. He had 
to go to prayer.s, but before leaving he gave orders that all proper 
attentions be shown us. Large dishes of biscuits, bread, fruit, and 
meat were then placed before us, and tea was poured into our cups 
from the minister’s own pot, as a mark of his special favour. 

Derrmhcr 2S. — After we had finished taking tea the page Ka-chan 
( lopa called us to the minister’s pre.sence, to whom we gave a detailed 
account of our journey. After listening with attention, he observed, 
“ Pundib la, I fail to see why you chose such a dangerous route a.s 
that by the Kangla cheu and Tashi-rabka, for you had the pass- 
port issued to you three years ago by which you were permitted to 
return to Tsang by way of Khamba djong. Did not the officials at 
that place treat you well when you passed there on your way back 
to India ? ” I replied saying that I had feared that difficulties might 
have been raised by the Sikkim Durbar at the iiistauee of the Phodang 
lama, who had of late been making trouble in Sikkim. The minister 
again remarked that there had been no necessity for our undertaking 
such a difficult and perilous journey through the Tingri djong country, 
when we had the Grand Lama’s (Panchen Piiipoche’s) passport 
authorizing us to cross the Lachan pass, which was very ea.sy and 
free from snow. After a short conversation he retired to his 
contemplation room (oratory). 

Uccitiihrr 2'J. — We had an interview with the minister in the 
XiJiDf/ f on the roof of the Tsug-la-khang, over which a canopy had 

* Kon-clioy shih, i.e. Cuddha. the Law and the Brutherliuod (Sangliu). Piotestant 
missionaries have, very wrun.^ly, I think, used the word Kon-chuir as a translation ot 
our word God, which is as untranslatable into Tibetan as it appears to be into Chinese, 
unless the iMohammedan expression Chen chit, “ the real Lord,” be used.— (A\ . E.) 

t Or N.fri-hok, an open quadrangle on the roof of a iiouse, enclosed on all sides hy 
walls, in two of whicli are door-like openings (S. C. D.). Jaeschke explains the 
word niji-yol by any acreeii or shelter from the sun’s rays: awning, curtain, parasid. 
pent-house.” 
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been spread. His holiness said that since last I had been to Tibet 
he had composed two large volumes on the history of the philosophical 
schools of Til)et, and that they were now being stereotyped at the 
Naniring monastery. He showed us the manuscript of the second 
volume, and read us extracts from it. 

Bcccmhcr 30. — After breakfast Ugyen-gyatso and I went to 
make obeisance to the deities {choi jul), carrying with us a bundle 
of incense-sticks, two tanlais’ worth of clarified butter, and about a 
dozen lhataij, to present as offerings to the gods. Descending a steep 
ladder, we came to the lobby of the congregation hall (du-Llianq) of 
the Tsug-la-khang. The portico faced eastward ; its painted wooden 
pillars had capitals most fantastically and liicturesquely carved, the 
walls painted in fresco, with relief images of the sixteen Staviras 
{Xatm cluiduff) gorgeou.sly coloured, lait of a much lower style of 
work than what is seen in India, though the thick coat of varnish 
which covered them hid their defects, when not examined too closely. 

The most remarkable part of the building was the floor made of 
pebbles, nicely set and smoothly beaten to make a glossv siirface.t 
The du-khang is about 25 feet long and 20 broad ; the images of the 
gods were arranged on a beautifully carved wooden and metal altar 
along the north and south-west side of the building, the principal 
ones occupying niches. 3Iost of the images were very old, and of 
gilt-copper, called ser-xawj (“gilt-copper”), and had been made 
with much skill. The image of the Lord {Juvo) Buddha had been 
made, the Tung-chen told me, by a great Indian Buddhist in imita- 
tion of the great image of Shakya tuba at Lhasa.; The founder of 
the monastery, Je Lha-tsun, once prayed that the gods mi'dit send 
him a skilful artist to make images for the newly built lamasery : 
and shortly afterwards an Indian visited Dongtse, made this imao-e 

* Gnas-hrtan ichu-drug, the sixteen liighest disciples of the Buddha Gaut iiin _ 

(W.n.) ‘ ‘ 

t Of. Captain Sam. Turner, op. cit., 2S6, and Geo. Bofrle (in C. R. Marklium’s 
‘ Xarrative of the Mission, etc.,’ 97). Bogle there says, “ The floor is of a ehllky 
clay, mixed with small pebbles, and formed into a smooth and very beautiful terr ice 
which, by the labours of a young gylang, who every morning gets his feet upon two 
woollen cloths, and exercises himself for three or four hours in skating about the room 
will, in the course of fifteen or twenty years, acquire a polish equal to the other floors 
ill the palace, which are not inferior to the finest variegated marble.’' (W R ) 

% This image is called the Jo-vo. It is in the Lhasa Jokhang, in the centre of the 
city. See my ‘Land of the Lamas,’ p. 105, note 2. See also chap. vi. p. l.R of the 
present narrative. — (\V R ) 
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and then returned to India. The Tung-chen, when he had told me 
this, smilingly asked me if I was not a reincarnation of this Indian 
Buddhist, and I felt proud to hear of my countrymen being so highly 
admired and venerated. Ugyen-gyatso prostrated himself before 
every mic of the images, and touched with his head their feet or hodv, 
and I showed my veneration for these sacred shrines by touching with 
my head their right hand, to thus receive their clnjag icung (blessing). 
Ily companions muttered mantrrm and made prayers to them, while 
I felt reverential gratitude to the Supreme Bailer alone, whose 
merciful providence had brought me safe thus far. 

The roof of the (hi-lTunig is supported Iw two rows of pillars of 
wood, on the artistically constructed capitals of which hang shields 
and quivers full of arrows, the arms of the Dharmaplas,* with which 
they protect Buddliism against demons and heretics. From the 
ceiling of the hall hang rich China brocades, with dragons magnifi- 
cently embroidered on tliem in gold and silver. Among the various 
pictures seen here, the most interesting is that of the first Dalai 
lama, Lobzaiig-gyatso, in which he is portrayed receiving the king- 
dom of Tibet from the Mongol conqueror, Gushi Khan. His prime 
minister, the celebrated Desi Sangve, is seated on his left, and is 
thanking the magnanimous and liberal prince fur his munificent gift 
on behalf of his thrice holy master. I was also shown the dais 
reserved for the minister. Opposite it, and at the top of the second 
row of seats reserved for the monks, is a chair three feet high, on which 
the head lama of the monastery sits during service. There is accom- 
modation for about eighty monks in this hall, and I was told that 
service is held in it daily, at which most of the monks are present. 
They receive a nionthl}- allowance of sixty pounds of barley from the 
church endowment fund {jiihi-iiiuj gv). Tliis they parch and grind 
themselves, and bring a little supply of it daily with them to the hall 
in a small bag, to eat with the tea, which is given them three times 
during each service, and is furnished from the church stores (iKlruiig 
if Jo). On returning from the chut jal, I was called to the minister’s, 
wliom I found seated on a satin-covered cushion in the shade of a 
,ii/i-liolu on the roof of the third story of the chief temple of the 
Tsug-la-khaiig. 

His })age {.sJiiifnf utii/),^ Ka-chan Gopa, placed a cup of tea before 

* Calk'd in Tibetan Chos-gyong ''tkyong), “ protectors of t lie doctrine,” or Ku na 
gyalbo, ‘‘tive great kings.” See Emil Sclilaginweit, ‘ Biiddliisiu in Tibet.’ p. 157. 

t Dzahs-drnng-{pa}. lit., “one near the feet of.” Theexjiressinn hn-dning-iui, near 
the body,” is also used. — (W. K.) 
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me, together with some fsmnln, meat, and twisted sugar-biscuits. 
The minister raised his cup to his lip.s, and graciously said, “■ Drink, 
Pundit, please” (Pmifh'h In, .^ol jn iinnij). I at once drank a third of 
my cup, as eti(puette requires, and every time lie drank I also took a 
sip. He made inquirie.s respecting the lithographic press and the 
various other articles which I had brought to present to him, and 
which were now on the way to Tashilhunpo. After dinner he showed 
me a work lie was writing on history, rhetoric, astrology, and photo- 
graphy. The latter section he had composed from notes I had 
furnished him, in 1879, from Tassiuder’s ‘ TIanual of Photography,’ 
and I was delighted to .see the diagrams lie had drawn to represent 
the various photographic apparatus I had then left with him. He 
afterwards read to me an account of the ancient controversies between 
the Brahmans and Buddhists of India. 

TVhile we were thus engaged the page informed him that the 
Dahpon * Phala and Rung Chyang-chan were approaching Dongtse, 
so we went to the top of the fourth story of the Dongtse clioide to 
see them arrive. The Dahpon being the chief of Dongtse, the monks 
had to show him clue resjiect. When the party got near the foot of 
the hill onAvhieh the c/m/dc .stands, two monks in full canonicals blew 
two long copper hautboys (hoims ?), two others played on a clarionet-like 
instrument called (jijn-liiuj ; and when the party came to the grove, or 
Jiiujo, in front of the castle, tlie Chya-dso-pa f received them with 
his band — a gong and two tambourines. The Daplion and his friend 
rode spirited mules gaudily caparisoned with brocades and tinsel. 
They were preceded liy five sowars, and followed liy an ecj^ual number, 
all carrying lances with pennants at their points. The minister told 
me that of the four Daphons, or commanders of forces in Tsang, two 
are ordinarily stationed at >Shigatse, one at Dyantse, and one at 
Tengri. 

Dcccndx'r 31. — I was anxious to take a trip to ( iyantse, which 
Dgyensaid was only eight miles distant, and could be reached in two 
hour.s. He dis.suaded me, however, saying it would not l)e prudent, 
as that place is frerpiented by Bhutia traders from Darjiling and 
ITiagri. At nine I was called in to the minister's, and read a tew 

Mdah-ilpon, " niastr-r uf tlio arrow,” is a military officer of aliout the rank of a 

general ; they are given light-blue buttons (4tli class) by the Chinese authorities. 

(W. K.) 

t A Chyaii-(lso-pa, or Chya-Jjo-pa (Pliyug-miljod-pii'), is a civil officer {(jf .oth clas.s 
of Chinese official rank) of the treasury. — (W. E ) 
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sentences of English from the ‘ Eoyal Eeader ISTo. 1 ’ with him. After 
this I asked to be allowed to visit the great temple of G-yantse, called 
the *• Ealkhor choide.” “ If you want to visit (Tvantse,” he replied, 
“ I vvdll arrange it for you ; but you must bear in mind that the 
jjeople of that t(nvu are not goo'l. They speak much, and are given 
to spinning a^ great deal out of a little. i will hav'e the Tung-chen 
take you there.” Ugyen-gyatso then asked if he might go there, as 
he wanted to buy me some blankets ; and having (obtained the 
minister’s authorization, he left at noon. 

Jaiiui'i'jj 1, 1882. — -For about half an hour the minister practised 
writing the Eoman characters on a wooden .slate {iJiijo.uij-Nuiiij) about 
two feet long and ten inches broad. A little bag of powdered chalk was 
tied to it ; and when the slate had been washed and dried, the minister 
rubbed the chalk-bag lightly over the board, and thus covered it with 
a thin white film. In this he scratched letter.s with a steel style about 
a foot long. I told him of the slates we laid in India — how much 
more convenient and neat they were than his nule contrivance. He 
smiled and said, “3Iy vhiiaiKj-^lniuj is a very nice one ; even the great 
ministers of China use tlie like A but they arc not clean. And if you 
can get me a couple of your Indian slates from Calcutta, I shall be 
much obliged.” 

Junao.nj 2. — In the morning preparations were madi; for a grand 
reception of the Dahpon Eluxla and Rung Chyang-chan, the Tsipon.t 
All the furniture of the room we occupied was replaced by choice 
articles from the minister’s storeroom. Silk drapings and curtains 
were hung in the waiting-room and lobby, beautiful silk cushions 
were spread in the minister’s drawing-room, and its ceiling made 
resplendent with a covering of orange-coloured Chinese brocade. 
Arti.stically worked dragons appeared everywhere — on the ceiling 
draperies, on the curtain.s, and even in tlie carpets. Handsome dining- 
tables, three feet by eighteen inches, and two feet high, were placed 
before each cushioned seat. The minister’s seat was placed as usual 
before a gilt chapel (niche), and three feet al>ove the floor, on his 
right hand, were seats, two feet higli, for his two guests, and to his 
left two other cushioned seats, about eighteen inches high, for their 

* The minister was not correctly inforiueil. So far as I am aware, the Chinese never 
use this kind of ‘-white hoard.” It is, Innvever, in general use among the We.sterii 
Mongols, where paper is ijuite a.s rare as in most places in Tibet.— (W. K.) 

t A Tsipon is an accounting officer, and i< assimilated by the Chinese to a Itli class 
official among tliem. — (W. B.j 


G 
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sons. Pretty china cups, painted wooden and gilt metal bowls, were 
set on the tables, and all the curiosities and ornamental objects the 
minister had here with him Avere conspicuously displayed. On the 
corner of his table Avas the beautiful stereoscope I had glA'en him 
in 1879, Avith some two hundred slides, and in the middle of the table 
a calendar- AA’atch and some toys I had recently presented him. 
Different kinds of Tibetan and Chinese dainties AA-ere arranged by the 
head cook, under the TiAiig-chen’s directions, and the minister person- 
ally supei'A’ised the arrangement of the seats and the decorating of the 
room. When all AA^as ready I AA'ent on to the roof to see the proces- 
sion arriA’e. On Ijoth the roads leading to the monastery from 
Dongtse the monks AA’cre Avaiting, bearing a d(jzen or so flags and 
musical instruments — two flageolets, a pair of brass hautboys (horns ?), 
or dinigchen, tAA'o tambourine-like drums, the same number of bells, 
and a gong. 

At 1 o’clock the Dahpon and his friend, the Tsipon, together Avith 
their sons, arrived at the Dongtse choide, escorted by the C'hya-dso-pa. 
They AA’ere very simply dressed in silk robes, Chinese jackets, soft 
yelloAv Avoollen hats, vclA'ct boots, and silk trousers ; from their right 
(left f) ear hung long earrings.* The Dahpon appeared to be about 
thirty years old, the Tsipon a little older. 

ArriA'ing before the minister, they thrice prostrated themselves, 
each time touching their foreheads Avith their joined palms. The 
minister touched their heads Avith the palm of his hand and blessed 
them, and then tliey presented him with tAvo pieces of red English 
Ijroadcloth and a handful of silver coins each. 

I Avas surprised to see such poAverful and Avealthv chiefs kotoAV 
before the minister ; but great is the triumph in this country of the 
Church OA'er the laity, and the greatest ministers of state fall doAvn at 
the feet of tlie incarnate lamas ! 

Dinner Avas served VAith great ceremony. As soon as the minister 
had said grace, all fell to AA'ith chop.sticks and spoon, and partook 
of each succeeding cour.se in profound silence. Aftei' dinner, tea 
Avas served, Avhen at last the silence AA'as broken, conversation began, 
and the guests were shoAvn the minister’s curios, the Avatches and the 
stereoscopic augavs especially interesting them. 

In the evening there Avas a rcAicAv in the pleasure grove, or 

* One of tUe;e earrings is figured ia Hooker’s ‘Himalayan .Journals,’ ii 271. 
Tibetim men always. I believe, wear their eariiug in the left ear.— (,W. 11 ) 
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by thu commander of the militia, when exercise in nuiskctry, rLiiiiiiiig, 
archery, etc., took place in the presence of the two dignitaries. 

Jiiiinnnj :3. — After tea I was asked to read English with the 
mini.ster. He transliterated the English words phonetically, but did 
not take the trouble of spelling them, observing that his ordinary 
duties left him hardly any time to devote to study. He intended 
a.sking the Grand Lama to relieve him for a time from his numerous 
duties in connection with the Cliurcli, when he hoped to be able to 
apply himself assiduously to the study of English. 

Ereakfast was now Ijrought in, and consisted of a kind of pot-herb, 
called pn-tsaJ* cured in the cold draught, potatoes, and radishecs, 
which had been keiit in sand underground. I asked the minister if 
I might go to visit the Palkhor choide of Gyantse with the Tung-chen 
on the morrow; and having obtained his consent, two ponies were 
ordered to lie ready for an early .start. 

JiiiUKirii 4. — The ponies were ready at an early hour, and after 
receiving from the minister a few khafwj to present to the deities of 
the Palkhor choide, the Tung-chen and I rode off. 

Our way lay across fields watered liy the Xy^n^o cliu. The 
Xyang chu valley is one of the richest in Tibet, and extends from 
Mhigatse to about 15 miles beyond Gyantse, a distance of from GO to 
70 miles, and has an average breadth of 10, every inch of whicli is 
cultivated. Its great natural fertility, audits being so very favourable 
for the growth of different kinds of millet and pulses, has given the 
whole district the name of Xijaivi, or “ land of delicacies,” and the 
river which fertilizes it has been called Xyang chipf or “ the river of 
delicious water.” 

Elocks of wild geese and ducks were swimming on the river, near 
the bank of which our road now and then led us, and long-liilled 
cranes were stalking along searching for food. Erom the bushes of 
furze and other thorny plants with which the river banks were over- 
grown, hares + leaped out and made off towards the mountain recesses, 

I think the author meauri pe-tte. the uriual Tibetan pronuiieiatioii of tlic Chinese 
pai-tioi, and meaning “ cabbage.’' Cured in the cold drauHljt” is a culinary prepara- 
tiuu unknown to me. White potatoes aie used all over Tibet; they were introduced 
into Bhutan in 177d by Mr. Bogle {aev Markham’^ ^ Tiljc-t,' p. 11>;. liadi^lK'*, or rather 
tuinlps {la-piuj. from the Chinese are ii.^ually eab-u raw; tliey ar*' ak" dried 

for winter use. (W K.) 

t A. K. calLs it Pena \an^ Chu river, -{yf. R ) 

j Tlie Tibetans neither kill nor \si\\ they cat hares. All \Nild fowl -irc equally safe 
from their guns. — (W. R.,, 
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iiud beautiful little Ijirds, probidjly ti variety of kiiigfisliur, were seen 
ti.sbing ill the btreaiii — but the Tuiiy-cheii said that tliuugli the bird 
was pretty to look at, it emitted a most offensive odour from its 
body. 

Passing a few villages, we came to a stream llowiiig into the 
Xyang chu from the south. Here were two tlour-mills, of ^\•hieh we 
had seen at least a dozen since leaving Shigatse. They were very 
large, and the stones four tinie.s the size of our ordinary niillstones in 
India. In the village of Gyabshi the people seemed ver}' industrious, 
the women engaged witli their looms or spinning, the men tending 
sheep ui' collecting fuel from the fields. 

When we came within two miles of Gyantse, uur attention wa'^ 
attracted by the Tse-chan monastery, the entire north-eastern slope 
of a hill being closely covered by its whitewashed houses, so that it 
looked like a great castle of towering lieiglit. The Tung-oheu told 
mu that this lamasery was nearly eiglit hundred years old, and that 
the great reformer Tsong-khapa had spent several years here in the 
study of niotaphysies 1 was also shown the Tiukar la, 

by which hurdsnien trasel to the foot of the Laclian }iass of Sikkim, 
this being the shorte.st route between Gyantse and the latter country. 

A few minutes’ ride brought us to the l.nidge over the Xyaiig chu, 
a light temporary wooden structure, about twenty feet long and si.x 
icet broad, built on the ice which covered the Stream. 

We entered the town of Gyantse,* passing hesiile a long mruJoi);/. 
on either side of which were dwellings, and by a narrow lane reached 
the gale of the flandan Chakhang on the left side of the main street, 
and facing the great chorten of the Palkhor ehoide. 

llie Knnyer, or priest, of the Gandan Chakhang, an acipuaintanee 
ot the Tnng-chen, greeted him, and, showing him to a seal, had tea 
.served us. W e sent the groom, Lhagpa-rida, to the market to buy 
arraek, and he there met P'gyen, and told him of our arrival. 

* A. K. siV!. of tliis place (wliieli he reached on August SI, 1878): '■ Giaiigclic, a 
bimill town on the right bank of tlie Pe-iia Nang Chu river. Tlie town is bituatcil ul.uut 
two siuull hills which lie en.st and A\est, and are united hy a .-addle; the we-tcni hill 
is further eoniiected with the chain of mountaiu.-i to the nortli. On the eastern liill. 
wldch is ahout ijOll feet ahovi' the surrounding plain, i- a lame fort. . . . ,ind (.n the 
wi stern hill a Uomha inh.abited hy five hundred llahas. fn this Gomb.i tliere is a 
Chiorten. called Pangon Cbioiten, which is considereil hy tlie Tilictans a most holy 
place. Be-ides the fort and temple, there are about one thousan<l dwelling-houses on 
three sides of the double hill. Woollen cloth called Xhainhu is lu.iuufactured. There 
is a large market ; and traders from Nepal and China leside here ” See ‘ Report on 
the Explorations in Great Tibet.’ hy A. Iv., p. Ml 
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As we were eatiiiL!’ our meal several i)il!:;rim.s cliantinu saeresl 
hymns entered the cha^iel nf the Lhakhant;. and added some spoonfids 
of butter to tlie lamps. Some of them stared at Vgveii and me, 
observing to one another that we were strangers from lieyond tlie 
Himalayas, taking I'gyen for a Sikkimese, bnt not being able to 
decide whether I was from Ladak or Besahir. 

Ugyen told me of his movements since leaving me at Hongtse on 
December 31. 

He had left Dongtse at noon on iJecember 31, riding (Jiie of the 
d'ung-chen's ponies. < )n the road he met some of the muleteers of 
the Dongtse Dahpon Phala, wlio were proceeding to Lhasa witli 
barley, butter, and meat for the use of Baugye-shag, I’liala’s residence. 

Ugyen inquired of them alwut the state of the road to Lhasa, and 
the best time to make the journey there. They told him that winter 
was the best season to travel to Lhasa, for then there was no rain, 
and one could easily ford the streams and get across the T,sang-po ; 
moreover, feed was clieap, and meat, barley, and wine obtainable 
e^'ery^vhore. 

The folhwving day (January 1, 1SS2) L^gyeii visited the Gyaiitsu 
tmn. This market ami the town generally are inferior to Shigatse in 
importance and in the variety of articles for sale. There were people 
selling Calcutta and Chinese goods of very inferior ipiality. He saw 
fifteen or twenty iN'epalese ^.hops and half a dozen pastry shops kept 
by Chinese. The foiii (or market-place) is the property of the I'alkhor 
choide, the great monastery of (lyantse, and contributes largely to 
its maintenance. Thu monastic authorities also collect rents from 
the shops in the vicinity of the fom, which ilo not belong to either 
the (lovernment or landholders The barley for sale was 

inferior to that of Shigatse, as was also the i-hitii)/, which was, how- 
ever, cheaper than there; and butter and mutton were in largiu- 
quantities than at the latter place. 

The market only lasts for three hours daily, opening at In am. 
Ugyen here saw, for the first time, women selling fresh meat and dried 
carcasses of sheep and yaks. At Shigatse they ne\'er take part with 
the men in this business.* Some of these women have amassed much 
wealth by this ptrofession, and wear lidi headdresses ( pu/'ig/') thicklv 
studded with }iearls, amber, and tunpioi-^es. 

But wi'Ui'ii tliioiiglmut Til)ut dfj mth'-t ft the -eiluju 
m.trkcts. — (W. E.) 


ill the ‘JIkI ill*'* 
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Eetiiriiing to his lodgirm'S, Ugyeii made the acqiiaintanee of a 
lieutenant, or Dingpon, named Xyima tsering, -who was putting up 
ill the same house. Ugyen plied him with chaiv/, and wlien he 
had become very jolly over it, he questioned him about the military 
arrangements of Gyantse. The Dingpon stated that there were 
ordinarily 500 Tibetan soldiers stationed here. This force was 
divided into two battalions under two Eupoii. Under each Eupon 
were two captains (Gyapon) and four lieutenants, or Dingpon. The 
commander, or Dahpon, of the Gyantse troops was Tediugpa. 
Besides these troops there are .50 Chinese soldiers under a Chinese 
official called DnAoi/c* and the native militia. The troops both at 
Gyantse and Shigatse are under the inspection of the Chinese pay- 
master (Fiv/fon) of Shigatse. Xyima tsering told Ugyen that the 
Tibetan soldiers were very poorly paid by the Government. The 
Emperor of China contributes towards their maintenance five rupees 
per man a year, and the Government of Tibet gives them forty pounds 
of barley per man a month, but no pay in money, on the ground that 
they are furnished by the landholders at the rate of one soldier for 
every kang t of land. 

The Dingpon and Gyapon receive pay at the rate of thirteen 
.^mng and twenty-five miug a year from the imperial treasury, but 
no more rations from the Tibetan Government than the soldiers. 

The Emperor allows Chinese soldiers serving in Tibet a family 
allowance of six srang a month and sixty pounds of rice per head as 
subsi-stence allowance, in addition to their montldy pay of six .s/'w/o/.j: 
On the next day (January 2) Ugyen surveyed the town and its great 
monastery, the Ealkhor choide. A stone wall nearly two miles find a 
half long surrounds the town. He estimated its length, by means of 
his jirayer-beads, to be 4500 paces.§ At each pace he dropped a bead 

* Ta Laoyeli is the honorific appellation claimed by all subordinate Chinese officers 
in Tibet, from the rank of Pa-tsung (sergeant) to that of Shou-j ei. or major. The 
Chinese officer in command of the post of Gyantse is, I believe, a Chieu-tsimg, or 
lieutenant. On the Tibetan military organization, see chap. vii. p. 180 — (W. E.) 

t The ordinary };ang is a measure of laud in which about iOO lbs. of seed-grain can 
be bow’i], The State tax on each kang is 50 srang (or ounces of silver) a year. — (S. C. It.) 

i On the pay and allowances of the Chiuese troops in Tibet, see J. II. A. ,s'., n.s. 
xxiii , p. ^70-278. In many places along the route between Lhasa and Taehieulu the 
Chinese soldiers are never paid in cash, but only lective brick-tea, the value of which 
is arbitrarily fixed by the paymaster, who cheats the poor denis most disgracefully. 
A sruny is an ounce of silver, the Chinese tael. - CW. E ) 

§ Georgi, cp. eit., p. -l.il, i-ays of this town, Kiangse : ‘-Ciritas pricclara et planire 
ad radius montiuni. Ad Prbis. jir.-esidinm Arx ost iineditlcata rupi, ninsis, et fos.-is aipue 
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and muttered oni iitniil {iiidiiii' huni, and the good peo^de of Gyantse 
wlio accompanied him in his circumambulation (Ihii/lo/') little sus- 
pected the nature of the work he was doing. When he reached the 
foot of a hiniih}iii/ called Gojogs, and situated to the north of the 
Djong, he took the bearing of the Tse-chan monastery, one of 
the most ancient religious establishments of Tibet. It Ijore south- 
west, and was nearly three miles from him. To the north of Gyantse 
he saw Patoi gomba, a cloistered lamasery with five or six long houses, 
each with a large number of cells. To the south-south-east of 
Gyantse djong is the road to Pagri, in the direction of the Xia-ni 
monastery and the Xiru chu, one of the principal feeders of the 
Nyang cliu, which drains the northern glacier of the Chumo-llra ri 
mountain. To the north-east of ( Ijmutse the Nyang chu is visible 
for a great distance, and ligyen conjectured from its course that it 
came from the snow-clad Nui-jin kang-sang mmrntains, which stretch 
out to the north and north-east. On the uplands to the north of 
Gyantse, and some three miles away, is the t’hoilung gomba. 

The Chinese cemetery Ugyen found situate at the foot of the hill 
on which tire Djong stands, a little above the high-road to Lhasa, and 
some three miles from the town. He counted three hundred tombs, some 
of which appeared very old and dilapidated, but a few quite new. 

The castle or Djong of Gyantse stands on the top of a hill nearly 
500 feet above the town. It is very strong, and was built by the 
famous Choigyal rabtan who ruled in the fourteenth century over the 
province of Nyang, of which Gyantse was the capital. This province 
was a part of the domain of the Sakhya hierarchs. He had built a 
long stone-covered way running from the Djong to the foot of the hill, 
by which he meant to secure a supply of water in time of siege from 
the three deep wells at the foot of the hill. Lgyen visited these 
wells, where water-carriers were drawing water in hide buckets 
attached to a rope about 1.50 feet long passing over a pulley. 

The landlord of the Litophug sub-division of Gyantse told Ugyen 
that about eighteen years ago the ex-Dewan of Sikkim had come 
here on some State business, and had pirt up in the same house in 
which he was now' stopping. One night aliout fifty sinister-looking 
Khamba traders suddenly broke into the house, beat him with clubs, 
tore his earring out of his ear, stripjred him of his clothing, carried off 

viviB circumvallat;!. C'ronuliium vero aJco vastiim, et macuifioum, ut (jimm inillia 
aliquot Xacaitarum cuutinoat, aUerius cujus'lara eivitatis speciem prsereferre 
videatur.” 
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all his property, and thrashed his servants and forced them to run for 
their lives. Some of the robbers ran arvay from (lyantse, taking the 
Dewan’s property, his mules and ponies ; but on the following morn- 
ing, when the matter was brought to the notice of the Djongpon, the 
chief of the robbers, who had stayed behiiid, was apprehended. He 
said that a year previously the Dewan had treated him and hi.s 
accomplices most harshly during their stay at Chumbi on their way 
to Darjiling, exacting from them the last ijice they had in their 
purses, liesides depriving them of all their property to the value of 
upwards of Es. 500. The Dewan lost, in his turn, over Es. 1000 in 
cash, besides jewellery, clothe.s, etc. 

A well-informed ISTyingjua lama, the manager of Palri kusho's (an 
incarnate lama) estate near Eanam Jong, came and put uji at the 
house where Ugyen was stopping. He was on his way back from 
Lhasa, where ho had stayed for two or three months after a pilgrimage 
to the Tsari country. His master was studying sacred literature at 
Lhasa. He promised to let L'gyen see tlie book.s of the Palri liljrary, 
and to lend them to him on the surety of the minister or his Chyag- 
dsO'pa. He told him, furthermore, that there existed two printed 
volumes aliout Choigyal rahtan, the famous king who had founded 
the Palkhor ehoide of ( lyantse, but that tliese works and the history 
of Gyantse were now kept as sealed works {krcltoi) by the Lhasa 
Government. L'gyen also learnt from the lama that in the recluses’ 
monastery of Lhari-zim-phug, situated on a wild mountain to the east 
of Panam djong, there was a complete account of the life and writings of 
Lama Lha-tsun chenpo, who had introduced Buddhism into Sikkim. 

At this season of the year tlie climate of Gyantse is very bad, 
high winds l)lowing daily, raising dense clouds of dust. The inhabi- 
tants spend this time of the year in idleness, having but little to do 
besides weaving and spinning. 

Such was the information that TJgyeii garv me to-day. 

When we had finished our breakfast we went with the Kunver 
of Gandan Lhakhang to perform choi-f'l at the difterent shrines of 
(ilyantse. The rhortea is a splendid edifice of an unique style of 
architecture. Hitherto I had been under the impression that chorten 
were nothing more than tombs intended solely to contain the remains 
of de})arted saints, but now my views became entirely changed. 
This chodfn is a lofty temple nine stories high. l'gyen, I, the 
* Born in a.d. l.-iO.'i in S.E. Tibut (see Waddell, op. cit., p. 4). — (W. II,) 
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Kuiiyer, Lliapa-rida, and unr servant, Lliagpa-sriny, went into the 
enclosure and entered tlie shrine with a nnniher of pilgrims and 
travellers, most of whom seemed to he from Lailak or the Chany- 
tang. In the service liall, where the priests were assemhled for 
religious service, huudieds of lamps were burning, and iiicense-sticks 
were smoking so as to nearly darken the room. IVe ascended at 
once to tlie top story, hut the other visitors hegan their circu- 
mamhiilatiou from the bottom upwards — the usual practice, though 
many become so wearied going round and round that they do not 
reach the uppermost story. The chfirtin is about ItiO to 120 feet 
high, the top covered by a gilt dome, tlie gilded copper plates of 
which are so thick that they have withstood centuries of exp'^^^ure to 
the weather. The l^ase of this sacred edifice is, we found by actual 
count, 50 paces srpiare. From tlie cupola (ji/nn/n'i), immediately 
under the gilt dome, I had a magnificent view of the town and 
monasteries and the surrounding hills and distant mountains ; their 
black surface, broken here and there l>y some white-walled monastery, 
offered a singularly wild aspect. 

There were inside the rhurtrn innumerable niches filled with 
images of Buddhas and saints, and in visiting the various chapels we 
were rerpiired to do so walking from left to right, for this is the 
Buddhist usage. 

On the first fioor we were shown the statue of Llioigyal rabtan, 
under whoso benign rule Gyantse became famous, and who gave a 
fresh impulse to Buddhism and literature. The Kunyer of the rhurfi /i 
touched our heads with the sword of this illustrious monarch, and 
said that by his blessing [jia-hih) we could triumph over our enemies 
and enjoy longevity and prosperity in this world. 

We were also shown two images of llorje chang, the supreme 
Buddha of the Gelupa sect,'’" one of which was very old and of small 
size, the other large and very higiily burnished. Once on a time, the 
Grand Lama of Tashillmnpo, visiting the clnirfin. tiaiched the breast 
of the former image to see if it was warm and full of life, as was 
po}iularlv said. He soon repented him of his sacrilegii ms aid, con- 
fessed his sin, and, to atone for his wrong-doing, had made the large 
gilt image, vliich was placed beside the old one. 

Beturniiig to the Gandan Lhakhang, we were refreshing ourselves 
with copious draughts of tea, when the abbot of the Palkhor choide, 
* Probably an error for Dorje cbyak, Vadjrapani. -iyf. It.) 
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with half a dozen disciples, came to make reverence to the great 
image of the Buddha in the shrine, on whose right and left were 
images of Tsong-khapa and Maitreya. 

The Kunyer remarked to me that I was peculiarly fortunate in 
having come to Byaiitse to-day, as it was the full moon, a sacred day 
with Buddhists, on which day, and on the day of the new moon, the 
doors of all the shrines and of the great rlwrtrn were thrown open to 
the public. 

After an hour’s rest I went with the Tung-chen and Ugyeii to 
visit the Palkhor choide. Its grand “temple of learning” (/s?g/-/c 
llianj'i) is a splendid and lofty edifice, the hall lighted by one thousand 
lamps. On three sides — the north, east, and west — are high niches, in 
which are huge images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. The image 
of the Buddha is made of copper, heavily gilt. Five hundred monks 
were engaged in divine service, and .some two hundred more were 
occupied reading the .sacred scriptures. No one lifted his eye.s to 
look at us, so strict is the discipline observed here. We M'ere con- 
ducted to the great library, the very sight of which filled my mind 
with feelings of awe and reverence. The books were all old, broad- 
leaved, and some two to four feet long. I was .shown the sacred 
scriptures, all written in letters of gold. 

With what assiduity and devotion the Buddhists perform the 
sacred duties of their religion, the deep interest they take in the 
collecting of sacred books and images, and their zealous care in pre- 
serving them, can only be realized by visiting such places as this. 
I was shown some sculptures executed by Indian Buddhists, and 
some stone images similar to what I had .seen at Buddhagaya. Tlie 
gilt, Indian-made images of the Sravakas, of Saripu, Mudgalputra, 
Ananda, Kashyapa, and other arhats were of exceeding interest. On 
each side of the image of .'^hakya Buddha were four rows of monks, 
of twenty each, and in front of them burned hundreds of butter-fed 
lamps. Behind the seats of the monks were drums, each with a long 
handle ; these the monks beat at intervals, and to the accompaniment 
also of cymbals, brass hautboys {dunij clu ii), and clarionets {midinij), 
they chanted hymns in deep sonorous voices. 

When exhausted by continual z-epetitions of yundi'ns, they re- 
freshed themselves with tea. AVine is not brought within the pre- 
cincts of these Gelugpa monasteries; and,izz fact, all drinkers of wine 
amoizg the monks are expelled from the Gelugpa Church. 
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In the lobljy of the monastery I found a yrand collection of 
stuffed auiiiials, such as the snow-leopard, wild sheep, goat, yak, 
stag, mastiff, etc,, and a Bengal tiger.* 

Beturning to the Gandan Lhakhang, we visited the second and 
third floors of that huilding, where several recluses were reading the 
sacred hooks. 1 was told that when the Tashi lama visited the 
Palkhor choide, he puts up in this building, and I was shown 
the raised seat he occupies when here. I also learnt that successful 
students among the monks of Tashilhmipo are .sent here to complete 
their course of study for the degree of tum-rani-pa f (bachelor of sacred 
literature), which this lamasery alone has the right to confer. 

In the portico of the huilding and underneath its eaves I noticeel 
several sorts of flowering plants in bloom. 

At 3 p.m. we left for Dougtse, where we arrived before dusk. 
The minister’s page met me at the foot of the hill, and led me to his 
master, who made many kind inquiiies about my trip. I told him 
how greatly I had enjoyed it, and that, as it was a holiday, all the 
buildings, the great choiicn and the temples, had been open to me. 
“I rejoice at it,” he replied; “and I must say the gods have shown 
you the way [Uiu lam fan -wia/], for it did not strike me at the time 
that to-day was a holiday. If you should have put it off till to-morrow, 
you would have seen but very little.” 

Jdiivurii 5. — I called on the minister, and talked to him of my 
visit to Gyantse. He told me that there were half a dozen chorfoi 
in Tibet like the one I had seen there. There were now, he said, 
about .six hundred monks in the Palkhor choide, and an egual 
number in the adjacent lamaseries, but in former times there were 
three thousand monks on the register of the college. 

Pgyen-gyatso returned to-day from Gyantse, and told the 
minister of his experiences there. He had been lodged in Litophug 


* In tin- Lliobrak cnuiitry lama Ugyen-gyatso visited the celubrateil shrine of Soli 
Guru Chlioi wan". built aft'-r tlie model of the famous mona.-'tery of Xalemlraj'n IMagadba. 
*’ The slirine . . . contdins some imp»>rtaut relies, aiutiU" others a stutfed horse of great 
sanctity (bebmging to th<‘ Great Guru), which is called Jamling ninkhore, or ‘the 
horse tluit can go lound the world in a day.’ Observing that the horse was bereft of 
his left leg, U. G. imiuired the cause, and was told how the log had heen stolen by 
a Khtimba pilgrim with a view of enchanting the pnnies of Kham.” See ‘ Report of 
Explorations fmm 18.-)G-S6,’ p. Probably the objects seen nt Gyantse by our 

ttutlior were oiigiiially votive otfiriogs. and now simply curio^— ("W. R ) 

t Probably written Stun raii-pa^ ‘’one who may tcacli ; a doctor.” See ‘Indian 
Pundits in tile Land of Snow It is pr<)bably the same degiee Ge-she. — (W. R.) 
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in a priest's house, where the master (ih/Jjh) ami mistress (iirmio) 
showed him ureat courtes}’. Unyeii presented the minister a dozen 
oranges he had lujught in the Gyantse market lor one anna each, 
r told the minister that these oranges came from Sikkim. “ 0]i, 
indeed ! ’’ he said. “ It must l)e a liap[iy land. In Tibet m.i oranges 
mature: at Lhasa there are orange trees prodiieing small fruit, wldeli 
do not. however, ripen.” 

In the evening L^gyen told me a tale Ire had heard from the 
Chyag-dso-pa of the I’alri monastery. 

Once on a time r)ugY)a-knnleg, a famoits but eccentric saint of 
the red-hat school, was staying at Kliang-toi shiklia, in Lhasa. Hu 
saw the wife of his host stealing a piece of amber from the l)ag of a 
beggar who was stop]jing in the house, and putting an apple in its 
stead into his wallet. The saint told her it was both sinful and 
criminal to act tints, and related to her the following tale by way of 
instruction. 

In ancient India there lived two friemls. One, a highlander, was 
a dishonest man; the other, a lowlander, was upright and honest. 
One day the twc), while walking in a valley, found a Imwl of gold. 
The lowlander said, ■' Well, now that fortune lias favoured us with a 
treasure, let us first return thanks to the local divinities, and then 
divide the gold lietween us.'’ The otlier rejoined, '■ Friend, tlie day 
is far advanced; we cun do all this to-morrow ; let us rather take tin.* 
bowl home now.” 

To this the lowlander agreed. The next morning wlien he called 
at his friend's house, he found hini in a corner wailing and shedding 
tears. ‘'Ah, friend,” lie exclaimed, “my heart is filled with grief 
and shame. How can I tell you 1 The bowl of gold has been 
miraculously changed, for this morning I found but sawdust in it. 
The gods alone know what has become of the treasure ! This, 1 am 
grieved to say. will put an end to our friendshi[i, for it will create in 
your mind a suspicion again.st me.” So saying he began weeping 
afresh. 

The other, perceiving his design, said, with wonderful calmness, 

“ Friend, you need not cry. The loss of the treasure is not the 
greatest mishap which might befall us. If we two continue friemls 
we should hold ourselves very hajipy. Chance brought the treasure; 
chance has taken it away; crying will not bring it back.’' 

The false friend, thinking he had gained his end, soon dried his 
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tears. ]5efore lea^■ing for his home, the luwlaiider said, " Friend, I 
have not mentioned soniethiug to you. lu my orchard most delicious 
mangoes and other fruits are now ripe. I have no children to eat 
them ; let your two sous come liome with me that I may regale them 
with the luscious fruits.” 

To this the other assented, and the two boys accompanied the 
hwvlauder home. On his return to Ids home he bought two monkeys, 
to which he gave the same names as the boys, and trained them to 
come when called by their names. 

After a while the false friend came to take his boys home, when 
the other came out crying in a loud and pitiful voice, Frieinl, my 
heart bleeds to have to tell you of the misfortune which has befallen 
you. Yoitr two darlings have been changed into monkeys ” •' How 

can I believe sircli a story ?” the other replied. •' If c'ou doubt it, 
call your sons, and you will see.” So the father called his older sou 
l)y name, and a monkey came leaping forth, and sat upon las hpi, 
fondling him and chattering to him as if he were au old friend. Filled 
with suigirise, he called his secamd .sou, when out came the other 
monkey, and climlicd into his hqi also. 

After a while the lowlaiider asked his friend, '■ How can this have 
come about ? Tell me how it was that the gold was changed into 
sawdust ; it may hel[i to explain this new wonder.” The other, 
fearing lest his Sons hud been transformed into monkeys by the 
incantations of the friend he had deceived, replied, ■' Friend, I 
tleceived >'ou when 1 said the gidd had been turned into sawdust. 
1 ha\'e got it with me ; we n ill divide it eipuilly between us. Is 
it true, my much injured friend, that my sous have been transformed 
into monkeys 1 ” '■ f)h nio. How could men lieconie monkeys { 

Your sons are in excellent health, and are now in one of my distant 
orchards.” So the two returned to their houses with their respective 
treasures — the one with his children, the other with his gold. 

Years passed l)y, and the two friends were tiually summoned to 
the court of the Lord of death, there to have their good and bad acts 
weighed. Their moral merits and their prayers were also weighed, 
and the Ijalaiice turned in their favour. game of chesS was then 
played by the gods and the demon, in which, by mean^ of casting 
dice, the merits and demerit-' of gods and men are determined. In 
the mirror of I.n.nua (luuudaue actions) the two friends saw and 
blushed for the evil deed.s they had done — the gold turned into 
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sawdust, and tlie boys into monkeys. The Lord of death decreed that 
the nplander should pass five liundred years in hell, and that the 
other should for five hundred existences be born a niouke}'. The 
punishment of the latter was tlie severer in that lie had stolen human 
beings, and said that they had been transformed into monkeys ; but 
because he had desired to make offerings to the gods when the treasure 
had been found, the gods had pleaded for him. 

Having finished his tale, Dugpa kunleg exhorted the woman to 
keep from stealing, and threatened her with such-like dire puiiish- 
nieiit if she did not desist. The woman put the amber back in the 
beggar’s bag, and the saint left her Iiouse and returned to Lhobrag. 

Ugyen also heard at Gyantsc that much was to be learnt con- 
cerning the ancient history of that place in a work called ‘ Xi/mvj 
clwi jini'j Xi/imui odscr.’ He furthermore told me that he had 
heard that last year a mendicant from Gyantse visiting Sikkim gave 
out there that he was one of the discoverers of sacred books of which 
the Hyingma history of Sikkim inakes mention. He showed what he 
claimed was a very ancient manuscript volume on the propitiatory 
ritual of Guru Thag-mar, a fearful deity of the Xingma pantheon. 
The Sikkam rajah gave him a very warm welcome, and, in con- 
sultation with the chief lama of his Durbar, arranged to have block 
prints made of the text. Eecently this impostor had returned to 
Gyantse, bringing with him many valuable copper and brass articles, 
silk gowns, and coined money. 

Janudi’ij 6, — The minister’s mother, accompanied by a maid- 
servant, came to pay reverence to her saintly son while I was seated 
with him. I could not believe that she was his mother when I saw 
her make three profound salutations before the minister, touching 
the ground with her forehead and receiving his blessing. She then 
presented him with a few balls of butter and a Ihu.tug ; and when his 
holiness said he would leave for Tashilhunpo in three days, she v ept 
bitterly. 

Joiiuorii 7. — Early in the morning we received a message from 
the minister asking us to postpone our departure for Tashilhunito, 
as the Chyag-dso-pa much wished me to accompany the minister 
to his house at Kye-pa Klmngsar, where he proposed staying three 
days. 

The parents of the minister, accompanied by their youngest boy, 
came again to pay their respects. The father, a rpuet, respectable- 
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looking, elderly man, saluted me by taking otf liis yellow felt tuiijan 
and inquiring after my liealtb. They kotowed before the minister, 
wlio gave them liis blessing by touching the crowns of their heads 
with his hand. 

At 2 o’clock the minister, dressed like a Iluddhist cardinal, and 
accompanied by the Tung-chen, ourselves, and his domestics, entered 
the grand hall of Avorship (Ln-Jcinn/), the Tung-chen carrying a 
bundle of incense-sticks and some 1Jiata<j. The head lama threw 
some grains of barley towards the images of the deities, and recited 
some miintin.'i; then the minister, standing, recited a short prayer, 
and approaching the image of the IJuddha, took olf liis mitre and 
placed a kltatuij on it. Then the head lama took the other khatnij 
which the Tung-chen had brought with him, and flung them one 
by one at the other images, while the monks who accompanied him 
scattered flowers before them. 

After this Ave circumambulated the monastery, and descended to 
the foot of the hill, where the sou of the Cliyag-dso-pa, dressed in a 
rich Mongol costume, Avas aAS'aiting us Avitli two spirited and richly 
caparisoned ponies held liy grooms, one of AA'hich the minister 
mounted, Avhile we Avalked the short distance Avliich separated us 
from the gateAvay of Kye-pa Khangsar. A band of drums, hautboys, 
bells, gongs, and fifes marched before us, playing as Ave Avent tlinmgh 
the lay town (s/m) and along a broad road lined Avith poplars to the 
gate of the Khangsar, where the Chyag-dso-pa was standing to receive 
the minister. He Avas dressed in a rich scarlet satin robe girded by 
a velloAA' scarf, a a'cUoav Avoollen turban, and a pair of Tartar velvet 
boots. His tall stature, graceful look.s, broad forehead, and uncom- 
monlv AA’cll-shaped nose, gave him a commanding appearance. He 
greeted the minister Avitli a profound bow, and presented him a khobiij, 
and receiA'ed a Idessing {clu/cij miixj) from the latter, AA'ho afterwards 
dismounted, putting his foot on a A’el\’et-covered stool placed here 
for the purpose. 

The Cliyag-dso-pa salaamed to Ugyen, AA'honi he took for me; 
and the latter, not taking off his liat to return his salutation (or pay 
his cliiiuia-hii , as it is called), Avas reminded of it in a Avhisper by 
the Tung-chen. 

We then ascended a flight of steps and entered the building. 
The minister was conducted by the host to his drawing-room, Avhile 
Ave Avere led by his third sun, Phuntso Yu-gyul, in company of the 
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Tuiig-eheii, to the chapel, the central room on the first floor. The 
house was very neatly built, with soliil ruljhle walls and beautifully 
carved beams of old poplar. There was a skylight in the centre of the 
roof ; thick cushions covered witli Khamba rugs were placed around, 
and on these we took our seats. A collation was served on little 
tables consisting of Chinese cakes, luickwheat cakes, twisted sweet bis- 
cuits, and t-suiuliK and tea was given us by the Cliyag-dso-pa’s ]iage 
Finn. After a little while wi- were led into the Chyag-dso-pa’s 
presence, when we presented lam Idinfiiii and a few rupees, also a 
hliatmj to his wife, Aina Tuug-la, and his daughter-in-law, iliupoche. 
After dinner we were conducted to a dormitory on the south side 
of the chapel, where we found three liedsteads, and after a cup of 
tea wo retired to rest. 

Janii.ii.i'ij d. — Early in the morning we asked our host’s leave to 
start for Tashilhunpo, but he was most reluctant to let u.s go, and, 
having obtained the minister’s sanction to our remaining here t\vu 
clays more, we 2 )ustponed our departure. 

Breakfast was served by a maid-servant {didiHiui) and our host’s 
danghter-in-law (paEi/), l!in])Oche, tlie only evife of his two sons. 
She is entitled to lac addressed as (dnjiuii Kndto, though it is seldom 
used in speaking to her. She is a young lady of about twenty, of 
modest manners and intelligent looks. She lingered about until the 
servants and otlier guests had left, with the evident intention of 
conversing witli us. 

Ugyeu-gyatso ojiened the conversation hy asking her to wliat 
family of Tiliet .she belonged. She re] died Ijy asking liim if he had 
ever heard of Kuslio INIaukijia of Tanag. ‘‘Yes.” replied he, if you 
speak of IManki, who is tlie maternal uncle of the iJajah of 8ikkim.” 
“ ’Tis he,” she .said : “ and he died last year without my seeing him. 
Are you a suliject of my cousin Den -long gyalpo [the iliief of 
;>ikkim] ? Oli, how T long to -;ee niy aunt 1 ” And she began to 
weep. “It is now full three years .since I came liere, and never in 
that time have 1 been allowed to visit my fatherland. Oh, 1 am 
rniseralde i I have to work continuously at the loom, supervise 
the workwomen, attend to the kitchen, and serve the meals, dly 
mother-in-law is without mercy. Slie thinks luy frame is made of 
iron, Tliuugli this family is rich, they woilc like ploughmen. ' 

,'>he then hegged 1 gyeii to inform the Sikkim rajah’s niotlier. 
Lha-yuin Kuslio, of her trouhle, and to ]iersuade her, if possible, to 
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take lior to ( 'luinilii for a couple of iiioiitli.s. I told her, by way ot 
consoling her, that she was a most accouiplisheil person, marrieil 
into one of the richest families of Tsang, and might hope to soon be 
a mother, so she must not consider herself miserable. “ Do you 
know palmistry she suddenly asked ; and placing her right hand 
on the table, she desired me to tell her fortune liy the lines on her 
hand (/"//-/■/). I was much embarrassed, and tohl her that I under- 
stood very little of this art. Fortunately just theu a servant came 
and called us to the presence of the Chyag-dso-pa. 

I took a seat on his right liand, and hi.s wife, Ama Tung-la, 
occupied one on his left, while Ugyen, .seateil a little distance olf, 
acted as my interpreter. The Chyag-dso Xusho began witli: “In 
the sacred books we find menticm of Indian Puiiditas wlio laboured 
for the ditfusion of the enlightened religion. If you be a Pundita, as 
I hear from the minister that you are, we are most fortunate to have 
you among us. I also learn that you know about medicines, and 
I Mill later on avail myself of your knowledge.” Then, calling his 
son, Pliun.sho Yugyal, he desired me, to my great embarrassment, ti.i 
foretell his fortune hy the lines on his hand. Being considered a 
T’undit, it m'us impossilile for me to say that I did not know such an 
e.ssential science as palmistry. After mature reflection I told him 
that although I had studied a little palmi.stry, I never attached 
much importance to explanations it afforded of men’s fortunes. The 
science was very little understood, anyhou', and, in my opinion, it 
did not deserve any inciro attention tlian it Irad received: nothing 
could be more unpleasant than a forekuoM’leilgo of one’.s misery. 
Human life was, albeit, full of trouble ; it was for deliverance from its 
recurrence that the Buddha ha.s exjjouiided the doctrine of nn'C’hm. 

He listened attentively to me, and .seomed to think very highly 
of me. He said that if he but kucM’ hoM' long he and hi.s sou would 
live, he could devise means of preventing aeeideuts in consultation 
with the minister, for iu the sacred books one is told ot religious 
remedies by the use of which calamitie.s caused l>y devils ('fe) can Ijc 
averted. He pressed me to examine his palm, and .stretched it out 
toward me. How could I refu.se, and how could 1 predict falsely i 
tso 1 told him tluit there are certain tiuures and lines in the palm of 
the hand from which expeits in ]ialmi^trv can draw iinlicatiou- of a 

* Both Boi.Ue (o;). i it. p. lOTj and Captain Turiici (-/p -<7., p. 2Slj mtutciu the 
fondness of the Tibetans of ttbi^atse for palmistry. — (W. R ; 


H 
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lony or short life. lu his palm the line of life was very loiiy ; aud as 
to fortune, it was well known that he was favoured by the yrids. 

Aina Tuny-la then sliowed me her hand, and I said, ‘’Ania-la, 
you are very fortunate. The mother of three sons, all of thoin yrowii 
up and aeeouiplished men; the wife of a yreat man. What more can 
you want of the gods?” She smiled at this, aud said that fur some 
days past she had been suffering from a cough ; could I give her 
some medicine that would relieve her ? I asked for some black 
pepper aud rock-candy, and prepared a powder for her. 

At noon we dined with the minister aud the hhyag-dso Ivusho. 
The dishes were prepared and served in the Chinese fashion. Chop- 
sticks and spoons were used. The first cour.se was y?yc-///y, a tape- 
like preparation of wheat-flour and eggs, cooketl with minced mutton, 
and Soup. The minister did not eat it, as he had, in common with 
all lamas, taken the vow of abstaining from eggs. The second course 
was rice and half a dozen preparation.s of mutton curry, rice, mutton 
with preserved vegetables, white and black mushrooms, Chinese green 
grass, vermicelli, i>otatoc.s, and fresh shoots of ])eas.* Thu third 
course (Cog literalh', ‘‘chapter”) was buttered and sweetened rice; 
tlie fourth, and last, boiled mutton, tmmha, and tea. The Tung-chen 
told me that at sumptuous entertainments thirteen courses are usually 
served. 

About an hour after dinner we visited derung la, the second son 
of the Chyag-dso Kusho, who is a monk in the castle of lliba 
Dongtse. This ljuildiug, about six hundred years old, is built of 
stone of the best (piality ; it faces south, and has balconies (/v'/z-sr//) 
provided with shutters along each of its five stories. It is of a partly 
Indian, p)artly Tibetan style of architecture, with a central court- 
yard about lUO feet liroad and 200 lung. Around this, on the 
sides, the building i.s 40 feet high, aud has three stories, along the 
outer eilge of which, on the courtyard side, are rows of drniii-sha])ed 
prayer-wheels two feet high, and as much in diameter, that take the 
pdace of railings. There are some three hundred of these ]ira}-er- 
barrels on the stories of the three sides. The main buildiii” is on 

O 

the north side of the court, and is some 0(J to TO feet high. We 
ascended to the topi story by a steepi ladder, aud were there shown 
the ijnal.liji tlie shrine of the guardian deities — terrildc tigiin-s, 

* All tliusL- are Cbinese iliskes. — (W. 11.) 

t Goni] J:l'a?ig luean-i '• upper house.”— (W li.j 
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anioiiii' which I jiotieeil three of JZ/O/fo-s, resembling Jagauath, 
lialavendra, and Subhadra, of the Hindus. 

Tliere were se^■eral chaiiels, in each uf wliicli was a resident 
priest called uiiij-clioi On the balconies of the wings three or four 
old women were weaving blankets, and at th(‘ entrance to the Imild- 
ing a huge mastiff was chained, wlio made furi(jus attempts to rush 
at us as we passed. 

One hundred yards south of the castle is a garden {Junju) with 
tall poplars — some 8U to lOU feet high, and four other kinds of trees 
planted in rows along its four walks, in the middle of which is a 
tastefully built suinmer-honse, its cornice and external decorations 
remarkably pretty, due hundred yards away from it is a target foi' 
musket ami bow practice. 

While we visited the liit'ja a greyhound was running about it, 
but he paid no attention to ns. On onr way homeward we passed 
through the village wiiere, under some tall poplars, tradesmen were 
displaying p(tttery for sale. We also saw four yellow-turbaned men, 
who, wo were told, were the tax-collector's understraiJpers. 

Junuarij 9 . — While we were breakfasting Ilinpoche came in, and 
again spoke of her hard work and of the merciless treatment of her 
mother-in-law. I asked her if her husl>and was not fond of her. 
“ Oh, sir,” she said, “ we two are like one soul and body ; luit he is 
most of the time at Sliigatse, where he is the Hahpou’s steward ” 
t). She told me that she had just heard that her cousin, the 
Ilajah of iSikkim, was coming to Tibet to get married. If his mother 
came with him, she could surely ])ersnade her to take her with her 
to Chumhi for a couple of months. 18110 also said to mo that her 
mother-in-law ought not to liave given her such a high sounding 
name as Ilinpoche (“ the Jewel ’’), for it is a name given to incar- 
nate lamas and chiefs ; but 1 answered, to her evident ]>leasure, that 
Ilinpoche was a most appropriate name for handsome and accom- 
plished women. 

After this I went to the minister’s apaitiiumt for dinner, liefore 
it was served we washed our hands. A large copper bowl, or lutorn. 
was placed for the pui'ijose before the minister, who, in washing his 

* ]Mo^r likcl\ impurtc*! into tin* country by soiuo Cliin'-Sf I 1iu\l‘ iie\cr seen a 
greyhoinid in Tibet, ami they ar** raie cwcii in C’liina ami ^IonLC'>lia - { K ) 

t Ay)pau-mlv wo slionid read -• hnsb.ind'',” tbi tin* antlmr Im*' Tohl th:it Ihi-? 
accomplished young woman wab the wife of tiie two sons of the Ciiyag-d^u-pa — (W li.) 
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hands, rubbed them with a kind of wood dust called obtained 

from a plant yrowing in Til)et, and used instead of soap. 

After dinner the Chyag-dso-pa made presents to the minister, 
consisting of blankets, Tibetan serge {pflo), three pieces of red, 
scarlet, and yellow English broadcloth, (iyantse rugs of sir]ierior 
quality, Khaiuba rugs, Chinese brocaded satin, spotted woollen chintz;, 
about two bushels of ts<niiho, a large quantity i>f buckwheat cakes, 
twisted sugar cakes, loaves of bread, and three hundred tn The 
presentation of these gifts he accouipauied by profound salutations, 
and the minister gave him his Idessiiig, when he begged him 
to pray to the gods to make him prosperous and happy. After 
this he gave present.s of about half the value to the Tung-chen, and 
so on, less and less, according to each one’s rank ; to me he gave 
two Gyantse rugs, two pieces of spotted and a kliufa<j. Alms 
Avere also distributed among the monks and the minister's menials. 

When the Chvag-dso Kusho had finished making all these 
presents he returned to the minister’s room, where we were with 
him. In course of conversation he sugge.sted the ]n'opriety of my 
presenting the Tashi lama AA'ith an elejdrant. He said that two had 
recently l)een sent hy the Eajah of Sikkim to Lhasa, to Ije pic‘- 
sented to the iJalai lama, one of which luul died on the cvay.t 
\ He also spoke of the superiority of Indian metal images over 
( those made in Tibet, and saiil tliat tliose made in Magadha, and 
^ called Jai-lJili/i, Avere A-ery rare in this country. “ If you had Ijrouglit 
Some of these, or of shur-li [lleugal bell-nietalj, or [lower 

Indus A'alleyj,! and pre.-ented tliem to tlie minister, he Avould have 
I been infinitely more })leased than with glas.s and otlier fragile and 
Useless toys." 

In the evening it Avas settled that the minister .'^hould start for 
Tashilhunpo on the morrow, and that Ivusho .Tambala, the CliA'ag- 
dso-pa’s elder lirother, who Avas suffering from oyihthalmia, should 
accompany him, to submit there to my medical treatment. 

* Jaetchke, ‘Titi-En"!. Diet’ miij-pii, «iys tliir- wnnl is usc-d to 
a medicinal plant. It Uoiially, however, means “ lian<l.” Soap is known and occa- 
sionally used m Tibet, thoiii;li not maniifaetiuvd there. It is Usually called hiiiijlp 
(written glanrj-(jlad’’) It is brought there from India or (Jhina. the former kind 
being the best — (AA'. E.) 

t (See chap. tii. p. 171. 

X SharJi means, liteially, “ Eastern bell-metal ; ” and Nuh-!i, •' Western bell-metdl.” 
-(W. K.J 
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Jo.iiiiiirif 10. — We were up early, aiiil pot ready to leave for 
Tashilluuipo. Tlie Tuup-elieii advised me to start ahead of the 
luiiiister, who would overtake me on the road, as he travelled very 
rapidly, and he furthermore let me x.iek out for my use the rpiietest 
pony ill the stalde. We had not gone four miles when the mini,ster 
and four attendants caught u]) with ns. We rode on together some 
•six miles, and when we reached the hed of the stream, now dry, 
which empties into the Nyang chu, we all alighted. The minister 
ordered his page to hring him a hasketful of earth from a spot he 
pointed out. This was placed before him a.s he sat cross-legged on a 
rug, when he muttered sonie -i/ic/d/v/s- and ma<le an oldation of f.sinulxf 
anil water. The Tung-chen informed me that on the last journey 
the minister had made this way he had at this spot fallen from his 
pony, and it was sipiposcd that some evil s])irit haniiting this si)ot 
was desirous of hurting him, ami so this ceremony was performed 
to drive it away. 

When it was over we had a light collation, the minister giving 
me some dried dates and Cahnl fruits, while the Tung-chen gave 
the others treacle, liiscuits, and tsamha. 

At 4 o'clock we reached Tashi-gaug. After ]iavtakuig of 
refreshments the minister took his seat on the roof of Aiig-pntta’s 
second story. Tic called me and I'gyen up, and asked ns to teacli 
liiin the foreign sy.stein of land surveying. Ugyeii showed him his 
prismatic coni]iass with attached clinometer. We ex]>l.iined the use 
of these instruments, and expie.ssed regi’ets that we had no tape- 
measure nr chain with which we could take measurements, carefully 
abstaiuiug i'rom mentioning measuring di.stances by pacing, lest he 
might suspect us of lieing surveyors, and witlulraw his protection. 

Tie then spoke of hi.s desire to have a sextant, various mathe- 
matical iiistrunients, a chest of medicine.s, and an illustrated work 
on a.stronomy, I'gyeii expressed his willingness to go to Calcutta to 
purchase them, were it not that he corrld not leave me hero alone, 
and with my desire to see Tdrasa unfulfilled. The minister replied', 
“ Tlvat is easily yivovided for. I will look after the Pundit ; and as 
to his going to Lhasa, why. there is every yirohaliilitv that the Tashi 
lama will go there to ordain the I)alai lama in the fonrtli month 
(June), wlieii it will he possihlo to arrange for the Pundit's going 
there also. The Shape Paiiipa, and Phala are my friends ; they will 
help him. However, we will think of all this later on at Tashilhunpo.” 
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He then said there were five persons in Tsano- who took interest 
in science and stndv — the Shape Pora})a, the Chief Secretary {Dmuj- 
yif! rJicjtjM) Iva-chan Ifao, the l>onyer, and himself. “There are, he 
added, “many other learned men at Tashilhunpo and in various other 
monasteries of Tsang, hnt they only interest themselves in sacred 
literature : they do not care to know of the science and civilization of 
other great countries such as that of the Pln/linii (foreigners) and 
India.’’ 

The minister finally informed mo tliat to-morrow he would visit 
the Kyi-phug nunnery, al)out three miles off in the hills behind Tashi- 
gang. The Lady Superior and her nuns (tfniv-nio) had repeatedly 
1, egged him to visit their convent, Imt he had been so pressed for 
time that lie had only been aide to do so once in the last six 
years. 

Janvary 11. — The minister and his party left for the Kyi-phug 
convent at 7 n.m , and we set off for Tashilhunpo after breakfast. 
Old Kusho Jamliala was unable to keep up with us. As he followed 
slowly the minister’s muleteers, his yellow-satin mitre, his s])eetacles, 
his manner of sitting on his pony, and his tall lank figure recalled 
to my mind the renowned knight of La ^laneha. IVith his leave 
we rode ahead. “We saw on the way a woman sweeping the ground, 
and on inquiry she told us that she was removing the thick grime 
which covered tlie ground so tliat lier cattle might the more easily 
pick up the grass, ^fany sheep, we were told, die in winter on 
account of the ice crust which covers the grass. At 4 ji.m. we 
arrived at Chyang ohu, wliere we were most kindly recidved by the 
T)eba Shikha, and lodged in the same rpiarters we had pi'eviously 
occupied. 

JuiiiKit'y 12. — After breakfast we strolled about the Likjk in front 
of the minister’s bathing-house (iJkoii r/ni). It is surroumled liv 
a wall of sun-dried bricks, stones, and turf seven feet high. In the 
south-east corner is the snug little two-storied house vhere the 
minister ])asses a few ilays in October. The conking and liathing 
is done under yak-hair tents pitched in tlie western avenue of the 
gisn’C. 

At o’clock we set out, and were at Tashilhunpo by noon, and 
tliere found Phurchung, wlio liad arrived the day before from Kliamlia 
Jong. Tlie Dj'ongpon, who knew him, had told him that unless he 
came bearing a passport from the Tashi lama or the Commander 
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of Sliigatse, lie could nut let him puss the frontier. There were 
formal orders from the Lhasa ( loveriiment not to let any one cross 
the frontier, even if hearing letters from the hi'jh officials of Lalirano, 
who are not, however, in charge of frontier affairs. So Itiiizing 
Namgyal had to leave our luggage with the Pipon of Laclian, and 
had gone hack to Darjiling. 
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CIIAPTEi; IV. 

KKSIDEXCE AT TASHILIIUXi'O, AXD TEEPAP.ATIOX.S Fi3I: JOniXEY TO 

LHASA. 

Januari/ 13. — The money we had brought from Darjiling being 
almo.st expended, we were now in the necessity of selling the pearls 
and gold we had brought with n.s. I therefore sent Ugyeii to the 
market to iia|uire of Lup^a gyaltsan, with whom we had left some 
tolas of pearls for sale, if he had been able to dispose of them, Lupa 
gyaltsan told him that he had shown tlie pearls to a Lhasa merchant, 
who had not offered more than cost price for them. The market for 
pearls, he added, was very jtoor, and wo must not expect to realize 
much 2)rofit out of ours for some mouths to come. 

He also told Ugyon tliat great pnvparations were Ijeing made for 
the Grand Lama’s visit to Lha.sa in ilay, hm tlie ordination of the 
Dalai lama.* On that occasion tlie Tashi would have to make 
return presents and give rewards in money to the various oflieials 
and chiefs of Tibet, for which robes, hoots, etc., were now being made 
in great numbers. 

Jniiuavti 14. — On the way to the market to-day Ugyen met Lupia 
gyaltsan, who informed him that some traders from Phagri, Chundii, 


* On July ?il, 1879, the thirteenth incarnation of tlie Dalai lama was placed on 
the throne of Lhasa, t'handra Das speaks of this event in the following' terms : “ The 
princely infant, into whose person the spirit of the late Dalai had passed, had been 
brought up till now in a small palace of Gyal-kup, near Lha.sa. Last year the 
Tashi lama, at the invitation of the Emperor of China and the hiirh officials of Tibet, 
had gone to Lhasa to examine the infant Dalai, and report if the spirit of tlie last 
Dalai had really pas.sed into his person. For several days oracles were consulted, the 
result being to establish beyond doubt that the infant was the incarnate Shenrazig, 
the patron of Tibet. On the day when he pronounced the infant’s claim to the pontifical 
tiirone to be good and valid, a magnificent rainbow is said to have appeared over the 
palace of Potal.i. The Taslii luma had fixed July 31 for the Dalai’s acectsion to the 
throne ” (see ‘ Narrative of a .Tourneyto Tashilhunpo,’ p. 2,')) 
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and i;in-clieii-L;'ann liad ju^it arrived, and tliat, to jurl^o from their 
conversation, they were not well disposed towards ns. He tlierefore 
e.intioned Uyven, so that he miyht not meet thoin unprepared. 
Ugven, in consequence, first went to the police station and learnt 
from his friend, the Chinese luivildar of Shigatse, who the new- 
comers were; then he looked them up, and ([iiestioned them about 
the ])asses to India. They told him they had been able to get here 
throngii tlie Lliasa Ooveriiment having declared the Pliagri pass open. 
As to the Siklcini rajali coming here, they could give no detinite 
information, tliough they said there was much talk about his 
marrying the daughter of a great man of Lhasa. 

In the afternoon the minister sent for me, and trdd me that tlie 
boxes containing tlie lithographic press smii him some months ago 
had not been opened for lear of small-pox. “ I thought tlie cases 
contained some miraculous remedie.s which could neutralize small- 
pox. One night I smelt some gaseous emanations coming out from 
the boxes, which I thought contained tlie germs of small-pox ; so I 
could not sleep that night, so troubled was my mind lest small-])ox 
slii.iiild attack us.” IVe laughed licartily at Ids holiness’s fancies, and 
I told him that the I'acciiie he had asked for was among the things 
still at the Lachan pass. At la.st he was convinced of the ground- 
lessness of his fears, and joined witli us in laughing at them. 

.hniinn'n 1 ~). — .Vfter breakfast we unjiackod in the minister's 
library the lithographic press, and set it up, the miui-<tei taking great 
interest iu the work and asAsling me himself. 

■In iiuiii'i/ Id. — After breakfast, which we took with the minister 
in the west drawing-rnom of the Idiunt-^o khangsar, he told me that 
lie was most anxious to get the things I liad at Lachan. I’hurchung 
was not intelligent enough to get around the Djongpun of Khamba, 
eieii if he were provided with the best of pas'-jiort^. He thought 
it indispensable for Ugyen to undertake the journey to Lachan, 
especially as he had relatives there, a circumstance which would 
greatly facilitate the aecomplislimeiit of his mission. 

L^gyen objected to start on such a diflicult journey at a season of 
the year n hen the cold would he iiiten.se and the Kaugra lamo pass 
would he blocked with snow; hut he felt, neverthele-s, called ujton to 
comply with the mini.^ter’s reipiest, if he provideil him with a pro}iei' 
passport. Xot only did the miuLster promise to give him an excellent 
passport, hut he also saiil that he would [)ropitiate the gods to the end 
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that they would protect him from dangers from man, beast, or disease, 
till the first of the third Tibetan moon (end of A}iril, 1.SS2). 

When this was settled UgVHii begged the minister to look after 
me in his absence, and not to allow any injury to be done me on the 
ground that I was a foreigner. He asked him to give him a letter 
stating, first, that he (the minister) would see to luy welfare, and that 
I would be in no way molested second, that on Ugyen-gyatso's 
return he and I might go on a pilgrimage to Central Tiljet ; third, 
that we should be protected in any difficulty which might arise on the 
score of our being foreigners. 

Besides the great importance of ol;>taining these written assurances 
from the minister, the production of such a letter liy Ugyen, in case 
of my death during his absence, would relieve him of all responsibility 
towards our Government. 

The minister promised to keep me in his house as a member of 
his family, to defray all my e.xpenses, and to send me to Lhasa in 
Dlay with the Tashi lama’s party. .Should, however, neither the 
Grand Lama nor himself go to Lhasa, he would make other arrange- 
ments for our pilgrimage there. As to the third point mentioned in 
the above agreement, he said that he was fully a^vare when he invited 
us to come to Tashilhunpo of the responsibility he assumed towards 
us, and that he would not allow us to be molested by any one during 
our stay in Tibet. 

Janvarij 17. — The minister went in the morning to Sliigatse, to 
grant absolution to the departed soul of .Shang-jio, one of the six Tso- 
poii who had been so severely punished by the Chinese authorities 
on the 13th of December last, and who had died from the effects of the 
flogging then received. AVe devoted the whole day to the setting up 
of the lithographic press. 

Janiu'i-ij IS. — The minister told L'gyen that Ivu.dio Badur-la, the 
head of the transportation department, wished to see the pearls we 
had brought with us. L'gyen did not find him at home, but conversed 
with his wife, whom he at once recognized, having seen her at Tundung 
and Chunibi, she being the elder sister of the present Ihijali of Sikkim. 
Site gave him a very kind reception, and talked to him for nearly an 
hour, treating him to tea and ijijn-fvij (vermicelli). 

.Jiiiniid'y 111. — To-day being the day of the new moon, nearly a 
thousand beggars lined the road leading from Tashilhunpo to Sliigatse. 
where Lhagpa tsering was distributing alms to them. 
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At noon Fgyen visiteil tlie market-plaf'e, where he witnessed a 
(pnirrel between a woman and a Ivhaniba over a fo/ilri's worth of 
fsariiha, in the course of which the woman challenged the man to take 
an oath very common in Tibet, namely, that if he told an nntrnth, he 
might never see the Grand Lama’s face. The people of Khams are a 
tierce race who infest the solitudes of Tibet, and generally carry on 
depredations on the isolated villages north of Lhasa. Tliey are a 
dangerous class.* 

Janiiorij 20.' — Early in the morning we received an invitation to 
dine with our acquaintance, Lupa gyaltsan. We were told that to-day 
was the ISTew Year’s Day of the working class, and was so observed by 
all the peo}ile of Tibet, with the exception of the clergy. 

After breakfast we went to the ministei’’.s, and told him the press 
was ready for working. I asked him to print a very auspicious hymn, 
that the first fruit of our labour might be a sacred composition. He 
at once ran to his study and brought a stanxa, or sfutrn, ci.imposed liy 
the present Grand Lama (of Tashilhunpo ?) in honour and praise of 
the minister. This he copied himself on the transfer paper, and we 
obtained excellent impressions of it, much to his delight. Tlie “stone 
press” {do jiKr) was forthwith given the name of the “miraculous 
press ” {tul 'par). 

At three in the afternoon we asked leave to go to Lupa 
gyaltsan’s house, whore I had a most hearty reception, he and his 
wife coming to help me dismount from my pony. We were ushered 
into a newly finished room on the first floor, wliere was also hi.s 
chapel. First fhanfi was served, then tea was lirought by his 
daiigliter, a girl of ten, and the wife placed a wooden bowl filled with 
and some iiiecos of boiled mutton on a little table before us. 
Then Lupa gyaltsan, taking otf his turban, asked me to take sol jn 
and consider that I was dining in my own house. Sliortly after, 
Lgyen. in accordance with Tibetan custom, made a short speech 
exhorting Lupa to always inquire after my health during his absence 
from Tashilhunpo, and to get for me all such articles of food, etc., tliat 
I miglit want. lie thankwl him for his kindness, and added that, as 
Liqui and 1 were old acquaintances, we should behave to each other as 

Thf Khaiiiba are muoli tlri'adetl throughout Tibet : frt-quent mention^ are nia'lo in 
the narratives of the Indian t-xplorors of their lawler^s ways. For fuller particulars 
reLGirdinir them and their er»untry, I must refer the reader to my • Land of the Lamas ’ 
and to the narrative of A. K.’s journey. — (W. IL) 
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brothers born of the same mother. So saying, he presenteil him and 
his wife with a rupee and a I'linfcoj each, putting the coins in their 
hands and the scarfs round their necks, ligyen then put a I'liafarf 
around my servant Lhagpa’s neck, telling him to serve me ever faith- 
fully. Lupa’s daughter, ha\'iug dressed herself in her gala dress, danced 
for us and sang a song, first in the Tibetan way, then in the Chinese ; 
she sang also a Chinese song, Lupa accompanying her on the flute 
{Jing-lnO. After this Lupa’s wife sang a song, and then wished us a 
happy ne\\' year. We then took leave of our hosts, wishing them 
also a happy new year. 

Having inquired if the oliservance of this day was a purely Tibetan 
custom, I gathered from their reply that this was the Xew Year's Day 
according to the Tibetan custom of the pre-Duddhist period. It is 
the only remnant of ancient Tibetan custom, as far as I know, which 
ha.s not been displaced by Buddhism. 

Jiinnnrii 21. — This day was also observed as a holiday by the 
laity. There were so few persons in the market-place that rgyen 
could buy no provisions. The minister graciously insisted that I 
should take up my (quarters in his residence, Puntso khangsar, where 
he offered me the library with an attached waiting-room and Ijath- 
room. 

In tlie evening Xyima-dorje, the oldest son of the Chyag-dso-pa 
of Dongtse, came and consulted me about his eves. On tlie right one 
I found that a cataract had formed. I tohl him I was e.vceedingly 
sorry I had no medicines with me to suit his ease, but that L'gyen 
was going to Calcutta as soon as lie had obtained a passport, and that 
he woulil bring lack some drugs with liim. He then said that it was 
this passport that had brought him here to speak to the minister 
aljout, and that lie believed it would be ready in a day or two. 

.Junvav'ij 22. — I re.sumed reading English and working sums in 
arithmetic with the minister. After reading a fe\v lines he turned 
over the pages of (lauot's ‘ I’hysics,’ and asked me to explain the 
diagrams on telegraphy and the camera obscura. He wanted every- 
thing explained to him ; but, unfortunately for me, I was not myself 
acquainted with most of the subjects which excited his curiosity. 
Xot prepared to exjiose my ignorance, I dwelt longer on such 
questions as I could best explain, and with which I was most 
familiar ; 1 mt in spite of all my attempts to evade his inquisitive- 
ness, the .shrewd minister gauged me well, and expressed his earnest 
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desire tu meet such men as 1 had described to him, JJr. Sircar and my 
brother, Xaviu Chandra, to be. 

In the afternoon Xyinia-dorje brought the hrni-yuj (passport), and 
presented it to the minister. "We Avere called in and shown it ; but 
Ugyen disapproved of it, as nothing was said in it of his return 
journey here, so it was sent back for correction. 

Jo ininry 23. — (frowds of visitors came to receive the minister’s 
blessing (chi/oy-or/ii;/): among them were many Khalkhas and other 
Mongols from remote sections of that country. Tlie Khalkhas were 
introduced by Lobzang Arya, my cook during my first sojourn at 
Tashillmnpo in 18711, and now a man of standing and elder (y ;/t7’-////(Y/() 
of the Khalkha Khani-tsan. The mini.ster talked with him in Mon- 
golian, sifter receiving the pilgrims with much kindness. 

Ja/too.i\i/ 24. — Early in the morning I was called by the minister, 
and found a young monk of the Xyagpa Ta-tsang (a Tantrik school) 
sitting with him. The minister asked me to examine his eye.s, which 
were a little swollen, telling me at the same time that this young 
man had served him devotedly during his residence at the Xyag-khang, 
and was deserving of my care. I gave him a few doses of alum lotion 
to wash his eyes with, and made him promise to walk round the 
monastery several times a day whenever it was fair weather. 

In the afternoon I lunched with the Tung-chon, and we conversed 
about the high winds which at this season blow every afternoon. He 
spoke also of the Phagri pas.s, and told me that the collector of customs 
(.Serpoii) there was a friend of his, and that if Pgyen went to Dar- 
jiling liv the Phagri pass, he could give him a letter of introduction 
to that officer. I thanked him for his kindne.ss, adding that I’gyen 
preferred the Lachun pass, as he had a passport from the eonimaiider 
of Shieatse which did not extend to Phagri djong. 

Juniiiirij 'IS. — Tlie minister told me that in certain stellar maps 
he had examined he saw that figures were given the different con- 
stellations, and that he understood these figures really existed in the 
sky; so, wishing to see them, he had bought a large telescojic at much 
cost. He did not know, however, how to use it, and was most 
anxious to have a well-illustrated work on astronomy, that he might 
know what to look for and where to look for it. He also remembered 
my saying that the regions of the moon, Saturn, and even of the sun, 
were visible through the tclescotie, and he was curious to know what 

* See ntpru, p 7o. 
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these luminaries contained, for he had hitherto been under the 
imi»ression that these celestial bodies were angelic luminaries who, 
for the excellence of their moral merits, had been promoted to celestial 
mansions of different heights, thence to shed on us their radiant lustre, 
and thereby guide all living beings of the earth in the path of Jharz/ia. 

"While we were thus talking Nyima-dorje arrived, and presented 
the passport to his holiness. After perusing it he handed it to me, and 
I passed it to Ugyen. "We found that the commanders of Shigatse 
(Dahpuii), in order to prevent the introduction of small-pox, had 
instructed in it the Djongpon of Khamba to examine the contents of 
our lioxes, to prevent contagion being brought into the country in 
them. This would put the Djongpon in a position to exact from 
Ugyen any amount of money he might choose ; but as it would be 
inconvenient to wait longer for a corrected lam-pip, the minister 
advised Ugyen to be satisfied with the present one, and to do the 
best ho could with it. 

Jaaaurp 2G. — Ugyen declared that Phurehung’s services were 
absolutely necessary to him, and asked tliat he be lent to him for six 
months, adding that without him he would not start on the journey. 
After breakfast the minister consulted with the Tuiig-chen and Uopa 
about keeping me ^vith him. Arrangements were soon made ; but 
they all objected to my keeping Lhagpa as my servant, telling me 
that a Shigatse man could not be trusted, as they were cunning, 
deceitful, and faithless. He added that, as he had undertaken to look 
to my wants and comforts, there was not the least necessity for my 
keeping a servant at my own expense. Fearing lest he should suspect 
me of ulterior designs, I at once accepted his decision, though 1 had 
hoped, by means of Lhagpa, to keep myself informed of what Was 
going on in the monastery and the^ town, 1 myself being practicall\' 
confined within the walls of the minister’.s residence, as I was re- 
cpiired, according to custom, to wait upon his holiness. 

Januanj 27. — Ugyen and Phurchuug busied themselves in pre- 
paring for the journey. The former took a piair of Gyantse Idanket.s 
and a suit of lambskin clothes, and I gave Phurchuug a pair of my 
own Ijlankets for his use during the journey. They purchased a 
large rpiantity of sheep’s fat to distribute among the .Sikkimese on 
the way. Dried mutton, tsunthu, and sheep’s fat are the dainties 
the Sikkimese esteem above all others. They hired four ponies to 
ride and carry their luggage. 
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In the evening ve were invited to take tea with the minister, when 
Ugyen took formal leave, making three profound hows to his holiness, 
and praying that his blessing niiglit always be on him, and tliat, by 
the mercy of the sacred Buddhas, he might reach his destination safely. 

Junaorj 28. — To-day, the 10th of the 12th moon, -was consiilered 
a highly auspicious day on which to start for India. At G o'clock 
Ugyen, Phurcliung, and I went to the minister's apartment, when liis 
holiness, after a short prayer, wished them a safe and pleasant journey, 
and placed hlndcuj on their necks. At Ugyen’s special request I 
desired I’hurchung in a short speech to ser\'e Ugyen as he would 
serve me, to which he answered, “ Lo lu-vj, hi^n ” (yes, .sir, yes). Then 
we returned to the Torgod chyi-khang, our lodging, where, after lireak- 
fast, I iiresented parting IJudcKj to my faithful companions. Tlie 
scene was extremely touching, and they shed tears at leaving me 
alone. I, too, could not suppress my feelings as I exhorted them 
to take care of themselves in the snows, and to be prepared for 
heavy snowfalls. They l.ioth rode off in high spirits towards Delel.’" 

Sliortly after I sent 'iVang-cliyug gyal[>o and the minister’s page 
to fetch my clothes, utensils, etc., to my new cpiarters. They brought 
some, and told me that my trusted servant, Lhagpa, was (quietly 
carrying off my kettles and idates. I immediately went to the 
Torgod chyi-khang, and asked him to give up tlie missing articles, 
but he denied any knowledge of them, tliough we could see the 
breast of his gown stuffed out with them, and he insisted the devils 
((/[') must have curried them off. I at once .sent for the Xyerpa and 
the Tung-cheii. It was impossible, however, to search Lhagpa, so 
we had to confine ourselves to drawing up a list of the things missing 
and of the things I had with me ; and then, locking the door of my 
lodgings, the Tung-ehen told Lhagpa to return Cjuietly to his house. 
The Tung-chen smiled at the roguery of my trusted servant, and made 
me understand that 1 knew very little about Tibetans, and that 1 
should not have trusted 8higatse people. 

2’.i. — The minister came to my rooms, and insisted on 
nailing up a curtain, so as to divide the room in two, the books in 
the northern part, and my seat and bedstead in the southern half 
of it. He said that such an arrangement was necessary, as the books 
were of arsenical paper, and 1 would tall ill if 1 continually breathed 
the air of this place. Underneath my ro(.un was the cook-room 
* De-le of our maps. — • AV. li ) 
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(sol-hOj), the heat from which kept the library dry and warm. There 
was hut one window, about four feet square, in my room, through 
which I could see the Xartang hills. 

At 9 o’clock breakfast was announced, when the Xyerpa con- 
ducted me to the minister’s presence. Tea was .served me in a pretty 
china ciqD, and Kachan gopa brought me a bowl of fse and a few 
slices of boiled mutton, and, noticing my difliculty in making dough 
of the Ucnnlja and tea after the Tibetan fashion, took it from me and 
mixed it himself, twirling the cup on the palm of his hand, and 
mixing the flour and tea with his foreflnger. 

In the dining-room there was a parrot lately presented to the 
minister by the Chyan-dso shar of Ta.shilhunpo, and a small saffron 
plant raised from some seed brought from Kashmir. This plant 
throve well, I was told, but yielded no saffron. 

After breakfast I returned to my studie.s, and, with the permission 
of the nunister, commenced a search for Sanskrit 1 lOoks in his library. 
At noon the cook placed on an earthenware stove near me a pot of 
steaming tea, and in the afternoon he filled it again. 1 was told 
it was injurious to drink cold water ; Tibetans very seldom drink it ; 
the laymen quench their thirst with draughts of cold fermented 
barley liquor {rliuiuj), and lamas with hot tea. 

As the minister, on account of his vow.s, was debarred from eating 
in the afternoon, evening, or night, he desired me to take my supper 
with the secretary : so when the lamp was lighted I went down- 
stairs, and sat gossii)ing in the kitchen with him. 

Joavurij dO. — To-day I discovered three Sanskrit works written 
in the Tibetan cliaracter. They were the Kn njml a rfliii , by Aeharya 
Sri Dandi; the Chu inJ m Vijuliiraiui , by rhandra Gomi ; and the 
Scani'-^raf V ijulcd.nuia, by Aeharya Ami. I was transported with joy 
wlten 1 saw that they contained explanations in Tilietan. 

In the afternoon I showed Sri Dandi’s work to the minister, who, 
to my surprise, was able to give me more information couceriiing 
him than I had expected, and he had committed the entire work to 
memory. “ Dandi,” he said, “must have lived a thousand and more 
years ago, for this work was translated into Tibetan Ijy one of the 
Sakya hierarchs who lived about six hundred years ago, and it is 
probable that the work was not very new when it came to be known 
in this country.” 

Joiiaanj dl. — I’reparations for the new year b ceremonies now 
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occixpy the attention of all ela=.scs. Large nnmhers of men are 
coming to take the fir^c vows of moiikhiKul, ami Kachan Shabdiiiig 
introduced to-day a numher of them to his holiness. The minister’s 
time was largely taken up with these religious duties, and I could 
not see him for more than ten or twelve minutes. When I withdrew 
to my room, the astrologer, Lohzaug, came to see me ; he was busy 
with the almanac for the new year, and kept turning over its pages 
to see if there were any mistakes. The minister also had to examine 
it before submitting it to the fTi’and Lama. 

Lubzang, seeing the lithographic pjress. was curious to know wdiat 
■■ those stones and wheeled apparatus,” as he put it, were meant for. 
He liegged me to explain the process of printing, but T evaded his 
questions, as I had been told not to talk of the press to outsiders. 

In the evening the I )eba Shika arrived with a large supplv of 
butter and isonihi/, evidently to lie used in the new year’s ceremonies. 

Lrom this time on I devoted myself to the study of the sacred books 
and histories of Tibet, and ceased to keep a regular diary, noting only 
such things concerning the customs and manners of the countrv as 
seemed interesting. When 1 felt tired of Tibetan I refreshed my 
mind with the melodious verses of Llandi’s Karjuihirshu, both in 
the original and the Tibetan translation, and during my leisure hours 
I conversed with tlie Tung-chen, the Xyerpa, and other well-informed 
men. 

The first part of Lebruary was very cold : the north wind blew 
daily, raising clouds of dust in the plain to the west and south of the 
city. People, however, were busily engaged out-of-doors, gathering 
fuel and tending cattle ; in fact, this i.s the busiest season of the 
year, a period of universal iiieiTy-makiiig, and also of great activity 
in trade. 

The Tibetans, whether monks or laymen, are very early risers. 
In the monastery the great trumpet ('h/it'/ i-Jk ,i) summoned the monks 
to the coiigregatioii hall for prayers at three in the morning, and 
those who failed to be present were punished at the Tsog-chen ; for, 
thougli there is no roll call, yet the absence of a single monk is surely 
remarked by the provost. 

The minister, who frequently pee[ied into m\' room to see whether 
I was studying or no, excu.sed me from earlv rising on the ground 
that he often found me u[i with my books at midnight. 

On the Idtli I ^vas asked by the l)eba Shika to go witli him 

I 
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the following day to see the iTraiid Lama dance, or cJudii.* (Jn my 
observing that I feared the whips of the stage guards (dj/V/zi-y^y-po) if I 
mixed with the crowd, he promised to have seats reserved for our party. 

Early the next morning men and women dressed in their Izest 
began streaming into the monastery to see the rhuin. Accompanied 
by the Tung-chen, the Ifeba Shika, and a lama friend, we went our 
way towards the Xyag-khang, in the courtyard of the Tsug-la khang, 
in which the dances were to Iregin. On the way we stopped to visit 
an old chapel containing several inscriptions relating to Gedun-dub, 
the founder of Tashilhunpo, and the mark of a horse's hoof impressed 
on a rock, which passers-by touch with their heads. f 

Then we took our .seats on the balcony of the second floor of the 
iMyag-khang building, and watched the preparations for the dance. 
Twenty-four sacred flags of satin, with embroidered figures of diugons 
and other monsters worked in threads of gold, were first unfurled at 
the top of long and slender poplar poles, and square parti-coloured 
flags were also hung all around the Tsug-la khang. About a dozen 
monks wearing coats of mail had masks which, for the most part, 
represented eagles’ heads. The dancers entered one after the other, 
and then followed the abbot of the Nyag-pa Ta-tsiin, Kusho Yon- 
djin Lhopa by name, holding a ihrjc in his right hand, and a bell in 
his left. He wore a yellow mitre-shaped cap, with lappets covering 
his ears and hanging down to his breast. He was tall and fair ; he 
looked intelligent, his manners were most dignified, and ho per- 
formed his part mo.st cleverly. 

After a while the flag-bearers, the masked monks, and all the 
ciji’tei/r repaired to the great Tsug-la khang of Tashilhunpo, which is 
about 300 yards long and loO feet broad, Itound this courtyard are 

* SpL-aking of the daocfs of Tibrt, uur author faavb elsewhere that Padma Sam- 
bhava, in the eighth eentiiry. a.i:) , is the reputed (‘riginator of religious ilauces in Tibet. 
He introdueed the war-daiiee aud the famous iiiusqued dance, or hnf] chams {hhmj 
hchams), the former being but a luoditicatien of the latter. At pre.^ent the great 
religious dance of Tibet is the blaek-hat dance (Dzu 7iaij cham), wlneh waa introduced 
in the eleventh century, a.il, to comtueniorate tlie as.'>a&sinatinn of tlir iconoclast King 
Langdarma by Lama Lluvliin Paldor, the murderer having diaguised luniself in black 
when aeeking to appioach the king. Tlie ordinary dance of Tibet (dzahs hio) L pei- 
lormed by men and women on all or any oc<*aMioii of rejoieing. Sometimes they dance 
in paira, sometimes in a ring, an<l at others the women hand-iii-liaud on one side, tin 
men in like fashion on the utlier. (S. C. D.). Cf. 3Iarkhum, * Tibet.’ }». 02 ; E. F. Knight. 
‘ 'WheiT' Thiee Empires Meet,’ p. 202 ; AVaddell, ‘ lUiddluaiu of Tibi t,’ pp. 'M, 

177, old it 

I Cf. infra, p. IIG. 
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fonr-storied buildings with handsome pillared balconies, the Grand 
Lama’s seat lieing on the western side. The long balconies on the 
east and south were occupied by the nobility oi' Tsaug, and those on 
the north 1jy IMongol pilgrims and a number of Shigatse merchants. 
The abbots of the four Ta-tsan had seats just above the Xyag-pa, 
who, to the number of fifty odd, and assisted by their Oiii-dse and 
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the Lorje Lopon, these holding in their hands cymbals and tam- 
bourines, Aveiit through a short religdous service under the direction 
of the Kusho Yon-djin Lhopa. This latter made during this service 
yieculiar motions with his hands, in which he held, as T have saiil, a 
ami a bell. 

When this was over a figure with a dark-coloured mask, and 
rt'presenting the Hoshang T)liarma-tala,t advanced, and the spectators 

' The oftice here mentioned is well known in 8ikhim. See the SilJiiiii Gazetteer. 
ji. tlOl, vi. The amged, us colloquially pronounced, is the active ruler of the monastery, 
and often a very important person. 

t This Chinese Buddhist monk (or /lo-s/ainp) came to Tibet in the reign of King 
.Sroiur-hts in gamlio (a.h (j2a-lia.s) He i- usually called Miihadeya. not Uliurmafala 
— t\V. K.) 
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flung liiui hludaijs, which his two yellow-faced, wives picked up. 
When these three had left the scene, the four kings of the four 
cardinal points appeared, dressed in all the wild and harharic 
splendour in which such mouarchs could indulge. Then came the 
sons of the gods, some sixty in number, dressed in beautiful silk rubes 
glittering with gold embroideries and precious stones. These were 
followed by Indian afsnras, whose black and bearded faces and 
uncouth dress excited loud laugliter among the crowd. Then appeared 
four guardians of the graves, whose skeleton-like appearance was 
meant to remind the spectators of the terrors of death, After this 
the devil was burnt in effigy on a pile of dry sedge, and with this 
the chii.m came to an end.'* While it was in progress incense was 
burnt on IMount Dolma (Dolmai-ri), behind the monastery, and on all 
the other neighbouring mountain-tops. I learnt from the Tung- 
chen that there were several books on the subject of these religious 
dances and music. 

The following day (February 18) I went with the Tung-chen fur 
a walk. Troceeding about 300 paces, we came to a flight of stone steps 
below the western gateway. This latter, wliich is some twelve feet 
high and eight wide, has massive doors, which are closed between sun- 
set and .sunrise ; it is the principal entrance of the monastery. Al)out 
fifty feet beyond thi.s gate, and on a line with the gilt mansolea of the 
grand lamas {i/iiu-pJii//), we came to another flight of stejjs, some of 
them cut in the rock, which led us to the north-western corner of the 
monastery and well uj) the slope of the 1 )olmai'ri, whence we obtaineil 
a good view of the whole of Tashilhuupo mona.-itery, the adjacent 
villages and mountains. 

We now turned to the north-east along a narrow rocky path, 
which brought ns behind the Xyag-khang. I was surpri.sed to notice 
among the rocks some willows (cJi^an;i-tnu) in flower, and we saw 
also the impress of hoofs o the rocks, left there, the Tung chen .said, 
by the chargers of some Bodhisattvas ; in nr/ cJn/ini;/, or “ naturallv’ 
produceil,” the Tibetans say of such marvels There were several 
half-starved pariah dogs lying about, who looked at us with sleepy 


* Gfo. IJogle, 0 ^ ('(7., p. lOG, witnessed a somewhat similar dance at Tashillumpo 
on New Year’s Day. An effigy of the di-vil was likowi.-e burnt. Tibetans use the word 
atsnra mucli as tlio Chine^e do yang hiiei-izu, or “ foreign devils,” though it was 
origin dly the name given to learned Indian pilgrims. The word is Sanskrit, acliarya. 
— (W. R.) 
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eye?, and the Tuiiy-clieii remarked that in all probability they had 
been sinful Hilonii (monks) in some former existence, and were now 
expiating’ their evil deeds. Ho much regretted that we had nut 
brought some balls of tidhilm for them. 

Some 200 paces farther on in the same direction we came to a 
huge stone building called Kiku-tamsa. It is about 00 paces in 
length and ;!0 in lireadth, and I counted nine stories in it. Though 
it is upwards of two hundred years old, it is still in excellent repair. 
Captain Turner made a sketch of it in 1783,* but he mistook it 
for “ a religious edifice.” It is at present used as a godown for dried 
carcasses of yaks, sheep, and goat.s. Every year, in the latter part of 
Xuvember, all the sacred pictures of the Labraug are hung up on this 
building for the benefit of the people, who, liy touching these paintings 
with their foreheads, receive the blessings of the gods tliey represent. t 
On our way down to the eastern gateway of Tashilhuupo we met 
two Ladaki Tibetans, who told us that they had just come from the 
C'haug-tang, or the desert in the nortli-western ])art of Tibet4 

The Tung-chen slnawed me the Dongtse Kham-tsan, where the 
people of Dongtse and nei.ghbourhood put up. We also saw a juniper 
bush planted by (.-ieduii dub, the founder of Tashilhuupo, in which 
that saintly lama’s hair is said to still exist. § i had jiointed out to 
me, as we walked along the spacious Imildings of the Tai.samling 
college, the Kyil khuiig Ta-tsan and the Sliartse college. 

The descent to the foot of the hill proved very stee[), but all along 
it we found rows of prayer-wheels, which we put in motion as we 
passeil; near the gateway, and beside a nn'mlonij, there were two 
dozen of them together. 

Eas.sing by the main TIani Iha-khang, we reached the eastern 
gateway of Tashilhuupo. Over it is a notice forbidding smoking 
within the monastery, for both the red and yellow-hat schools of 
laniaisni strongly denounce tobacco-smoking by monks. 

* See Ciijitain S.imuel 'turner, ■ Embassy,’ p. ol4. 

t Acoonling to Chint'-r autlioritiL'S, tbit-, (tr a »imil.'ir ft'.ist, is oclulmUed at Lhasa 
in the second moon ttf the year. Another analog.iut, hstival is hehl on tiic 80oi da) <.)!' 
the si.\tli moon See /..ff. .l.S’., xxiii. pp g]2, 2l;-{. — (W K) 

X The Chang-t aiiix i-' not ail iiniuhal»iteil ^lestrt, tor numerous tril'es of Dnipa 
pa.sturo tiiHir herds tli*-re thf year 1 n^. and kei-p np a oou-iderabln tr.i'ie \Nitii Lh<«>a 
and Siiigatse, whitdi they supply with salt. It has been repeatedly crossed by Euiopean 
explurers. — (W. R ) 

§ (Jf. the leizeud of the miraculous tree sprung from the hair uf Tsnngkh.ip i, and 
still growiii^^ 111 the court} ard ot Kumbum ‘'ombt. * The Land of the Lamas,' pp. tiT, G6 
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From this gateway a road leads south to the Kiki-iiaga, where the 
Grand Lama’s mother resides, ■while anotlier runs westward to the 
court of the Tashi lama, or Lahrang gyal-tsaii toiipo. 

It was dusk when we had -finished our walk around the monastery, 
and lamps were already burning in many of the houses to bid farewell 
to the old year. 

Fdiniiiri/ 19, Kew Year’s Day.* — -The preparations for the day’s 
celebration conimenced before dawn, and the noise of the blowing of 
the kitchen fires never ceased, as there were man\' dishes and dainties 
to be got ready for the dinner the minister was to give to a large 
party of nobles and incarnate lamas. 

AVhen the minister came back from visiting the Grand Lama, lie 
told me that the latter had impiired about me, as he had some trans- 
lation into San.skrit which he desired I should make for him. “ His 
holiness,” the minister said, “ has given me a hundred and twenty 
titles of chapters of a work he has written, and wishes you to put 
them into Sanskrit for him.’’ The minister further said that when 
I had finished this work he would present me to the Grand Lama. 

The next day the minister was called to Dongtse by the illness of 
the Dalipon Phala’s wife ; his prayers, it was hoped, would restore 
her to health. About a week after his departure he was suddenly 
recalled by the Grand Lama, with whom he had, on March 3, a long 
conference. The Dalai lama’s Government had protested against the 
Tashi lama having taken the vows of monkhood from the Sakhya 
Pan-chen, a red-hat lama, the hierarch of the Sakhya school. The 
Dalai lama charged him with encouraging heresy, if not with being a 
heretic himself. It was for this reason that the Tashi lama had not 
been invited to ordain the supreme ruler of Tibet, for, belonging to the 
Gelugpa ijr yellow-hat school, the Dalai lama could hac'e no connection 
with the school of ■which the Sakhya I’an-chen was the chief. 

On March 4 the minister ordained some forty monks <jdoivj. 
Formerly the (irand Lama used to iierform this ceremony himself, 
but he has now delegated a large portion of his religious duties, 
including ordination, to the minister.f 

Two days after this the minister was again asked to go to Dongtse. 
as the wife of the 1 )ahpon was .still ill, and he (the Dalipon) had 

Uu tile new \ear fe»tivitif!i. see Waddell, o^i. cU., ii. .11:!. 
t On lamaist iiiouaeUism, bte S.irat Chandra D.iSi’a • Indian runiiitb in the Land of 
Snow,’ and Waddell, oy. nt., j>p. 109 et xijq 
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oi’der^^ to proceed at once to Lhasa. The minister asked me if I 
would accompany him, and I readily assented, as it would enable me 
to make arrangements for my journey to Lhasa duriiiLC the next 
summer. 

On March 7 we started, and reached Tasliioann’ the same day. 
Some of the people we passed were already ]douohing, and the trees 
showed signs of budding. 

The next day we reached Dongtse by 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
We found the LLihpou’s wife, a lady of about thirty, and his sister, 
Je-tsuu Ivusho, in the central room of the fifth floor of tlie castle 
(phuil ranij). 

The Lhacham was dressed in a Mongol robe ; on her head was a 
crown-shaped ornament studded with precious stones and pearls of 
every size. Pearl necklace.s, strings of amber and coral hung over her 
breast, and her clothes were of the richest Chinese satin brocades and 
the finest native cloth.* The Je-tsnn Ivusho, an elderly woman and 
a nun, was dressed very plainly ; but, though nuns all shave their 
heads, she wore all her hair. She belonged, it appears, to the Xyingma 
school, wliich allows nuns certain privileges, this one among others. f 

The following day I prescribed some medicines for Je-tsun Ivusho, 
who wms suffering from bronchitis, and four days later I administered 
some to the Dahpon’s wife, who had had until then a lama from the 
Tse-chan monastery attending her. My medicines did her no good, and 
at this the minister appeared much concerned. 1 tried a second dose, 
but with like absence of effect. In fact, the Idiacham felt worse, and 
said that evil stars were in the ascendant in her (puirtur of the sky 
{khauiY), and would work her ruin. Some peoide, she said, insisted she 
was being persecuted by evil spirits who had followed lier here from 
Tingri (Djong), Imt she did not believe it ; it was the stars which were 
again, st her. The minister looked at me and asked me how it was 

In the narrative of his journey in 1879 (p. 20), S. C. D. thus descTihcs the headdresa 
of the ladies of wealth and fashion at a festival at Tashilhuiipo : ‘‘ Their headdresses 
struck me much. The provailiujj: form consisted of twft, or sometimes throe, circular bands 
of plaited hair placed across the lic.nl and richly studdetl with pearls, cat’s-cyes. small 
rubies, emeralds, diamond", coral and turnutds'* beads a.^ lar^e its liens’ ec;c:s, pearl 
drops, and vtirioiis sorts of amber and jadt* encircled their heads, like the halo of light 
round the heads of goddosses. T’hese circles were attached to a circular headbantl 
from which six or eight short strings of pearls and regularly shaped pieces of turquoise 
and other precious stones hung down over the forehead.’* 

t Farther on (p, 138), our author tells us that the iucaiuate goddess Dorje phairmo 
also wore her hair long. 
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tliat my medicines were unavailing in the Lliacham’s case. In the 
midst of a dead silence I told him that all the medicines which 
different persons had administered to the patient were ;dfecting her 
nervous system, each in a different way. I had heartl her say that 
she had first taken those of a ( 'hinese (piack, then those of a Nepalese 
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Uuilei' this new treutineiit, which she promptly ad(j}ite(l, there 
was a marked improvement in the Lhaeham's health within the next 
ten days. I useil frerpiently to talk with her, and she seemed to 
entertain a kind regard for me. One day the minister suyoested in 
her presence that it would be a ^ood thino if I could lie sent to Lhasa 
to see the Lord Buddha, the incarnate Shenrezi", the Dalai lama. 
The Lhacham approved the sugg'estion, and ijromised to have me 
lodged in her residence at Lhasa, and to take me under her protection 
while there. 

On March 23 I left Dongtse for Tashilhunpo. On the way to 
Tashigang we saw lambs picking the young shoots of grass, and the 
country folk were busy in the tiehls witli their yaks, which were 
decorated with red, yellow, Idne, and green hair tassels, and collars of 
coloured wool, and cowries. The farmers hold certain religious cere- 
monies on beginning ploughing and on first putting the yokes 
{nyu-sldnn) on their yaks. They also have at this time most amusing 
ploughing races. 

Beyond Norbu khyung-djiii we saw, as we rude along, afar off 
on a slope of rock, incised in gigantic characters, the sacred formuhe, 
Om ciiji'ii piini Inna, oni cvoy/.-i/nY';-/ Jmm, ciin ah hiini, etc. 

The next day, at 3 p.m., just as we reached the house of the Tieba 
Shika, there was ipiite a heavy fall of snow. On the 2.'th we arrived 
at Tashilhunpo, and I once mure took up my interrupted historical 
studies. 
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CHAPTEi; V. 

FliOM TAWIIILIIUXIMI TO Y.VMDO SAMUIXO, AXl) TlIliXL'K TO LHASA. 

(.)x Wednesday, A}ii'il 20, 1882, being the eighth day of the third 
moon of the water-horse year of the Tibetan cycle, I left Tashilhunj^io 
for Dougtse, there to make my final arrangements for the journey to 
Lhasa. 

The cook, Dao-sring, nicknamed Aku chya-rog, or “ Uncle Daw,” 
on account of the dirt and soot wliicli always covered his face, now 
turned out with well-washed face and hand.s, in new leather boots and 
fur cap, and helped me to mount my pony. 

Tsering-tashi, who had been designated to accompany me, had 
procured all that was neces.sary for a long journey — butter, meat, 
jDounded dry mutton, spices, rice, a copper kettle, an iron pan. Hint 
stones, tinder, and a bellows, and the Tung-clien had presented me 
with tsamba, clivra, and pea-Hour for the use of the servants, and peas 
for the ponies. Of all the articles I’sering-tashi had brought, the one 
which he valued the most was a bamboo tea-churn,’* which he thought 
the most beautiful and useful of all our belongings. 

I tied up my medicine-case in one of my saddle-bags, and in the 
other I put my clothes, and at 2 o’clock we started. There were five 
of us in the party, all mounted, and riding in single file : first came the 
Tung-chen, then I, then came ’I'sering-tashi, and the cook and a 
groom brought up the rear. We followed the same road I had already 
gone over on several occasions, and stopped the first night at Chyang- 
chu, where we put up in the house of our friend the Deba Shikha. 

Aj^/ril 27 . — About two inches of snow had fallen in the night, and 
there was a slight fog when we got up in the morning. In front of 
the house I noticed some men and women digged a kind of root called 

See my ‘ Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet,’ p. 250, where two such 
tea-ciuiins are shown. — (W. K.) 
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ra mini. This uuderni'ouiid yrass iiec]uii'es, in SDiiie places, a length 
of ti\-e or six feet, and in the early spring, when vegetaliles and 
forage are scarce, it is dug irp. The people know where to dig for it 
by the little shoots which rise above the ground.’'' 

We were detained at Chyang-chu all day, waiting for Tsering- 
tashi, who lead been obliged to stop over at Tashi-gyantse to make 
some purchases. 

In the evening tea was served by I’o-ka-chan, a grey-haired monk 
who works on the estates of the minister at Tauag. Tie had travelled 
much in Kougpo, Xaga, and among the Misliinis, and in Tsari. He 
related how the savage Lhokalira t harassed the Tibetan pilgrims, and 
how the Tsang-po river entered the country of defiles in Eastern 
Bhutan, rushing in a tremendous waterfall over the top of a gigantic 
precipice called the “ Lion’s Face," or Sing-dong 

Aei'U 28. — The villagers had all assembled to bid us farewell, 
and the Tung-cheii’s sister presented me with a “ scarf for good luck ” 
(tnxlii klintiKj). We saw as we rode along numerous flocks of cranes 
(tontoni/), and brown ducks with red ueck.s were swimming in the 
river and the irrigation ditches. We stopped for tlie night at Pishi 
Mani lhakhang, where Angputti received us with the same kindness 
she had shown us on my former visits. Snow fell during the night, 
but our hostess's servants watched over our ponies, and stabled them 
under the roof of the olhaai/,^ or godown, on the ground flour. 

We reached Dongtse at 4 p.in. on the 2'.fth, and took up our 
lodgings in the Choide ; but in the evening the Deba L'hola came 
and invited us to put up at the castle, where the minister was still 
staying. 

* I think our .uuthor was misinforrauU. Kampa {Folyijoniim vieiptiram, L.) dui-o not 
grow as describud liero. Kampa seed is eaten, after being parelied and ground, mi\i;d 
with tsiDiiba. Choma (.I’ohntilla anstrirtu), also eaten all over Tibet wherever it occurs, 
IS dug out of the ground ; it is uot a grain, however, but a small root. I think Chandra 
Das must refer to cluima, though it is a small tuber not over 1 J inches long. — (\V. E.) 

t Lama Scrap gyatsho say.s there are three different kinds of Lohas, viz. I.o Kaipo, 
Lo Xagpo, and I.o Tana, or Lo Khabta. The Lo Karpo means *■ wliiti-, and little 
civilized.” The Lo Xagpo means ‘‘ black, and little civilized.” The Lo Tunas, or 
stripped Lobas. meaning ‘■ijuite barbarous Lobas,” live on the lower part of the 
Tsaugpo, on the east bank. They are said to kill the mother of the hiide iii perform- 
ing their marriage eeremoiiy, nlieii they do not tiud any wild lui-n, and eat her tlesh 
Report on Explorations, etc., p 7. Hec also ibhl., pp. 16, 17 ; and Pundit Xaiii Singh’s 
.Tourney, in Jour. Boy (ieo. Sue., vol. xlvii. p. 120. 

+ Oy IJiaiiy means ‘'loner liouse,” as opposed to Oouij hhuuij, "upper house, or 
story.” — C\V, K ) 
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Tlio Tuiig-elieii took au early opportunity to inform tlie minister 
that his presence was anxiously expecteil at Tashilhiuipo, wliere 
hundreds of lamas were awaiting his return to he ordained ijdinig 
(priests). He also told him that the Mirkan i’andita, a iMoiigol Kutu- 
ketu who had come to Tibet for the .sole purpose of studying under 
the minister, now intended coming to Dongt.se, and had begged that 
arraugemeiits might be made for liis accommo<lation in the minister’s 
residence. M Idle the minister recognized the necessity for his re- 
turning to Tashillmnpo, he said he could not leave until the services 
for the propitiation ot the Loril of death, fJorje jig-je, to be under- 
taken for the recovery of the l>ahpon’s wife, were tinislied. 

Mmj 2. — The monks of Dongtse, headed by a learned old lama 
named Tunlo, arrived at the castle to commence reading tlie Kaligvur. 
Arrangements were made in the (///iV/e/r for the worship of Horje 
j'S'j®- Tornia ofteriiigs * were placed on the terrace on the top of 
the castle, au(l rugs were s^iread on the floor of the little glazed room 
(ni/ihijk) on it for the accommodation of the lamas. In the house was 
a raised seat h.ir the minister, and in a corner of the room a little 
chapel, with all the necessary church furniiure, among which the tAu/i 
hioiJiK^ or “ VjowI of life, ' of Tse-pameil was consjiicuous.t This ]iro- 
pitiatory ceremony occupied tlii’ee days. 

Jlf/.i/ S . — Xews arrived to-day that small-pox was raging at Lhasa 
and other places of Central Tibet. Several persons hail also died of 
it at Gyautse, and three or four localities between that town and Lhasa 
were infected. The Lhacham was in so great dread of the disease 
that she confined herself to lier sitting-room, refusing to see any one. 

On May 0 the Lliacham left for Lhasa, after confiding to the 
ministers care Aue, her third son, a l)ov of ten, who was destined 
for the Churcli. The Lhacham and her two otlier sons, Lhasre i and 
Kundi, made their devotions at the different chaiiels of the castle, 
which it took them nearly an hour to accoiuplisli, and then returned 
to the fifth story of tlie liuilding to receive the minister's lilessiiig, 
after which they took then leave. 

* Torma oflurings are ceue^ made of t^nimha. liutter, ticiiele, and ^ugar, itnd nut 
untrequcntly of cardhoiird, auil &oiiietime» painted red, blue, or green. They uie placed 
in front of tlie iiuages ot malignant g.ids a-> jirojidiatory ottering,' See Waddell, up. tjt.. 
COi On tlie Mold nijihul:, ^ee 'iip/a, p. 77. — (W, It ) 

t One of the'C libation bowls lo represeiiteil on p. DO of ■ T.and of the Lamas ’ ( W. E. i 

7 IJia-fft is the usual title of son-s of very high officials. It mi ans, literally, ‘-soj, 
of a god,” but may be conveniently translated by ■' pnuce.” — (W. K.; 
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At the foot of the ladder in the courtyard a white pony, with 
handsome honsinps of embroidered cloth and a Tartar saddle, awaited 
tlie Lhacham. IVith her pearl-studded headdress, her gold and ruby 
eharni-boxes, her necklaces of coral and umber, and her clothes of 
satin and khiknh, she looked like a heroine of romance or a goddess. 

On the following day 1 went with the minister and the Kusho 
Ane, and took up my residence in the Dongtse Choide. Here 



TII3ETAX >’OBLEMAN. 


1 witnessed the ojiening cerenionie.s connecteil with the Kalachakra 
tnoiiilahi worshi]!. The Oni-dse,"^ or high ]irie>t (d' the t 'hoide, with 
the liel}i of two a-sistants, had described with I'olonred txanilii a 
circle aljout dU feet in diameter on tin* thior of the uoithern mom on 
the third floor of the Tsug-la khang. A^'ithin this niiiinhihi were drawn 
the entrance, s[iires. doors, and domes of the Kalachakra mansion. 
Idle presiding deity was tall, many-armed, and had several heads ; ' 
his attendants were of the tantiik onler of deities, and all these 


Sl-L‘ UOt»* 1, {K llo 
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paintings were made in coloured powders and tsamha.* The minister 
liigbly praised the work, and gave as a gratuity to each of the ei"lity 
j monks of the monastery half a tanho, and an entertainment of tea 
' and tsumha. 

■ d/oy 11. — -A messenger arrived to-day to inform us that the 
Lhacham would leave Gyantse the next morning, and that we would 
do well to see her at Gyankhar before she started ; so, though I was 
feeling very poorly, I made up my mind to start at once. 

jMy ponies were brought in, side the monastery by Pador, a stalwart 
yoirng fellow who had been several times to Lhasa, and who had 
been chosen by the Chyag-dso-pa t to accompany me, and I got ready 
to leave early on the morrow. 

At an early hour the next day I went with Tsering-tashi to see 
the minister, ask his protection j '')> ^ ’®o t)e favoured with 

his advice as to the conduct of our journey, or ainuj-fn, as it is called. 

As is usual on such occasions, each of us presented him with a 
I'hutag, in the corner of which were tieil up a few tankas in a bit of 
paper, on whicli was written our request. 

After a hurried breakfast, while the servants were engaged in 
saddling the ponies and packing, I went and kotowed to the Buddha 
in the temple, placed JJiatag on the sacred images, and distributed 
alms to the monks assembled in the courtyard to offer prayers for 
my safe journey. Tlien I returned to my room, picked out the hand- 
somest kliatag I possessed, and presented it to the minister. His 
holiness graciously touched my head with his palms, and in solemn 
tones said. “ >Sarat Chandra, Lhasa is not a good place. The people 
there are not like tho.se you meet here. The Lhasa people are 
\ suspicious and insincere. You do not know, and, in fact, you cannot 
j read their character. I advise you not to stay long in one place 
! there. The Lhacham Kusho is a powerful personage in Lhasa ; 

1 she will protect you, but you should so behave as rarely to require 
her protection. Stay not long in the vicinity of the Dabung or 
Sera monasteries. If you intend to make a long stay at Lhasa, 
choose your residence in a ganlen or village in the suburlis. You 

* The •• presiding deity” -nas prebahly Dorje sempa or Vajrasattva. The Kala 
Chakra niysticism and its standard work in the Tibetan Tanjur, ealled • Dus-gi klmrlo.’ 
wliich I once tried to re.ad, have remained beyond niy eompreiiension. Emil 
Schlaginweit, • Buddhism in Tibet,’ pp. 4G-.57, and p. 242 et ttqq , gives many detads on 
tlic subject. See also Waddell, op. ril , l.i, 144, 397. — (\\ . B ) 
t This official is referred to, p, 94. — (W. R.) 
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have eliosen a very had time for your pilgrimage, as small-pox is 
raging all over Central Tibet; but you will return safely, thougli 
the journey will be trying and fraught with immense difficulties.” '■ 
Then, turning to Tsering-tashi, around who.se neck the minister's 
page put alJiatatj, he said to him, “Tsing-ta, I believe you know whom 
you are accompanying. You should serve him as you would serve 
me ; yoiir relations with him must be those of a son with his parents.” 

After saying good-bye to the members of the minister's household, 
presenting and receiving khatcuj and various other little presents, and 
drinking tea, 1 mounted my X'Oiiy out for Gyantse. Thus did 

I start on a journey to a hostile, iuhosx)it:djle, and unknown eoiintry 
with only two men as my companions, and they strangers to me. 

At a huge willow stump I waited a while for Tsering-tashi to 
join me, for Pador, with the pack-pony, had gone to his home to get 
his lance. As Tsering-tashi came up, lie was delighted to see water 
llowing from a pool in the direction we were to follow ; this he took 
for a most auspicious sign. On I’eaehing ckortcn, about a mile 
from the town, we alighted and waited for Pador, who shortly after 
maile his appearance with a lance full 12 feet long in his hand. 

By noon we reached ( Jyantse, and, passing rapidly through the 
market-xilace, where I feared to be reoogni;;ed, we entered the Gyan- 
khar, or castle of Gyantse. 

At 1 p.m. the Lhacham and her sons started fur Lhasa, and as 
she passed b}' me she tohl me to meet her at Gobshi that evening. 

I was now surrounded by the Chyag-dso-xia and his family, all 
curious to see the Indian x^hysician of whom they had heard so much 
of late. Prom what the Chyag-dso-x>a told me, 1 concluded he had 
chronic bronchitis, which might end in consumption. 1 gave him a 
few grains of cxuinine and .some doses of elixir of paregoric, and 
directed him also as to his diet. 

After X'artaking of some ////'dig/, rice, and boiled mutton with the 
family, I asked permission to leave, and was escorted to the gate, 
where, mounting my pony, I bade them farewell. 

The Lhasa high-road I found very similar to a rough Indian 
cross-iMjad; in some x'lace.s it is more than 2d feet wide, in others 
a mere trail, while in many X'hices, where it runs between fields, it 
is also made to serve the x>urx)ose of an irrigation ditch. The Tibetan 

* Cluindiii Da^’s rpfalls to my mind the prophecy iiiinie me in Itv 

an inpurnate luma in the Tsuidain. ‘ T,and of the Lamas,’ pp. 104. hi."). 
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CTOvernment pays veiy little, if any, attention to road-making, though, 
in such a dry climate, it would be easy to construct good ones, and 
it would be little trouble to keep them in repair. Thus far on my 
travels in Tibet I had seen no wheeled conveyances, and I now learnt 
that such things are unknown throughout the country. 

Shortly after starting it began snowing heavily. As we rode on 
along the bank of the Hyang chu, Tsering-tashi pointed out to me 
the road to Phagri, the monastery of Xa-ning, the ruins of Gyang-to, 
both formerly places of im^iortance. Then we entered the i'cnfj, nr 
defiles,’* where n.sed to live three trilies of herdsmen, the Gyangro, 
Xing-ro, and Gang-ro, who carried on a thriving trade in yak-tails 
(iliijicriei), felt hatis, felt, and blanket.s. 

Crossing the river at Kuduug zampa, we reached by dusk the 
village of Gobshi,t where the Lhachain had only preceded us a little. 
I found her very gloomy, for she had just learnt that there were in 
the house where she was now stopping five small-pox patients. I 
was asked to vaccinate her and her whole party ; but, unfortunately, 
the lymph which I had a.sked for in India had not reached me before 
leaving Tashilhunpi> ; it was still at the Lachan barrier with Ugyen- 
gyatso. 

May 13. — Gubshi, or “four gates," is a large village of about 
fifty houses, half of it belonging to the Lhacham's father-in-law. 
There are a few poplar and pollard willow trees growing in front of 
the village, and terraced fields planted with Ijarley extend along the 
river banks. A little to the east of the village, in the hills beyond 
the confluence of the Xyang and Xiro chu, there is a very ancient 
Bonbo lamasery, called Khyung-nag, or “ Black Eagle ” mona.^tery, 
which in the fifteenth century was a place of pilgrimage famous 
throughout Tibet. 

After leaving Gobshi, we passed by Kavo gomba, a Xingma 
religious establishment, and Tsering-tashi called my attention to the 
blue and red bands jiainted on the walls of the teni])le and dwellings 
of the lamas, telling me that these coloured stripes are characteristic 
of this sect. 

I’ushing on through a number of small villages, the road in some 
places extremely ditticult and even daugerou.s, we forded the Xyang chu 

* Bong usually means a fertile Talley where eultivation is possible, or which is 
cultivated. — (IV. R.) 

+ Gab zi on the maps. It must in- tin- same as K.'s Upsi village, wliere. he says 
there is a large Cliine.se stage-hou-e.— ( W. R.j 
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at Shetoi,'** took a short cut to the Tlaluug zamba, and by 3 p.in. 
reached the village of Ealimg clioiig-dui, crossing once more the 
river by a wooden bridge before entering it. 

rialuug t is one of the most sacred places in Tibet, for it is here 
that the great Idugpa school of red-hat monks originated, a school 
still influential with numerous a<llierents in Southern, Xorthern, and 
Eastern Tiliet, and in Pdiutan, whicli latter country is, in fact, called 
Dug’pa owing to the preponderance of this sect. The Ilalung-til, 
the head monastery of the Dugpa, is to the south-east of this village. 
This monastery owes its name to the fact that it is surrounded liy 
mountains as the heart (nit'll) of a lotus is by the corolla. 

Mrn/ 14. — We left without even waiting for a cup of tea, as the 
Lhacham was desirous of reaching ISlangartse tlie same day, and, in 
spite of my enfeebled condition, I was anxious to keep up with lier 
party, for the country we had to traverse is infested by lirigands. 

^Vfter following up the river fora while, we a.sccntded the Karo la.+ 
a lofty plateau from which we could distinguish to the north-east the 
snow-covered slopes of the Noijin kang-zang (or Koi.jin norpa zaiig- 
po and Kang zang-po). The plateau of the Karo la is called (Jrna 
tang, or “ milky plain,” § as is also the little liainlet near the summit 
of the pass. On this plateau, ■which is about five miles lu'oad where 
we traversed it, there is fine grazing, and we saw numerous herds 
of yaks by the sides of the little streamlets wliich meander over its 
surface, the one flowing westward becoming the Xyang eliu; the 
other flows to the east, and is called the Kharuang-phu chu, and along 
this the road led. On the summit of tlie pas.s i noticed a .species 
of thorny .shrub, the like of wliich I had not seen in any other part 
of Tibet ; the thorns were (|uite long, and thi' stem and leaves of 
the plant of an ash grey colour. 

A short way down the other side of the pass we came to a 
little hut made of loose stones, whore we re.sted and partook of some 

* Callod iSlil'tot on tlie map. — (tV. R ) 

t A. K. sa)> that there is ahso at this villaae a larp;o Chinese piot .station. Tlicoe 
post stations are ealleil hi np iu Chinese ; the IjuilJiu" itself is a /.'ii/ijr l.unn. On tlie 
Dugpa sent, see Waihlell, op. cil. He says it nrigiuateil in the Xllth century. — (W. E ) 

I Also known as Italuug la. aeeorilin.u- to A. K. — ( \V. II.) 

§ .hieselike. Diet , .s.r. o-iaa.. says that this u.ime ilesinnates the plain on nhieh I.hasa 
stands. Georei. op. cit., p. 4.11, iiieiitions hi tween Gy.uitse and Xanu.irt'e, T.hoiiiar 
and Lharaentima’. The fir.st pkace I do not tinil on any map,- at iny disjiosil. The 
latter, however, corresponds with the 1. angina of the maps. .-Vecordina te the maps, the 
Karo la is 10,000 feet high. — (AV. II.) 

K 
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refreshments. In eonversation with the Lhacham, I mentioned the 
superiority of sedan chairs {iliimj-chiio m) over saddle-horses, especially 
for women when travelling. But she held that it was degrading 
men to make them serve as beasts of burden, and that if it 
should be tried in Tibet the people would certainly resent it as an 
indignity. “ There are only the two Great Lamas, the Ambun and 
the Eegent, who are allowed to use sedan chairs in Tiliet,” she went 
on to say ; “no other persons, however great they may be, can make 
irse of them.” 

About six miles down the valley we came to the hamlet of Eing-la, 
where the Kharnang-phu chu turns north to empty into the Yamdu- 
yum-tso. At this village the Nangartse plain begins, and the 
monastery of Sauiding becomes faintly visible. 

The road now became good, and the ponies quickened their pace, 
and by d o’clock we came in view of the town of Nangartse. 

The houses of the fishermen and common people {nii^sfr) are 
perched on the hillside overlooking the prefect’s house {c^joinj), and 
the broad blue expanse of Lake Balti’s waters spreads out beyond. 
The party stopped, and the Lhacham changed her garments for finer 
ones, and put on her jewelled headdress (pwLo/). On arriving at the 
gate of the house where we were to stop, there was a raised platform 
covered with soft blankets; here the Lhacham alighted, while her 
sons and the rest of tlie party got down near by. 

The brother and nephew of the host were laid up with small-pox 
(JlLun-dum), and in a corner of the house some lamas were reading 
the holy books to bring about their speedy recovery.* In the court- 
yard lay another man lately arrived from Lhasa, and suffering from 
the same disease, and near him were two lamas chanting mantras to 
the discordant accompaniment of a bell and a ilaniu.ru (hand drumi. 

I passed a miserable night, with a raging fever and violent 
cough racking my whole frame. iMy two companions sat 1 )eside me 
and did what they could, but concluded that it was impossible in 
my present state for me to keep up with the Lhacham’s party all the 
way to Lhasa. 

The next morning I was no better, the fits of coughing were 
more violent. The sons of the Lhacham and her attendants came 
to see me, and expressed their sorrow at having to leave me. The 
host said that the best thing for me to do was to go to the Samding 
* On such religious s<'rviee?, see Waddell, o/;. cit.. oSo, 4!»-t jgi/. — (W, B.) 
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monastery, where there were two skilful physicians who had recently 
successfully treated a case similar to mine. Hearing this, one of the 
Lhachani’s maids suggested that her mistress might give me a letter 
of introduction to the lady abbess of this convent, the Dorje Phagmo, 
with whom she was related and on the most friendly terms ; tlie only 
danger was that she might not allow me to enter her convent, as, on 
account of the epidemic of small-pox, she had closed it to pilgrims. 

I followed the advice of those around me, and the Lhachain kindly 
wrote to the Dorje i'hagmo to take care of me and look to my 
wants ; and after taking an affectionate farewell, and telling me to 
come straight to her house at Lhasa as soon as I recovered, she 
recommended me to the people of the house and nxle oif. 

After taking a little breakfast, I made up my mind to go at once 
to the Samdiug gomba, which I learnt could be reached in two hours’ 
ride. 

My companions wrapped me in woollens and blankets, and with 
a turban round my head they set me on my horse, .^ibout two miles 
from town we came to the river (the same we had followed since 
crossing the Kharo la), and found it teeming with a small variety of 
tish. After crossing several rivulets we came to the foot of the hill, 
on the to^i of -whicli stands Samdiug lamasery.* A flight of stone 
stejis led up to the monastery, and I looked at tlio long steep ascent 
with dismay, for I did not see how I would ever be able to climb 
it in my present condition. Taking a rest at every turn in the 
steps, I managed finally to reach tire top, .some 300 feet above the 
plain. AVe had not, however, arrived at the convent ; a narrow path- 
way led up to the gateway, near wliich were cliained two tierce watch- 
dogs {Uo h'lnji), who barked furii)usly and strained at their chains as 
we passed. The Yamdo dogs, I had heard, were famous throughout 
Tibet for their size and fierceness, and these certainly justified the 
reputation given them. 

I sat down on a stone near the gateway to wait until Tsering- 
tashi had looked up the physicians. After an hour lie returned and 
informed me that one of the Aniclii (physicians) was in the lamasery, 
and he led me to liis house, at the top uf wdiich I waited his coming. 
After a little while the doctor made his appearance. He was a man 
of about seventy years of age, but still sturdy, of middle stature, with 

* Tlu‘ iiaiiiD is written meaning, apparently, fancy lloating.” It wa& 

founded, according to Chandra DaVs authorities, hy Sliou-iiu drupa. — (W. K.) 
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an agreeable face, broad forehead, and dignilied ax)pearance. He 
asked me a few cxuestions, examined my eyes and tongue, and then 
led the way into his house. We ascended two ladders, and thus 
reached the portico of his apartment. The old man sat for a while 
turning his prayer-wheel, and taking frerpient pinches of snuff while 
he scrutinized me closely."* Then he gave me a x^owder to be taken 
in a little warm water, and ordered his cook to give me some weak 
tea {cha t’uiui), after which, bearing the Lliacham’s letter in his hand, 
he went with Tsering-tashi to present it to the Kliyabgoiig Horje 
Phagmo.t 

In the evenincr I was led to a house in the western end of the 

O 

lamasery belonging to a monk called Gelegs namgynl, where I had to 
accommodate myself as best I could under the portico. 

Tsiug-ta, as Tsering-tashi was usually called, told me that he had 
asked the Dorje Phagmo to tell my fortune, and that she had made 
out that my illness would prove very severe but not fatal, but the 
X^erformance of certain religious ceremonies was most urgently needed 
to hasten my recovery. She sent me word that, in view of the letter 
of introduction from the Lhacham I had brought with me, she would 
shortly be pleased to see mo, and that we might have all we rerxuired 
while stoxipiug in Samding. 

The next clay my comxjanions asked me to give a general tea ” 
{mantj Jo) to the eighty odd monks of the convent, and to distribute 
alms to them at the rate of a larraa (two annas) a head. I gave my 
consent, and at the same time my companions made, in my name, 
XJresents to the Dorje Phagmo and to the deities that were pointed 
out to them as best able to drive away the fiends of disease which 
surrounded me. 

The Dorje Phagmo gave Tsing-ta a sacred x>ill {I'iinrJ) containing a 
particle of Kashyapa Buddha’s relics, and the latter hastened to bring 
it to me, and insisted on my swallowing it forthwith, j 

* Tibetan. Mongol, and Chinese doctors a.sk their patients but few. if any, ipicstions. 
They are supposed to diagnose the disease by the general appearance of the patient 
and by his pulse and the condition of his urine. — (W. E.) 

t Khyab-gong and Khyab-gong rinpoche are title.s given all the higher incarnate 
lamas. The word means “ protector .” — (W. E.) 

X Such pills are usually called mani rilbu. On the ceremonies performed in making 
them, I must refer the reader to my paper on the subject in Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, October, 1S8S. p. xxii. On the subject of general teas,” see Hue., 
‘ Souvenirs,’ vol. ii. p. 122 ; ‘ I.and of the Lamas,’ p. 101 ; and Waddell, ■ Buddhism of 
Tibet,’ p. 191.— (W. K.) 
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The Anichi advised me to carefully abstain from drinking cold 
water, especially as the water of the lake was injurious to many 
ptersons even when in good health. He also forbade me drinking 
buttered tea. 

By agreeing to pay my host a daily sum of four annas, I managed 
to rent his two iniseraljle rooms. They were about six feet by eight, 
and six feet high. lu the bedroom were a couple of little tables, 
half a dozen books, and a couj)le of boxes ; in a corner there was 
a little altar and two images of gods. 

The next day there was a new moon, and the monks assembled 
early in the congregation hall to perform religious services, as on the 
morrow began the fourth month {mrjn dao),* the holiest of the year. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies Tsing-ta again saw the Dorje 
Phagmo, and, presenting her with a l-liutu/j and a coupde of tanka, 
obtained another sacred pill. The doctor and his assistant impressed 
upon me the importance of only taking such medicines as experience 
had shown were efficacious in the Yamdo country. They also in- 
sisted that it was essential to my recovery that I should not sleep) in 
the daytime. I felt so weak and ill that towards midnight I called 
my companions to my side, and wrote my will in my notebook. 
Later on some medicine given me by the doctor’.s assi.stant, Jerung, 
brought me some relief. 

Man 1^. — Tsing-ta again gave the lamas a inaiiij Ja and money 
to read the sacred books to my intent, and got still another sacred pill 
from the Dorje Phagmo. On his way back to our cpuarters he saw the 
ex-incarnate lama of the T.se-chog ling of Lhasa. He had been 
degraded for having committed adultery. 

Seeing no pronounced improvement in my condition, my faithful 
follower went again in the afternoon to see the Dorje I'hagmo,p)reseuted 
her a khutag and ten tanlM, and got her to perforin the ceremony 
known as “ propiitiatiiig the gods of life” (O*' dal). .She also gave 
him a long list of religious rites, which, according to her, it was 
imperative that I should immediately get learned lamas to pierform 
to insure my speedy recovery. 

These rites were the following: 1. Eeading the Pradjna pjaramita 
ill 8000 shlokas, together with its .suppilenients — twelve monks could 

* Sa-ga is the name of the 15th lunar mansion Ojyu-hir'). anil also of a month of 
the year. Dao is Da-ica, - a month.” On the new moon festivals, see tVad'lell. op. cit.. 
501 . 
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do this ill two days. 2. Making the three portion {cho (/sum ) oti'erings, 
these consisting in painted wafers of tsamhu and butter. One-third 
is offered to the ten guardians, Gya-ljin (Indra), the god of hre, the 
ruler of Hades, the god of wind, etc. ; another portion is offered to 
the spirits, and the third to the denii-gods. 3. ihjal-iiiol, or pro- 
pitiating certain genii to the end that the patient’s mind iiiay be at 
rest and he enjoy peaceful dreams. 4. Libations to the gods or Gser- 
skyems. This is held to be one of the most efficacious ways of pro- 
pitiating the gods. o. “To deceive death” (/n/zZ-s/?;), by offering an 
image of the sick person, together witli some of his clothes, and food 
to the Lord of death, and beseeching liim to accept it instead of 
the person it represents. This means is resorted to after all others 
have failed. 0. “To deceive life” (srafi-slu), by saving from death 
animals about to lie killed. This is also known as “ life-saving 
charity.” The saving of the lives of men, beasts, and particularly 
lishe.s, is calculated to insure life.* When Tsing-ta proposed this to 
me, I at once agreed to save five hundred fish. The old doctor said 
he would go to the fishermen’s village, some three miles away, buy the 
fish, and set them free for me, if I would but lend him a pony. He 
came back in the evening, and reported that he had successfully 
accomplished this most important mission, by which much merit 
Would come to me. 

In spite of all these rites and observances, fur some days my 
illness showed no signs of improvement, and so at last, on May 22, 
Tsing-ta went once more to the Dorje Phagmo, and, making her a present 
of five tuiilai and a IJiafatj, a.sked her to find out by her divine know- 
ledge if the old Amchi was the right man to attend to me. She 
threw dice (.s7zo-zzit//«),t and then said that the two physicians could be 
depended on. 

Accordingly, I sent for the jjhysicians, gave them each a present, 
and liegged them t(j prepare some new and energetic remedy for me. 
In the evening Jerung brought me some pills, which smelt strongly 
of musk, and some })Owder.s, pirobably those known as ijii.rl-n/iib 
vliuriiia.X After having taken some of each I felt somewhat better. 

By the following morning there was a marked improvement in 

This custum prevails iu Chum, where it is eallod fang shcng, to let go liviug 
creatures.’ — (W. R.) 

t .See ‘ Land of the Lamas,’ p. 1C4. 

j Giirlniin is satt'ron Chusum mav he rhubarb. — (W. E.) 
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uiy coiiditiou, and I was aide tu sit propped up (jn iiiy blankets. 
The news of the favourable cdiaiige was at once reported to the Dorje 
Pha' |mo, who advised Tsing-ta to have performed the ceremony for 
propitiating Tamdrin, Dorje Phagino, and Khyung-mo (the Garuda) ; 
especially of the first-named. T.sing-ta made her a further present 
of seven and a lAiiiiiuj, and .she agreed to perform these 

ceremonies herself. 

Maij 24. — Early this morning the old doctor \ isited me. “ The 
danger is over,” he said ; “ the fatal stage is passed ; you can take 
a little food, some ts/onha, a little soup and meat.” In truth, 1 felt 
so much better to-day that I took some exercise, and the fresh, bracing 
air did me a world of good. 

The next day I was able to visit the shrines of Samding, on 
which tour my two companions accomjianied me, carrying a bowl 
of butter, a bundle of incense-sticks, and about fifty Utatinj. 

We first went to visit the kind old physician and his assistant, 
and I was mncli struck by the neat a[>pearance of the floors of hi,s 
rooms, made of pebbles very evenly laid in mortar, and beautifully 
polished. In the doctor’s sitting-room the walls were frescoed with 
Buddhist symbols, trees, and hideous figures of guardian deities. The 
furniture comprised of four painted cliests of drawers, half a dozen 
small low tables, some painted bowls for tuduiha, two little wooden 
altars covered with images of gods, and some rugs spread on the 
top of large mattresses. Dii the walls hung some religious pictures 
covered with silk curtains, and in a corner there were a sword and shield. 

On leaving the physician’s house I entered the courtyard of 
the monastery, which I found more than 15lJ feet long, and lUU 
liroad. There were buildings on tlrree sides, and broad ladders, each 
step covered with brass and iron plates, leading to the main floor ; 
the middle ladder is used by the Dorje I’hagmo alone. On iuc|uiring 
for her holiness, we learnt that she was engaged in certain religious 
duties, and would see me later. 

In the meanwhile I visited various chapels and shrines. In the 
ijoiifj-hhuiig (upper rooms) are lodged the most terrifying of the demons 
and genii ; their ap}iearance is so awful that they are usually kept 
veiled. Almost all the images were dressed in armour, and held various 
weapons in their hands. To each of the images Tsing-ta presented 
a l.'hataij and a stick of incense, and Bador poured a little Imtter in 
the brass or silver lamps kept continually burning before them. 
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It is due, by tlie way, to the Dorje Pliagiiio’s spiritual iiiiluence 
that the waters of the inner lake or Diinio tso (“ Demons’ Lake ”), of 
the Yamdo tso, are held in hounds, for other\^■ise they would overflow 
and inundate the whole of Tibet. ’Twas for this that the Sauiding 
lamasery was originally built. 

In the largest room on the same floor are the mausolea of the 
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former incarnations of Dorje Dhagmo. The first is made of silver 
gilt, and was built in honour of .To-tsun Tinlas-tsomo,''' the founder 
of the monastery. The whole .surface of the monument is studded 
over with large turguoises, coral beads, rubies, emeralds, and pearls. 

* Cf., lioweYer, note. p. 131, whore he savs that the founder of tliib lainasory was 
Shoii-nu driipa. — (W. K.) 
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In shape it reseinliles a rliodca, six to seven feet spiTarc at the base. 
Inside of it, on a slab of stone, is an impress of the foot of the 
illustrious deceased. The second monument Is also of silver, and in 
shape like the preceding, but I could not ascertain the name of the 
incarnation in whose honour it had been erected. The third, also 
of silver, is tliat of Xag-waiig kun-hzang, the predecessor last but 
one of the present incarnation, and has around it, placed there as 
great curi(js, some pieces of European chinaware and some toys. The 
upper part of the monument is most tastefully decorated with 
gold and precious .stone, s. This work, I believe, has been done by 
Xepalese, though some persons said it is of native workmanship. 

In another room, not open to the public, however, are the mortal 
remains of the former incarnations of Eorje Ehagmo. 1 was told that 
each incarnation of this goddess visits this hall once in her life to 
make obeisance to the remains of her predecessors. 

After visiting all the shrines we returned to the Dorje Phagmo’.s 
apartments, where I was most kindly received. ,She occupied a 
raised seat, and 1 was given a place on lier left, while the ex-inear- 
uate lama, of whom I have previously spoken, occupied one a little 
behind her, Init his seat was higher than mine. The ceremony of 
propitiating Tamdrin (Hayagriva) was proceeding, and twelve lamas in 
full canonicals were acting as assistants. A number of respectably 
dressed men and women who had come to be blessed were also seated 
about on rugs. 

The service lasted about two hours. Every now and then the Dorje 
Pliagmo used an aspergill, with an end of peacock feathers and kusha 
grass,’’ to spuinkle saffron vcater taken from a '■ bowl of life,” mo.st of 
it, mucli to my annoyance, for I feared catching cold, falling on me, 
Imt it was a much envied token of her special favour. 1 couLl not 
catch the words of the charms (itm iifn>T) she lettered, as she spoke 
very rapidly, so as to get throngh the services as guickly as she 
could. 

At the termination of the service sugared tmnJui balls, about 
the size ot bullets, most of lliem painted red, were distributed among 
those present. JSefore each pierson received any he prostrated himself 
before her holiness, who then gave them to him. 

lien all the s^iectator-^ had left, the Dorje Phagnio ti Id me that she 
took gi'eat interest in my recovery uii account of the Tdiacham, who 
■'" • Land of the Lamas.’ p. lUd. On Tamdrin. see AVaddell. op. c/h, 02 ami dO-f. 
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was not only her friend, hut her half-sister. I besought her to 
allow me to proceed on my journey to Lhasa, as I was most desirous 
of reaching the sacred city by the loth of the present moon (June 1), 
the birthday of the Buddha, and she graciously gave me leave to 
start as soon as I was strong enough to Ijear the fatigue of travelling. 

(In taking leave, she gave me three more sacred pills, and directed 
her valet to show me through her residence, where there 

was great store of handsomely carved and painted furniture, images 
of gold, silver, and copper neatly arranged on little altars. There was 
also a library with about 300U volumes of printed and manuscript 
books. One work, in 118 volumes, was by I’odong-chogleg namgyal, 
the founder of the sect to which the 1 (or je Phagmo belongs. 

The present incarnation of the ilivine Dorje Pliagmo is a lady of 
twenty-six, Xag-wang rinchen kuuzang wangmo by name. She wears 
her hair long ; her face is agreeable, her manners dignified, and some- 
what resembling those of the Lhacham, though she is much less pre- 
irossessing than she. It is recpiired of her that she never take her 
rest lying down ; in the daytime she may recline on cushions or in 
a chair, but during the night she sits in the position prescribed for 
meditation.* 

I learnt tliat the Dorje Phagmo, or the “ Diamond Sow,” is an incar- 
nation of Dolma (Tara), the divine consort of Shenrezig. In days of old, 
before the time when the Buddha Clautania appeared, there was a 
hideous monster called JIatrankaru, who spread ruin and terror over 
all the world, lie wa.s the chief of all the legions of demons, goblins 
and other evil spirits; even the devils (/'u/es/nt ) of Ceylon had to 
become his subjects. He subdued to his rule not only this world, 
but the eight planets, the twenty-four constellations, the eight Xagas, 
and the gods. By his miraculous power he could lift ilount Pdrab 
(Sumeru) on the end of his thumb. 

Gforgi, ■ Alph. Tibet,’ p. 451 says, ■“ In Au.>trali eoruia (inontium) latere Jlonas- 
terium, et Sedes eot Mabuse llenatai Lhamissa; Tiireepainb. Kam InJi 41104 HC Nekpal- 
lenses, tauquam ipsUsiinain Deam Bavaui veneraiitur et eolunt.” Mr. Geo. Bogle 
vi&ited her at Tasliilhunpu in 1775 : " The mother went with me into the -ipartmeut of 
Durjay I’aumo, «lio wa.i attireil in a g>loug’a dre^^, her arms bare from the shoulders, 
and .sitling cross-legged upon a low ciisliiou. She is also the daughter of tlie lama’s 
brother, hut bv a different wife. She is about seven and twenty, with small Chinese 
features, delicate, though not regular, tine eyes and teeth. . . . She wears her hair — a 
privilege granted to no other vestal I have seen ; it is combed back, witliout any orna- 
ments, and falls in trosses upon her shoulders. ... 1 never visited her but this time 
Mr. Hamilton used to be there almost every day.” Jlarkliam, ‘Tibet,’ pp. 1U5, 108, lUO. 
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Finally the Buddha and yods held council to compass about 
Matrankaru’s destruction, and it was decided that Slienrezig should 
take the form of Tamdrin (‘‘Horse-neck”), and his consort, l)oliua, 
that of Dorje Phagmo (“the J hamond Sow When the two had 
assumed these forms they went to the summit of the Malaya moun- 
tains, and Tamdrin neighed three times, to fill the demon with terror, 
and Dorje ITiagmo grunted five times, to strike terror into the heart 
ot Matraiikaru’s wife, and soon both were lying prostrate at the feet 
of the two divinities. But their lives were spared thorn, and Matrau- 
karu became a devout follower of the Buddha, a defender of the faith 
{choi ijnoiuj), and was given the name of Mahakala. 

In 171G, when the Jungar invaders of Tibet came to Xangartse, 
their chief sent word to Samding to the Dorjo Phagmo to appear before 
him, that he might see if she really had, as reported, a jig's head. A 
mild answer was returned him ; but, inceii.sed at her refusing to obey 
his summons, he tore down the walls of the monastery of Samding, 
and broke into the sanctuary. He found it de-sertcd, nut a human 
being in it, oidy eighty pigs and as many sows grunting in the con- 
gregation hall under tlie lead of a big sow, and he rlared not sack 
a place belonging to pigs. 

When the Jungars had given up all idea of sacking Samding, 
suddenly the pigs clisajipeared to become venerable-looking lamas 
and nuns, with the saintly Dorje I’hagino at their head. Filled with 
astonishment and veneration for the sacred character of the lady 
abbess, the chief made immense presents to her lamasery. 

May 26. — ^To-day we made our preparations for the journey to 
Llrasa, and as food of all kinds was very scarce at Samding, the Dorje 
Phagmo was so kind as to supply us with all the necessary provisions. 
The old doctor presented me with a basket of dried apricots and 
some rice, and our landlord brought us some wild goose eggs. 

Muy 27. — We left to-day fur Lhasa. From a little hillock behind 
our lodgings 1 cast a last glance towards the lake and the dark 
hills around it, behind which rose the snow-covered mountains. i\Iy 
eyes fell on the Dumo tso, and on the place where the dead are 
thrown into the lake, and I shuddered as I thouglrt that this had 
come near Iteing my fate. 1 )ead bodies throughout Tibet are cut up 
and fed to vultures and dugs, but on the shores of Lake Yamd(j the 
peojde throw their dead into the lake. It is generally believed 
that a number of Lu (serpent demi-gods) live in Lake Yaiiido, and 
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that they keep the keys of lieavcn. In a palace of crystal in the 
deep recesses of the lake lives their king, and the pieople think 
that by throwing their dead into the lake there is a chance for 
them of reaching heaven hy serving the king of the Lu during the 
period intervening between death and regeneration. B/trJo this time 
is called. 

Passing through cultivated fields, where the ponies sank u}) to 
their knees in mud, we came to a broad steppe where tvild goats 
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and sheep and a few musk deer were grazing. Ilorje Phagmo is 
tlieir .sjiecial patron, and no wild animals may be killed in the 
Yanido district. 

At about 2 o’clock we reached Xaugartse, and, passing by the 
town, proceeded northward along the bank of the far-famed Yamdo 
(Palti ) lake, also called Yum tso, or “ turrptoise lake — a name which 
the deep blue waters of tlie lake ani[)ly justify. 

Travelling along the lake-.side by the \ illages of Hailo,* I )alidung, 
and Pepliii, where the fishermen’s hide boats {kudrn) were drying 
* Hailo must be tbe Hung of the maps. — (W. It.) 
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against the houses, and near which are a few fiehls wlau’e a little 
barley is raised, we came to the Kal-zang zamba, where we I'ested a 
while and drank some tea. Though this place is called “ bridge 
(zamba), it is in reality an embankment about oUO to 4ti0 feet long 
dividing a narrow arm of the lake into two parts. 

A little beyond the Kal-zang zamba, at a place where a string 
of coloured rags, inscribed with prayers, stretched between two crags 
on either side the narrow path, Tsing-ta made me dismount, lie 
climbed oir to a large rock, and scattered a few pinches of t>:amlia, 
and, striking a light, lit an incense-stick, which he fixed in a cleft in 
the rocks. This jrlace is called Sliariii teng, and is the haunt of 
evil spirits ; should any traveller neglect to make these oh'eriugs, he 
would incur their anger. 

On reaching Palti djong,* we put up at a house tvliere the 
Lhacham had stopped wlien on her way to Lliasa, ami were most 
hospitably received. TVe l.)ouglit some milk, a few eggs, and some 
cliaurj from the hostess, who supplied us also with water, firewood, 
and two earthen cooking-pots. 1 was offered some fish, but I forbore 
buying any, as it would have been incompatible with my character 
of a pious pilgrim, such indulgence being forbidden by the Dalai 
lama. The Drancl Lama, 1 must mention, having lately taken the 
vows of monkhood, had issued an edict prohibiting his subjects 
killing or eating fish for the space of one year. 

From ancient times the town of Falti has been a famous scat 
of the Xyingma sect, and the lake was popuhuly known Ijy its 
name. The name of the town as applied to the lake by foreigners 
probably originated with the Catholic niis.sionaries who visited Tibet 
in the eighteenth century. 

TYhen, in the eighteenth century, the dungars invaded Til let, their 
tvrath was especially turned against the lamaseries and monks of the 
Nyingma sect. There then lived in Palti djong a learned and saintly 
lama, called Palti Shabdung, well versed in all the sacred literature, 
and proficient in magic arts. Hearing that the invaders had crossed 
the Nabso la and were marching on I’alti, he, by his art, propitiated 

* Georgi, ‘Alph. Tiliet,,’ p, 451. Bpeuking of J.ako r.ilti. Miys, “Itilti- Laeii-, 
a/to .Jamdro aut Jang-to iiuncup.uu!?. Maxima' ainplitudmiB cst, (juaiu laano p'-di- 
bm, uti indigene tr.iduiit, nnniiisi octodcciiu dicrum spatm cucmnii'e 'jui'ai. Sic 
totiis anibituB 3n0. circitu- milliariuram esBct” A. K. e.ills the town I’. rc Jong, and 
on the maps it liguves as Pe de Jong, or Piahte-.Tong. The Cliinesc call it Pai-ti, but 
I have been told by Tibetans that the name is Pe'-di written Spe-Ji). — (tV. l!,j 
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the deities of the lake who caused the waters of the lake to appear 
to the Jungar troops like a plain of verdure, so that they marched 
into the lake and were drowned, to the number of several thousands. 
Another corps which had advanced by the Khaniba la, not finding 
the troops which had gone by the Xabso la, retraced their steps, and 
so the town of Palti was saved. 

Hay li8. — We left by daylight, and followed along the shore of 
the lake till we reached the foot of the Khamha la. The ascent was 
comparatively easy ; on the rocks by the wayside were painted in 
many places images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Prom Tamalung,’*-' 
a small village halfway up the mountain, a trail led eastward along 
the clilfs overhanging the lake, and the sinuosities of the shore could 
be followed with the eye to the remote horizon. 

On the summit of the pass are two large cairns, to which each 
of my companions added a stone ; they also tied a rag to the brush 
sticking out above the heaps, and already covered with such offerings. 
Then they made an offering of a little tsainha and some dust, instead 
of wine, to the mountain god, reciting a prayer tlie while, which tliey 
brought to an end by shouting — 

“ Lha sol-lo, Lhn ml-lo ! 

Lha yyal la, Ilia gyal lo ! 

Kci-l:ci — ho, liooo ! ” 

From this point I enjoyed one of the grandest views I have ever 
had in Tibet — the A'alley of the Tsang-po was before me, the great 
river flowing in a deep gorge at the foot of foi’est-clad mountains. 
Here and there rras to be .seen a little hamlet, most of the white- 
walled houses surrounded by a cluster of tall trees. 

By 3 o’clock we had reached the foot of the pass, the way lIowu 
being over a tedious zigzag for over five miles. Along the wayside 
grew brambles and wild roses, a few evergreens and rhododendrons, 
and some flocks of sheep were grazing on the hillsides. 

Then we came to a sluggish stream, and shortly after reached 
the straggling village of Khaniba partshi,t with some forty wretched 
stone hovels. Passing through a patch of barley surrounded l)y 
pollard willows, we reached the .sandy hanks of the Tsang-jjo, and 
followed along it to Tongbu, the surrounding plain being known as 
Khaniba chyang tang. 

* The name is also written Sha-ma-Iung and Demalung.— (W. E.) 
t The Khamba barchi of tlie native explorers. It is also called Kampa lacha. — 
Khamba chyang tang means •• Plain north of Khamba.” — (W. K.) 
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Two women weediiin tlieir barley patcli approaebed me as I rode 
liy, and offered me a bunch of the youiiif .sprouts, in the hope, as 
Tsiiig-ta explained, that I would j^ive them some money. This is 
a custom obtaining tliroughont Tibet, and is called hilwl . 

Turther on, near Toi-tsi, we saw women making 1 tricks, and 
some donkeys and yaks were carrying away tho.se which had become 
.sufficiently dry to be useil. Two miles beyond this point we came 
to the famous Palchen chuvori monastery and the chain bridge 
{chaij-'Miii) over the Tsang-po. Tliis bridge, built, tradition .says, by 
Tang-tong gyal-po in the fifteenth century, consists of two heavy 
cables attached at each end to huge log.s, around which have been 
built large cltorffa* 

The bed of the river here is about 400 feet Itroad, but at this 
season of the year it spreads out several hundred feet beyond the 
extremities of the bridge, and travellers are taken across in boats. 

The monasterv of Palchen chuvori was also built bv Tang-tong 
gyal-po, who is likewise credited vvith having constructed eight chain 
bridges over tlie T,sang-po, 10!^ temples, and 108 chorfcn on the 
hills of Cluuig Pivoclie, in Ulterior Tibet, and of Palchen chuvori, 
ill Central Tibet, or Ih The Palelieii cliuvori monastery, where 
there are upwards of one lumdred monks, is .supported by the toll 
collected at the ferry. 

We and our ponie.s crossed the river in a roughly made boat 
about 20 feet long, but a mimlier of skin coracles were also carrying- 
travellers and freight from one .side to the other. It was sunset 
wlieii we reached the village of Jiin-kliar, helonging to the Xaiugyal 
Ta-tsan, the great monastic estahlisliment of Pntala at Lhasa. 
Here we obtained lodgings for the niglit in the sheigifold attacheil 
to the house of the headman, or ijiinn-pv. All the members of the 
ijijan-pvs family were ill with small-pox, and be liimscdf had but 

■" A. K. thus dt'scTibcs tliis bridge : '■ The bridge is formed of two iron eh.iins. 
one on each side ; from the chains thick ropco are suspended to the depth of four yards ; 
by these ropes planks, three feet long and one foot broad, are suppirrted leiigtbw iso, so 
as only to admit of one person crossing at a time. The chains are stretched yury tight, 
and are fastened around liugc blocks ot wood buried beneath immense piles of stone : 
the length of the bridge is about Inn paces" ‘Eeport on the Explorations.’ p. 31. 
This is the usual style of Chinese suspension bridge common throughout Western China 
and Tibet. This one was in all likelihood built by the Chinese in the eighteenth 
century. I am not aware that the Tibetans ever build this style of bridge; theirs are 
usually of wood and of the cantilever description. ,''ee mv ' Uiarr of a .Journey.’ p. oOf. 
-(W.'h.) 
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recently recovered from it. It began to rain shortly after our arrival, 
and -n-hat with the leaks in the roof and the noise made by nine 
ponies tied up near us, we pa.ssed a miserable night, and rvere glad 
to resume our journey at the tirst .streak of dawn. After proceeding 
some distance we came in sight of the ruins of Cliu-shul djong, on 
a ledge of rocks about a mile from where the T.sang-po is joined by 
the Kyi chu, the river cd' Lhasa. Some two liundred years ago 
Chu-shul was a place of importance, but now it is but a village of 
about sixty houses, surrounded by wide field.s, where barley, rape, 
Inickwheat, and wheat are grown.* 

Passing near the hamlets of Tsa-kang and Semu, the road in 
many places so boggy that the ponies sank in the mire up to their 
knees, we came, after about hnir mile.s, to the ruins of Tsal-pa-nang.f 
where we overtook some of the attendants of the Lhacham on their 
way to Lhasa. After conversing with them for upwanls of an hour, 
they rode on ahead, as they were desirous of reaching Ketang by 
sunsot ; and they advised us to put up in the Jya-khang (or 
(,'hinese post station) of the same place, where we would find good 
accommodation. 

Beyond Tsal-pa-nang the road led over a sandy plain, while 
crossing which we scared up several rabliits (hares ?). Proceeding 
eastward for several mile.s, we came to the large village of .Tang hog, 
or “ Lower -Tang,” then to -Jang toi, or “ L'pper .Tang," j: where the 
beauty of the country so greatly charmed me, each cluster of houses 
surrounded by groA'es of willows and poplars, and the fields a mass 
of flowers, that T called a halt, and, spreading my rug under a 
willow tree, we made some tea, and my com^ianions indulged in a 
good long drink of vliait;/. 

Prom Jang toi, following a narrow trail overhanging the Kyi chu, 
we came to Kam. Beyond this little hamlet the path leads over 
a confused mass of rocks and boulder.s along the river bank ; it is 
called //c// hriii, or “narrow road,’’ and a false .step would throw one 
amidst the guicksands on the river ’.s bank, or into its eddying waters. 
I was not .surprised to be told that the two elephants sent to the 
Grand Lama by the Sikkim rajah had had great difficulty in getting 

* Cbinese autliors say that convicts used to be confined at this place. See Jour. 
Roy. Js. Soc., 1801, p. 78. — (W. E.) 

t On the maps this place is called Tsha-bu-na. — (IV. E.) 
i Called Chiaug-li by the Chinese. — ( W. B.) 
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liy this place. After a tedious journey of about three miles through 
the sand and over the rocks, we got sight of the famous village of 
Xetaiig,* where the great saint and Buddhist reformer, Atisha, or 
Bipankara, died. 

An old woman led us to the Jya kliang, where we were most 
hospitably received, and though there were other travellers stopping 
in it, we were accommodated for the sum of a foiil-u in a well- 
ventilated outer room, the inner ones being reserved for officials, 
particularly Chinese. Xelang lias about forty or fifty houses, all 
built closely together, but many are only miserable hovels. 

J/ny 30. — We were off at an early hour, as to-day we wanted 
to reach Lhasa. The hamlets of Xorbu-gang and Chuniig-gang, 
through which we passed, had a number of fine substantial houses 
belonging to civil officers of Lhasa, and around them 

were gardens and groves of trees. Leaving these places behind, we 
travelled for some miles over a gravelly plain, the river some distance 
on our right. 

When near a gigantic image of the Buddha, cut in low relief on 
the face of a rock, Botala and Chagpori came in sight, their gilt 
domes shining in the sun’s rays. My long-cheri.shed wish was 
accomplished — Lhasa, the sacred city, was before me. 

Four miles over a fairly good road now brought us to the Ti chu 
zamba, a large and handsome stone bridge about 120 j'uces long 
and eight broad, beneath which flowed a rivulet coming from the hills 
to the north-west, where stands the monastery of Lsorpu, founded by 
Karma Bagshi, one of the two celebrated lamas who resided at the 
Imperial court of China in the time of the Emperor Kublai. 

The Ti chu zamba i.s in the lower part of the big village of 
Toilung, around which are numerous hamlets, each amid a little 
grove of pollard willows. The adjacent plain, watered as it is by 
the Kyi chu and the Ti (or Toilung) chu, is extraordinarily fertile. 
The country around was everywhere cultivuteil, and the barley, 
wheat, and buckwheat were in many places already a foot high. 

The road now became alive with travellers, mostly graiu-de.ilers 
or argol-carrier.s, on their way to the city with trains of yaks, ponies, 
mules, and donkeys with jingling bells. 

" The name is also written Xyer-tam. The Chinese call it Yeli-tang. Atish.i came 
from India to Tibet in a.d, 10S3. His proper Indian name was Dipunkara Srijnana. — 
(W. B.) 

L 
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We halted for breakfast in a small grove in front of the village 
of Shing donkar, belonging to Sa-wang Eagasha, one of the senior 
Sliape of Lhasa. We could hear from where we sat the voices of 
lamas chanting prayers, and I learnt from an old woman who brought 
niv men some cliawj, that there were some eighteen L)abung lamas 
reading prayers for the recovery from small-pox of the foreman 
{shinycr) of the farm. 

About a mile from Sing donkar we came to Donkar, which is 
considered as the first stage for persons travelling officially from 
Lhasa.* Then we passed by Clieri, where is the city slaughter- 
house ; and here, strange as it may seem, the Kashmiris cijine to buy 
meat, for most of those living at Lhasa are so lax in their observance 
of the Mohammedan laws about butchering that they will eat yaks 
killed by Tibetans, even though they have been put to death by 
wounds of arrows or knives in the stomach. 

We stopped at Darn at the foot of the hill covered by Delning 
and its park, and Pador went to look up a friend whom he was 
desirous of attaching to my service. After an hour’s delay he 
returned without having found him, and we pushed on, passing 
the far-famed temple of Machung chos kyong, where resides the 
oracle by whom the Doverunient is guided in all important affairs. 
The temple is a fine edifice of dark red colour, built after the ( 'hinese 
style, and has a gilt spire surmounting it. At this point the road 
nears the river, and the whole city stood displayed before us at the 
end of an avenue of gnarled trees, the rays of tlie setting sun falling 
on its gilded domes. It was a superb sight, the like of which I have 
never seen. On our left was Potala with its loftv buildinos and gilt 
roofs ; before us, surrounded by a green meadow (/iiaida/t), lay the 
town with its tower-like, whitewa.shed houses and Ohinese liuihlings 
with roofs of blue glazed tiles. Long festoons of inscribed and 
painted rags hung from one building to another, waving in the breeze. 

Beyond Darn the road lay for a while through a marsh (da/u-i'.u) 
overgrown with rank grass ; numerous ditches drained the water into 
the river, and at the mndh-east end of the marsh we could distinguish 

* Whiit the Chinese call chan. They are ridiculomly short on the high-road 
betneen Lhasa and Cliinn, and probably elscwliere. Tliis is so as to mako the ula 
less oppressive, and I suspect it hag something to do with the allowances of the Chinese 
ofScers who haye to travel over it. and which are regulated by stages, not by miles 
travelled. — (W. E.) 
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the famous monastery of Seia IJeyond a high sand emliaukment on 
our left was tlie park and palace of Xorbu linga, and the beautiful 
gro\'e of Kemai tsal, in the midst of which stands the palace of 
Lhahp the father of the last l>alai lama. 

At 4 p.m. we passed Kunduling, the residence of the regent, 
and entered the city by the western gateway, called the I’argo kaling 
cliorten, and my heart leaped with exultation as I now reached 
the goal of my journey — tlie far-famed city of Lhasa, the capital 
of Tibet. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

EESIDEXCE AT LHASA. 

I’iiECEUED by Pador carrying his long lance and by Tsiiig-ta driving 
the pack-pony, we entered the city. The policemen {l'orchriijitri')‘" 
marked us as new-comers, but none of them rprestinned us. i\Iy 
head drooped with fatigue, my eyes were hidden In’ dark goggles, 
and the red pagri around my head made me look like a Ladaki. 
Some peo})le standing in front of a Chinese pastry shop said, as I 
passed, “ Look I there comes another sick man ; small-pox has affected 
his eyes. The city is full of them. YTiat an awful time for Tibet ! ” 
After a few minutes’ ride we came to the Yu-tog zamba, a short 
stone bridge with a gate, where a guard commanded by a lama is 
stationed, which examines all pa.ssers-by to ascertain the object of 
their visit to the city. To the great delight of my companions, who 
had been most anxious about my getting over the bridge, we passed 
Ijy without a c^uestion being asked us. 

Near the bridge I noticed the a monolith on which is 

an inscription in Tibetan and Chinese. Though a thousand years 
old, the stone has been but little affected by the weather, and the 
characters can be easily read. The monolith I took to be between 
eight and ten feet in height, and it stands on a low pedestal. 

At the Yu-tog zamba the city proper Ijegins. I’lie street on both 
sides was lined with native and Chinese shops ; in front of each was 
a pyramidal structure, where juniper spines and dried leaves obtained 
from Tsari are burnt as an offering to the gods. 

* I have always heard policemen called sa .sf/Hj Oriiwf) pa by Tibetans. Tlie w ord 
nseil by our author seems to be Uor che (hyed^ j<a, whicli would correspond to “ patrol- 
men.” Hue says that Lhasa is about two leagues in circuuiference, ami A. K. that it 
is about six miles. — (W. E.) 

t Uoring (or rdo ring) means “ancient stone.” or “ stone from long ago.” On the 
inscription here referred to, see Juur. Roy. jIs. Soc. (new series), vol. xii, LSG et >‘qq.; 
and vol. xxiii. p. 2Gt. Yu-tog zamba means “blue roofed bridge." — (tV. it.) 
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Coining to the street to the south of Kyil-khorJingf'' we found on 
either side of it Xepalese shops several stories high, also Chinese 
ones, where silk fabrics, yiorcelain, and various kinds of brick-tea 
were exposed for sale. 

A lama guided us from this street to tlie Ilangye-shag, a castle- 
like building three stories high, the residouce of Sawaug Phala, tire 
husband of my protectress, the Lhacham. Leaving me at the postern 
gate, iiiy two companions went in and presented the lady with a 
Lhutojj, and she directed them to take me to Paljor rabtun, a building 
belonging to the Tashi lama, where all otlicers and monks from 
Tashilhunpo find lodgings when in Idiasa, and where we would be 
given accommodations. 

The gateway of Paljor rabtan was alxmt eight or nine feet high and 
five feet broad, and from the lintels fluttered fringe.s about a foot ami 
a half broad.t Two stout flag-poles 20 t<> 2d feet high, carrying 
inscribed banners, stood on either side of it. Ascending a steep 
staircase, or rather a ladder, we came to a verandah, opposite which 
was a pretty glazed house, the dwelling of the Icliung-iiiier (or “ house- 
keeper”), and were soon given Iw him a room to lodge in, and 
served with tea and clnhiR by an old woman. From the window 
of our room we could see the iLonra, or grove of poplars and willows 
in a marshy bit of land adjacent to the Tangyo-ling monastery, and 
further west shone the lofty gilt spires of I’otala. 

Jlai/ 31.— The heavy shower which had fallen last evening cleared 
up the atmosphere, and the gilt domes and spires glittering in the 
morning sun tilled me with delight, and 1 had ditticulty in subdu- 
ing my impatience to visit all tlie monuments now before me, and 
of which 1 had dreamed for so many years. At 7 o’clock Pador 
brought me a pot of tea prepared in the house of the water-carrier : 
but, instead of butter, tallow had been used in its preparation, and 1 

* Better’ kuowii by its popular name of Ciio or .To khanu, ur Lhasa .Ju-wo kliaiig. 
A. K. calls it Jhio. He also meiitiuns Azimabail (Patua) merchants as ha'ing 
shops in Lhasa. — ‘Eeport on the Explorations,’ p. 32. See also W.ulilcll. op cit., 300 

rt sqq. 

t These ** friiigt-s’* are cotton strips on which are printed charms (mantTas). Usually 
the tigure of a horse occupies the middle of the strip. They are called lung-to, or 
“wind-horse.” E. I:?chlagiuweit, * liuddhisni in Tibet,’ p. 253, aud plate xi. Tlic 
“inscribed banners” belong to the same cla»s of objects, and have al.-so prayers 
or jiast'ages from the &cri[>tures printed on them Georgi. ‘Alph. Tibet,’ p. 5()0, 
refers to these “dag-poles” as being calb-d Tarpu cite {tm -inii >^liiwj Arbor salutari.', 
depulsori.i mali ” See also AVaddell, op, cit., 43S et spp 
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could not swallow it ; * Lut we managed, after a while, to make some 
in our own room. Shortly after Tsing-ta came in, bringing a i)air of 
rugs, two cushions, and two little tables he had borrowed at the 
Bangye-shag. He had also an invitation from the Lhacham to visit 
her in the afternoon. 

Having shaved and donned my lama costume and goggles, we 
started for Bangyeshag, which was alioiit a mile from our lodgings. 
Most (jf the shops we saw were kept by Kashmiris, Xepalese, or 
Chinese ; the Tibetan ones were few and poorly supplied. 

Bangyesbag is a loft}', fiat-roofed stone building with two large 
gateways. The ground floor is used as storerooms and rpiarters for 
the or retainers of the Phala estates. The beams, the cornices, 

as also the window-frames, ai’e painted red ; a few of the windows 
have a little pane of glass in them, but most of them are covered 
with paper. On reaching the second floor, the Lhacham's maids 
{sJietnmfi) greeted me most kindly, and insisted on my taking a cup 
or two of tea, after which they led me to her ladyship’s room, where, 
taking off my hat, I pre.sented her a visiting .scarf [jwhn) and a piece 
of gold of about a d-.o weight.! Making motion to one of her maids 
to present me a scarf, she kindly wi.shed me welcome Clujaij-iiih 
luavj cliiij, rinvlih In ”), and bade me take a seat (“ Pii wlih In, .^Ini ilninj 
shaij, shv ihdvj slmg ’ ). After conversing with her a while about my 
recent illness, and telling her of the kindness of the Dorje Phagmo, 
that merciful kady of the Lake to whom I owe my life, I took my 
leave and returned home. 

Juve 1. — June 1 is the holiest day of the year, sm/n ilnirn,\ the 
day of the Buddha’s nirnata, and incense was burnt on every hilltop, 
in every shrine, chapel, lamasery, and house in or near Lhasa. Men, 
women, and children hastened to the sacred shrine of Kyil-khording (or 
Jo khang, as it is commonly called), to do [mja to the Jo-vo I.ord 
Buddha ”) and obtain his blessing. All carried in their hands 
bundles of incense-sticks, bowls of butter, and IJintau of all size.s and 
qualities. Our fellow-lodgers went with the rest, calling at my room 
on the way out, and in a short time we also joined the crowd. 

* Mutton fat is a common substitute for butter in tea amonfr the Tibetan.^, and is 
not always used as a pU aller, but in preference to butter. — (W. R ) 

t A (ho is a tenth of an ounce (*«»;/). or about two-tbirds of a rupee m weight. In 
India its equivalent is a tola. — (W. B.I 

t Tlu' Buddha’s death is said to have occurred on the loth of the 4th month, which 
only occasionally falls on .luiie 1 — OV. R.} 
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liroad street runs in frent of tlie Jo kliaiiLC, Jinil tlie road which 
conies from the I’argo kalinir ”ate teniiinates on its we^tei ii faci’, and 
liere grows a tall poplar said to have sprung from the hair of the 
Ihuklha. lieside this is the ancient st<nie tahlc-t elected liv the 
Tibetans in the ninth eeiiturv to coininetnorate their victor)’ o\cr 
the ( 'hiiiese, and which gives tlie text of the treaty then concluded 
between the Fanperor of ( hina and King Jlalp.u-han. ’ 

The magniticeiit teniide engrosseil, however, all iny attention. 
In front of it is a tall flag-pole, at the base of which hang tsso yak- 
tails, some inscriptions, and a number of yaks and slieep-honis. In 
the propjylon of the chief temple ( /r/mag), tlie heavy wooden 

]iillars of which are tliree to four feet in circumference, and about 
twelve feet higdi, upwards of a liundred monks were making prostra- 
tions before tlie image of the Lord [Jv-rn') on a throne facing tlie west. 
This famous image of the liuddha, known as Jo-vo rini'Oche, is said 
to have been made in Magadha during the lifetime of the great 
teacher.t Visvakarma is suiiposed to have made it, under the 
guidance of the god imlra, of an alloy of the fi\c ]irecioU' substances, 
gold, silver, zinc, iron, and copper, and the "liNe precious celestial 
substances,” iirohalfly iliamomh, rubies, ]a[>is-laznli, emerald', and 

i iXihu'nllii . 

The legend goes on to say tliat the image was in the tirst jdacc 
sent from India to the capital of t'hin.i in return for the a"i't nice 
the Emperor had given the King of .Magadha aeaiii't the \ avaiias 
from the west. 'When the I’rincess Konjo, daughter of the I.mpei'oi 
Tai-t^-ung, was given in marriage to the Kina of TilnU. 'he brought 
the image to Lhasa as a jiortion of her dowrv. 


* ()ut>idr th*' (of tlio J‘» klijDL'’) Uh h ia a j.ill.u' in a -tatr of jir- - 

st'rvuti«*ii : it tho tibL.t '•nnt.iiniu^ tin allimioc nt' Tan^ -t-nriL' \viili In- 
On eitlicr -ide of the jiillar aiv old wh'u-** air* d Trulik^ ar- In nt and twi-t' d 

wnthiiiL’’ dinhTuli". It l-j said tl.at tin V dat‘* tV’ia tin ranL" jm-iI'hI ” JcMr Jioy 
yls .Vaa. (iH \> sfi-ii's), vml. xxiti. ]►. 2b-l. Tld" -11 lu-ur-j dute \ n — ( W R ; 

t Slc* I. J. Sc'hinidt, der v-u S'anniiL' t>eiu‘ p 

AcC'-ldiiiir to libetaii hi-tr-riall'. tIii-s ~ann pnia** (nr Kudl'’ cIul la r naiuo \sa> 
Cliiii-Oiif tlio \Mt« of Km<^ Sr-nir-ht-aii ir.iiii!.o. ititi"du'-'’ 1 iiii" Til- i. ani'-ii'_r 
uth'T thiiiLTs, tlu' art of p-.-ttory. irri't-iiiill-'. • t-* laml S- liluLdnwi. it, • Di-' 

KuniL’’^ vt'n Tibet.’ p 4'.». Chinese autlfor.s (»*_•• Jour ]i<nj As. >/><'. vol. xsiii. 

p I'jl) attribut*' to ht-r inllmnco the tii't n-* «<! u iin-jtr* pajiL-r. ink, r b- (.bin- •'< 
ahuanao, and tbt' iiitrixliioTiuii of tli» "ilkwcirni I ui-* piiii '** m a- not a -lain'lit- r "f 
the Kinphror Tai•t^Ulll^ but a meiiiber of In-; fimdy app' ir-* t<- ba\- trav-ll-.d 

from Cliina t<> Llia-a by tin- IGi-niiiL- road, which Ikis*-'- b} tIh. '•i-ur '* - o; rb' Y-lb-'.v 
Kivr,— (\V R ) 
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The image is life-size and exqiiisitelj" modelled, and represents a 
handsome young prince. The crown on its head is said to he the 
gift ot Tsong-khapa, the great reformer. The Kunyer said that the 
image represented the Buddha when at the age of twelve ; hence 
the princely apparel in which he is clothed and the dissimilarity ot 
the image to those seen elsewhere.* On the four side.s of it were 
gilt pillars with dragons twined around them, supporting a canopy. 
On one side of the image of the Buddha is that of Maitreya, and 
on tlie other that of fJipankara Buddha. t Behind this, again, is the 
image of the Buddha Gang-chan wogyal, and to the right and left of 
the latter those of the twelve chief disciples of the Buddha. 

5Ve were also shown the image of the great reformer, Tsong-khapa, 
near which is the famous rock, called Ainohjiil'ha , discovered by 
Tsong-khapa.t On this rock is }ilaced the liell with a gem in the 
handle, supposed to have been used by Maudgalyayana, the chief 
disciple of the Buddha. 

After the image of the Buddha, the most celebrated statue in this 
temple is that of Avalokiteswara witli the eleven faces (Shen-re-zig 
chu-chig dzal). It is said that once King Srong-btsan gambo heard a 
voice saying that if he made a full-sized image of Shenrezig, all his 
wishes would be granted him ; so he constructed this one, in the 
compo.sitioii of which there entered a branch of the sacred Bo tree, 
some soil of an island in the great ocean, some sand from the Eiver 
Nairanjana,§ some (/oiir.ihn sandalwood, some soil from the eight 
sacred pdaces of India, and many other rare and valuable substances. 
All these were first powdered, then, having Iieen moistened with the 
milk of a red cow and a goat, made into a p)aste and moulded into a 
statue. To give it additional .sanctity, the king had a sandalwood 
image of the god brought from Ceylon pjut inside of it. 

This statue is also known as the “live self-created ” {injn ruinj 
cJiijua'i)-, for the Xepalese sculptor who made it said that it had 
sprung into shape rather than had been moulded l)y him, and it is 

* Oh the various celebratoil images of tlie BuJJha, seu ‘ Lund of tho Lumas,’ p. ICj, 
note ‘2. Kunyer is the *■ keeper of images.” — (W, It.) 

t Maitreya (^Chyamha, in Tibetan) is the Buddha to come iii the last period of this 
cycle, and Dipankara (Mar-me ilzad) is the Buddha of the lir.st period. The historical 
Buddlia, or Saehya tuhpa, is the Buddha of the present era. — (W. E.) 

X Our author calls it “a fossil rock . . . discovered in a rock cavern in Tibet.” I 
can offer no explanation of the nature of this relic. — (W. E.) 

4 A river of Magadha famous in early Buddhist history, and in rrhieh the Buddlia 
is said to have bathed alter attaining omniscience. — fW- ) 
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fiirthei’ said that the souls of Kiug Sroiig-btsau gaiiibo and liis 
consorts were absorbed in it. It occupies the iiortlieru chapel in 
the temple, and is surrounded by the images of a number of gods 
and goddesses. 

In the outer courtyard of the temple is a row of statues, among 
which is that of King Srong-btsau gambo and various saints and 
Pundits. On the porch of the Tsaiig-khaiig are images of the r)nddhas 
of the past, present, and future. Imiumerable other highly interesting 
images and voti^■e offerings were shown us, among which I will 
mention a hundred and eight lamps mad<j out of stone under Tsong- 
khapa’s directions. 

Among the other objects of interest sltown us was a stone slab 
(ra.ihnu p!' iii-Rfi) which King Srong-htsan ganilio and his wives were 
wont to use as a seat vlien taking their liaths, and a life-size statue 
of Tsong-khapa surrounded by images of god.s, .saints, and worthies. 
Ill the room where these statues are seen, and which is closed by a 
wire lattice, is also a famous image of the god Ohyag-iia dorje (^Aj- 
rapani). 'When the iconoclast King Langdarma * began persecuting 
ISuddhisin, he ordered this image to be destroyed. A valet tied a 
rope around its nock to drag it from the temple, but he suddenly 
became insane, and died vomiting blood, and tlie image was left 
undisturbed. 

In the outer court, or ih ija mi-o is the image of the guil Tovo iMe- 
tsig-pa,j; by whose power tlie invading armies of China were routed 
in the war which immediately followed the death of King Srong- 
btsau gambo. Xear it are statues of the king and his two consorts, 
and some huge yak-liorns, of which the following anecdote is told to 
inrprisitive pilgrims by the temple servants {J:ii luji r). l!a-chuiig-pa, 
a disciple of the great saint Mjjai'aj.ia,,§ had been to India, and had 

Tiiisj kiuj.: reigiictl ovc-r Tibet at the eiul nf the ninth c« iuiiry. a.d. Hu appears 
to have hi on .i fervent follower of tlie Bonbo reliLhon. He was mur'k-red in 9(i0 liy 
a lama wlio had disguised himself so as to bo abL- to appioach the king, and wont 
through clownish tricks aud dances. The murder uf the king is still feted by dances, 
iu which the participants ^^ear costumes reaembling those of the murderer uf the 
iconoclast. See supra, p. 114 — (S. C. D. j 

t Piejumably Chf/i (pJuji), “outride ; ” and ru-tca^ - an emdo.^ure.” 

I I suppose this name ineaiis *Munuiiierable bi-iues; legions uf beines (yru-ro) ; a 
bust in himself.” The title Tu-wo or, “Angry,’’ applies to a whde cla-s of dt ities of 
the Proti (-tor (or Clios-gDong) cla>s. — (W. R.) 

§ A wandering lama aiel saint whu live-d in Sniithein Tibet in th'-ele\enth century, 
and who taught by i>arablea and songs, some of which have considemhle literary merit. 
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there studied under the most learned masters all the mysteries of 
the faith, and had returned to Tibet filled with pride over his know- 
ledge. Travelling to Lhasa with his master, they reached the middle 
of the desert called Palmoi-paltaiig, when Milarapa, who knew of 
the conceit of his disciple and wished to teacli him a lesson, ordered 
him to fetch him a pair of yak horns lying near liy. But Ea- 
cliuiig-pa said to himself, ‘‘ The master wants everything he sees. 
Sometimes he is as fretful as an old dog, at others as full of childish 
fancies as an old man in his dotage. Of what possible use can the 
horns lie to him ; he can neither use them for food, drink, nor cloth- 
ing ? ” Then he asked the sage what he proposed doing with them. 
“ Though it is not pos.sihle to say what may occur,” replied Mila- 
rajia, " they will certainly be of use some time or other ; ” and he 
picked them up himself and carried them along. 

After a while a violent hailstorm overtook the travellers, and 
there was not so much as a rat-hole in which they could find shelter. 
Ea-chung-pa covered his head with his gown, and sat on the ground 
till the storm had passed l:iy. "When he searched for the lama, he 
could see him nowhere ; but he heard a voice, and, looking about, lo! 
there was Milarapa seated inside one of the horns. “ If the son is 
the equal of the father, then,” said the saint, “let him seat himself 
inside the other horn ; ” lurt it was too small to even serve Ea- 
chung-pia for a hat. Tlien Milarapa came out of the horn, and 
Ea-chung-pa carried them to Lhasa, and presented them to the 
Jo-vo.* 

After visiting all the ground floor we climbed up to the second 
and third stories, where we were shown a number of other images, 
among which I noticed that of Paldan lhamo. By the time we had 
seen all the images we had exhausted our su^qily of Initter, for Pador 
had put a little in every lam}i lighted that day in the chapels. 
Those liefore the image of the Jo-vo were of gold, and each must have 
held ten or ttvelve pounds of butter. 

By the time we reached our lodgings I was completely worn out, 
ancl passed the rest of the day in my rooms or on the housetop, the 

The two principal works ascriheil to him are an antobiograpUy, or ‘ Ifam-tar.’ and a 
collection of tracts called • Lu bum,’ or “ the myriad songs.” They are still among the 
most popular books in Tibet. Seu Nineteenlh Century, Oct., 1899, pp. tU3-632. — (W. E.) 

* Though I liave not a copy of IMihirapa’s ‘Tui bum’ with ni", I leol sure that tliis 
anecdote is taken from it . — t W. K.) 
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view from which always charmeil me, especially when the rays of the 
setting Sim shone hrightly on tlie gihlcl ilomes nf the tianples and 
palaces. 

I was much trouhled in my mind by hearine from Tsing-ta that 
small-pox was raging in town, even the keeper of mir hmise, his wife 
and children, were down with the disease, and in every dwelling in 
the neighbourhood some one was ill with it. 

Oil the following morning (June -l after an early lireakfast, I 
went to visit the famous shrine of Kamoche,* carrying, as on the 
previous day, a bundle of incense-sticks, some butter and 
IVe took a horribly muddy lane, wliere heaps of tilth emitted a most 
offensive odour : then, turning northward, we crossed the Potala road at 
tlie north-west corner of the Tomse-gang, as the Kyil-khording square 
is commonly called, and passed by tlu? hifty "Wangdu r-Jiorfin, which 
was built to bring under the power “power;” <hi, “to sub- 
jugate") of Tibet all the neighbouring nations. This spot is also 

called Gya-bum gang, for it is said that once during the Ming dynasty 
of China 10d,000 (i/i/i'-hn m) Chinese troops campi-d {'/nii;/) on the 
plain to the north of this fhorfcn. Other account- explain this name 
by saying that in the war with Cliina, after the deatli of King Srong- 
btsaugamlio, 100,000 Chinamen were killed in a battle near this sjiol.t 

A few hundred paces beyond tins place we reached the gate of 
riamoche. the famous temple erected by the illu-trh.ius Koujo, I 
daughter of the Emperor Tai-tsung, and wife of King Srong-btsan 
gambo. It is a tlat-roofed edifice three stories high, and has a wide 

portico. At the front of the building there is to be seen a t ery 

ancient in.-cription in Cliinese, giving proba!)lv the history of the 
building of the temple. The image ofJIikvod dotje (Vajra .Vksliobliya ), 
brought here by King Srong-btsan’s second wife, a Xejiah-se jirinces-, 
is of undoulded antiqtiity, even though the face of the -tatue i- 
covered with gilding. 

In the northern lobby are heaps of relic- — .sldelds, s[iears, diuiii-, 
arrows, swords, and trumpets, and in a room to the lett of the mitraiice. 

Ramoclie meaii'- “a largo onclosiiro ; it was prol'ably the nanio of tlie locality 
oil wliicli the famiiUs tLiiiple was built, and not tlio oriiiin.il nuiiio of that ^tl■lu•turc. — 
( W. E.) 

t A. K. r/Y., p, ?u)) Hientiou'; tld-^ vluntfii ^^llicll lu* c.iiU (Ji.ni^ Biiiiiii'j-lic, 
••erocted in liononr nf a Tii)et.iu lu-i" who i>. >aid to lui\i killed Ido.ooo (,[ Pi., ciiniuif > 
(t 'lilTics* ) on the 'pot ’* — ("W. E.) 

I The prineess is said to have been buried in this temple . — { W'. E ) 
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and shut in by an irun hittice, are a fe%s' very holy images. With 
the exception of a very small gilt dome built in Chinese style, I saw 
nothing strongly indicative of that description of architecture, and, 
taking it all together, Eamoche fell far short of the preconceived 
idea I had formed of it.* 

Lay monks, or Serkempa, usually perform the services held at 
Eamoche, and half a dozen of them and a hvnyti- (sexton) live in 
the upper stories of the temple. 

.Vs we left the temple we were met by a parry of singing beggars, 
who followed us to our house clamouring for solru, or alms ; filially 
we sent them off with a Lorniii, or the value of two annas. Had we 
given more we would have I leen persecuted by numerous other parties 
of these iiests. 

./'i'/o' 3. — A lama of Kham.s, whom T had met at Tashilhunpo, 
came to see me to-day. He told me that he was waiting for nine 
loads of silver from Taslulliunpo, on the arrival of whicli he would 
leave for Western China, coming back to Lhasa next March or April. 
I had heard at Tashilhunpo that lie had a caravan of 700 mules, and 
carried on trade between Darchendo t and Lhasa. This Pomda ^ 
lama was a man of gigantic stature, something over six feet, widl 
proportioned, and of great strength ; he was well known to brigands, 
and none dared molest him. My further accpiaintance with him 
confirmed me in the opinion I had formed of the Khambas. Though 
they are wild, they are devoted friends, and when once one becomes 
intimate with one of them, he will be faithful to the end. 

I heard to-day the following .story about the famous Eegent 
Tsomoling and his social reforms ; Once there came to Lhasa a lama 
pilgrim from Tsoni, in .Vmdo,§ and he was admitted into the Sera 

^ Gcorgi, ‘ Alpli. Tibet.’ p. suy.s, Mairife Ductores clicti, diabolicee 

liujus tiapieiitise iny&teriis iiutiantur, Magica Lauren jsolemniter oruuntiir in duobiis 
Lliassx CceHobii-! liumoie Chuitvpu uutl Mora Chiu[<li mmcupiitis. . . . Uraeula simt 
turn publica turn domt »tiea. qiue Vopuli, <|Uie Ci\es, quai sucri ac piof'aiii i^la;;i^tlatu^^ 
adeaiit reapoDsa captuii.’’ 

t Or Ta-cbieii-lii. on t]u' inuder of 8ze-ehueu — ( W. R.) 

+ Pumtia Jijipeara to be Pun,i:de, a little porft-bt.itioii two day.s’ ii<le from Cluiindo, 
and south-east of tliat t"WH. It is eulled by the Chiiu-oe Pwj-tUH. See my • Diary of ;i 
Journey,’ p. old. — ("\V. K.J 

§ Amdo is that portion of tlie western border-land of the L’biiiese provino<- of Kan- 
su and Sze-fliiien wiiieh is occupied by Tibetan tribes. This anecdoto is al&o found 
in P'gyen-gyatsu’b relation of his exphu'atiou, 'Report on Kxplorations fu'in ibod to 
I88d/ IK di. 
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convent, where he stuilied under a learned lama. After a 

few years the Amdo lama’s tutor returned to his Imme, and on parting 
he left his pupil a couple of earthen pots, a llnifuij, and a liay of 
haiiey, the most v aluable things lie possessed, as he told him. The 
pupil, disappointed with these gifts, carried the pots to the market 
and sold them for half a tnnl-K, with which he liought butter that he 
t)Ut in the lamps burning before the great image of the lonl (Jo-vo), 
praying that if he ever became llegeiit of Tibet, lie might lie able to 
reform the social customs of the country. 

In -the course of time he rose to the dignity of a teicher in liis 
convent ; then he became its abbot, or /.v'uo/pc/ ; and finally Ik' rose to 
the rank of regent. One of the first acts of his a Iniiuistration was 
to expel all public women from Lhasa, and to comiiel all women 
to cover their faces with a coating of catechu, so as to hide their 
comeliness from the pidilic view.'* Women were also made to 
wear a bangle cut out of a conch-, shell on tlieir right wrist, by 
which they could be held when arrested. From his tinu' also dates 
the use by women of aprons (p-op/.,/,,/) and of the present style 
of headdress, or patinj. The old style of //eh'// is now only worn 
by the wives (or Lhacham) of the Shajie (ministers). He was the 
first of the Tsomoling lamas, and his reincarnations still inhabit the 
lamasery of that name behind Eanioche. 

On June 4 1 again visited the Jo kliang.t After jiaying revereiice 
to the Jo-vo and circumambulating his sacred throne, the I'inuier 
poured some holy water (O') into my hand from a golden vessel. In 
a little cliorten in one of the chapels on the .south side of the temple 
is kept a statue of red l/ell-metal, or ll-niar, made, so ^ays tradition, 
in the days of King Kriki, when men lived 2(t,UU0 years. Fur many 
centuries it was kept by the kings of Xepal ; luit when a ];riucess 
from that country married King Srong-btsan garni > 0 , she brouglit it 
to Tiliet, and tdaeed it in this temple, where it is the object of 
constant worship. 

lint perhaps the most revered of all the images in the Jo khang, 

Cf. Hiic. ■ Soiivuiiirri il’nii voyaue «lans la Tartario et le Thibet/ \ul ii. 2.)S ; 
and ' Tdiml of tht- Ltimas.' p. 214. 

t Guorqi. op. clt.. p. 4nG et sqq.. d«-seril)cs veiy fully and acfiirately this famous 
temple, of whioh lie also irives a "round plan. Pie ctills it the Lahj>rangtf Lhafiseiisi. 
This de.scrijition agrees very clos'dv -with that of onr nuthor. and is liiejhly interesting, 
as the analngies between its style of architecture and that Christian churches aie 
discussed. — ("W. R.) 
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fearl'ul attire that she waneil war anaiiist the fnes of Biuhlhisin, ami 
became the greatest of all its guardian deities. 

The chapel of Paldan lhamo is overrun hy mice, so tame that 
they crawled up tlie Liiiiijirs body. They are >u}iposed to liave 
been lamas in former existences. On one of the walls we saw a 
painting made with the Idood of King Sroiig-litsan. 

As we were walking Innue I saw some men hawking l.iooks, and 
told them what works 1 would buy if they could but procure them 
for me. They promised to l.iring them to me shortly. 

The excellent brick-tea (Au tanij-injiiKi) which I had brought 
from Tashilhunpo was now exhausted, and I was reduceil to drinking 
a miserable quality known as 'JilK-i'a. or first-c|uality tea, 

is more highly flavoured than tlte quality I liked, but it was too 
strong for me. 

Tea was introduced into Tibet earlier than the teutli century, but 
it only became of universal use from the time of the ^akya hierarehv 
and the I’hagmodu kings.* During the early part of the Dalai lama’s 
rule the tea trade uus a governmental monopoly, and since the 
beginning of the present century, though nominally open to every 
one, the trade is inactically in the hands oi the officials. 

.■^ome notes on the mode of selection of incarnate lamas may not 
be out of }>lace here. It used to lie customary when selecting incarnate 
lamas to either decide by throwing dice or by some other trial of luck, 
or by taking the opinion of the College of Cardinals ; but that method 
not giving perfect satisfaction, it was deeideil th.it the candidates 
should undergo certain examinations, which, together with the hints 
thrown out from time to time by tlie defunct incarnation as to where 
and when his successor woidil be found, lielped in the determination 
of the lawful reincarnation. 

Prom tlte middle of the seventeenth century d(.*\vu to 1800, ^vhcn 
the Dalai lama, Tinle-gyatso, was eliosen, llie riulitful reiiiearnatimi 

* I*hag|)a ^iven tlio jr^vr-mment of Tihft by tlie Kuipcror KiiiJai in \.d. 126 n. 
The first ct the Pliagmudii kings was Xyakri btsaii-p‘», wlio ia said to liavr nacendfd the 
throne of Tibet (then .i little principality bcmth of the Tsaiigpo. m tin- Yailuntr valley) 
D c old. See I J. Sfiiiiiidt. op. sup. cit.. p. "IH ; and Emil Sohlagiuweit. * Die Konige 
YOU Tibet.’ pp. ob-il. From bc*. di:-> to a.d. is siicdi a long peried of tinogthat wr 

are hardly able to say that the date of the iutrodin-tioii of tea into Tibet lia> }»cen tixul 
It is probable that the Tibetans did not u&e tea before the eiglith centnrv. at the 
earliest, and its iise only became common in recent tmn's. No mentien. I believe, is 
made of tea in the works of IMiJarapa (eleventh century), nor lu auy of the older 
books known to us in tlie Tibetan language. — (W. E.) 
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of a defunct saint was found out by tiie use of the golden jar, or 

gir-lni ni.'''’ 

Three years after the death of an incarnate lama the names of 
the different children, who it was claimed were his reincarnation, 
were taken down. These names, in the ca.se of the Dalai or Tashi 
lama.s, were sent to the regent for examination, after wdiich the 
president of the conclave, in the presence of the liogent and the 
ministers, encLised in l^icunhi balls slips of paper, on each of which 
was written the name of a candidate. In other Do/iic balls were 
slips on which was written “yes” or “no.” as well as some blank 
slips. All these were put together in a golden jar, which was placed 
on the altar of the principal chapel of Lhasa, and for a week the 
gods were invoked. On tlie eiglith day the jar was twirled round a 
certain number of times, and the name which fell out three times, 
together with a pellet in which was a slip inscribed “yes,” was 
declared the true reiiicarnation. Those wlio were sent to liring the 
reincarnated saint to Lliasa or Tasliillninpo submitted liini to certain 
trials; as, for example, picking out from a nnml)er of similar objects 
the rosary, the rings, cup, and mitre of tlie deceased lama.f 

In 187.', a year after tlie death of the Dalai lama Tinle-gyatso, 
the regent and the (Jollege of Cardinals consulted the celebrated 
Xachnng Ohos-gyong oracle i about tlie I Dial's reappearance, and the 
oracle declared that the reincarnation could only be discovered by 
a monk of the purest morals. It required, again, the supernatural 
powers of the oracle to find the future discoverer of the Drand Lama ; 
he was the Shar-tse Khanpo of Gadan, a lama i.T great saintliness 
and pii’olound knowledge. The oracle further stated tliat he should 

* Acoordiug tu Cliinc’ai' author,,, the sidectioii of iueainale hanas hj- the ilrawine 
of lots from a golden vase date.s from ITUa. See Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. vol. xxiii. ; 
‘ Laud of the Lamas, p. 29a ; U addell. op. cit.^ 245 et s.yp and 279. note 2 : also Hue. op. 
cit.. vol. ii. ]). 34.S. Francois Beruier. in his "Voyage.s’ (1722). vol. li. ]> 310. givo.., 
some inter. .,tiiig details about the reiuearuatmu of the Hrand I.ama. as toll him bv an 
att idle to a mission from the King of Little Tibet to .Vurene-Zeb.— (AV. E.) 

t Among the strange e\euts whieh oei-iir on the liirth of a reincarnatiou of the 
ialc l.ima may be mentioned " the blossoiniug. in the immediate vieinity of the birth- 
}ilace. of fruit-trees .soiue months before their umal season ; the casting of two or more 
young by animals which as a rule do not east so many at a biith; and tlic sudden 
recovery from fatal illnesses of per.sons eomiug iu c mtaot with tlie newborn diild.” 
See ‘Eeport on Explorations.’ made by A. K.. p. 32. — (AV. R.) 

% See AA addell, op. cd., p. 4iS. He calls him "the Xecromancer~in-Ordinarv to the 
( lovernmeiit.” lie was first brought to Tibet by Radma-sambhava, the founder of 
Lamaism in the middle of the eighth century. — (AAl R.) 
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go to Clioskhor-gya, as the reincarnation was to he found somewhere 
near Kong-po.* The Khanpo went there accordiiiglv, and sat in deep 
meditation for seven days, when, on the night of tlie last day, he had 
a vision and hoard a voice which directed him to repair to the 
Mn-li-ding-ki tso (lake) of Choskhor. Awakening from his sleep, the 
Khanpo went to the lake, where, on the crystal surface of the water, 
he saw the image of the incarnate Grand Lama seated in his mother’s 
lap, and his father fondling him. The house, its furniture, all was 
shown him. Suddenly the image disappeared, and he set out at 
once for Kong-po. <dn the way he stopped in Tag-po at the house 
of a respectahle and wealthy fomily, and at once he recognized the 
child and all the images seen in his dream. He promptly informed 
the Government at Lhasa, and the regent and the cardinals came 
to Tag-po and took the child, then a year old, and its parents to the 
liigyal ])alaee, near Lhasa. This child, now aged ten, is called Kag- 
wang lo-zaiig tul idan gya-tso, “ the Lord of speech, the mighty ocean 
of wisdom.” f 

The reason why the golden jar was not used for finding this re- 
incarnation was because of the apprehension that the Dayan Khaupo’s 
spirit — he had but recently died, and had been violently opposed to 
the Dalai lamas and their form of government — might be able to 
cause a wrong name to be drawn from the jar. 

Jiiiif, 5. — Early this morning I was invited to dine with the 
Lhaeham at Eangye-shag. 1 was received most graciously, and was 
led by the Lhaeham to her drawing-room, a room about 10 feet by 
12, facing the south and on tlie third story of the building. There 
were in it two Chinese chests of drawers, on top of which were a lot 
of porcelain cups ; Chinese picture.s — picnics and dancing most of 
them represented — covered the greater part of the walls ; tlie ceiling 
was of Chinese satin, and thick rugs of Yarkand and Tibetan make 
covered the floor. Well-polished little taides, wooden bowls for 
tianiha, and some satin-covered cushions completed the furniture of 
the room. 

* A small and fertile district a little to the east of Lhasa. The chief town in this 
district is usually called Kong-po gyamda. Explorer K. P. visited it in 1883 (?). He 
says that there are about twenty Xepalese shops and fifteen shops of Tibetans at 
this place.” See ■ Report of Explorations in Butau and Tibet,’ p. 15. — (W. E.) 

t Cf. L'gyen-gyatso’s account of this discovery in ‘Report on the Explorations,’ 
p. 31. The place of his birth was “Paruchude, near Kam Jong, in Takpo,’’ according 
to the explorer K. P., op. sup. cit., p. 8. — (W. R.) 
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After ceiiversiug for a while and drinking a few cupw of tea, the 
Lliaehani withdrew, and one of her maids showed me the rooms in 
the mansion. The fnrnitnre was much the same as that in the 
Lliacham’s room, only of inferior quality and ruder make. The 
walls were painted green and blue, with here and there pictures of 
processions of gods and demons, and the heams of the ceiling were 
carved and painted. The doors were very roughly made and without 
panels ; the windows were covered with paper, with a very small 
pane of glass fitted in the middle of each. There were no chimneys 
in any of the rooms, but earthenware stoves, or juln. In a few of the 
rooms flowers were growing in pots. 

Eeturning to the Lhacham’s room, dinner was served me at 
noon, and while I ate she asked me many (piestions concerning the 
marriage laws of India and Eui’ope. When I told her that in India 
a husband had several wives, and that among the Phyling * a man 
had but one wife, she stared at me with undisguised astonishment. 
“ One wife with one husband 1 ” she exclaimeil. Don’t you think 
we Tibetan women are better off ^ The Indian wife has but a portion 
of her husband’s affections and property, but in Tibet the housewife 
is the real lady of all the joint earnings and inheritance of all the 
brothers sprung from the same mother, who are all of the same flesh 
and blood. The brothers are but one, though their souls are several. 
In India a man marries nell several wmnen who are strangers to 
each other.” “ Am I to understand that your ladyship would like to 
see several sisters marry one husband ? ” I asked. “ That is not the 
point,” replied the Lhacliam. “ IVhat I contend is that Tibetan 
women are happier than Indian ones, for they enjoy the ]irivileges 
conceded in the latter country to the men.’’ t 

Judf 7. — My two men had heard from ( ladaii Tipa, a soothsayer, 
that they would be stricken n ith small-pox if they ventured to go to 
Samye, and they be,sought me to give up) the idea; but I declared 
emphatically my resolve to visit that famous lamasery, and also that 
of Gaden. 

* J.e. “ foreigners literally. “ outsifle-country.” The word has no eonnection, as 
was once supposed, with Femmjlti or Frunns. — (tV. E.) 

t Our author tells us further on (p. 216) of a woman married to two men not 
related. Elsewhere he makes mention of a lamasery in wiiich monks and nuns cohabit, 
and bring up their ehildren in their profession. Polygamy also obtaiug among tlie 
wealthier Tibetans, who have probably adopte<l it from the Cliinese. and monogamy 
has a few votaries. See ‘ Land of the Lamas,’ p. '211 et sqq. 
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<Jn June 8 I aqaiu visited the Jokliau”. The iiumei'uu'^ wooden 
pillars supportiuit the second story are amoni;- the ino.^t reniarkahle 
thinys in this temple. The largest of these have capitals with 
sculptured foliage, and are called l-n-inr s](lni/-Ihn clinii* At their 
base are lurried, it is said, great treasures of gold and silver. Other 
pillars, with dragon-heads as capitals, have hidden under them charms 
against devils, for curing disease.s, and for keeping off and thwarting 
the evil designs of the enemies of Buddhism and of the government 
of the church. Other pillar.s, again, called -viiii i/o-chitii, “having 
lions’ heads as capitals,” liave concealed under them many potent 
charms t to insure bounteous croi)S. 

Under the tioor of the Lu-khang are many charms and precious 
things wrapped in snow-fo.v or snake-skin. These, it is supposed, 
preserve the flocks and herds of Tibet. Beneath tlie image of 
Usambhala is hidden in an onyx box some which preserves 

the precious stones, the wool, the grain, and the other riches of the 
country. 

Among the other objects of special sanctity, I was shown in the 
passage for circumamljulating the temple a cavity in the rock where 
neither moss nor grass grow ; it is said to keep back the waters of 
the Kyi chu from invading the Jo khang.§ 

Jinv 9. — I went out walking to-day in tlie direction of Tlamoche. 
On the streets I met numerous liands of /vo/^/o7/o^, or scavenger.s, 
wandering from place to jjlace, clamouring for alms from every new- 
comer or pilgrim they saw. If no attention is jiaid to them, they 
thrust their dirty hats in the stranger's face and lavish insults on 
him; and if he take offence, they reply, “Why, my lord, this is 
not insolence ; we are Imt saluting you ! 

These of Tdiasa form a guild. Persims convicted of any 

crime, or vagabonds, are usually .sent iiack to their native village', 
there to work out their sentence ; but when the authorities cannot 
learn whence they come, they are handed over to the chief of the 
, 7 ////gd/«.s, who recei\“es them into his guild. Resides begging, the 
/ 7 e///o?;o.s cut up the coi'iises which are brought to the two cemeteries 

* Meaning, literally, “pillars of southern wood." The “southern wood’’ i.s 
probably tlie same as the /mu mn or teak of the Chinese. — (W. E.) 

t The term ynnrj-yig usu.illy means “musical score,’’ the lamas using sometimes a 
de.'criptive score to teach chanting — O'’- E- ) I-u kang means ’■ Snakeliouse.” 

X A medicinal plant. — (S. C. D.) 

§ See Jour. Ray. Asiat. Sue., xxiii. p. 70. and Hue. op. cit., ii, p. 191. — K.) 
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of Lhasa, near wliioli they live, ami feed them to viiltnres and dogs. 
A I'ljifii'A.d mav not show liis wealth, however great it he : the walls 
of their liousea must he made with horns of sheep, goats, or yaks, the 
convex sides turned upwards.* 

At present tlie chief of the is a man of about fifty years, 

called Ahula; he wears a red serge gown and a yellow turban. 
Cursed is the lot of the nnjiiiilxi^, and twice cursed is Ahula, if a day 
] lasses without a corpse heing hruught to the cemetery ; for people 
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temple was erected was in coiiiiimuicatioii with hell, and that there 
was a crystal palace inhabited by the Xagas deep in the earth under- 
neath this place. " 

Amuiip the most reniarkable relics preserved in this temple, and 
•\\diich I had not had time to examine on my first rather hurried visit, I 
now noticed one of Ttolmaf made of tuiaptoise, and which is said to 
render oracles, one of Tse-pa-med j made of coral, and one of 
Ein-chen Khadoma § in amber, and a number of others of jade, conch- 
shells and /;t/o/iio/,|| besides many jars and bowls of jade and ur'El. 

in the afternoon I called on the Lliacham, and was sorry to 
learn that her second son had small-pox. I told her how disappointed 
I was at not having been able to get even a glimpse of the Kyabgong, 
the “lord protectijr” of Tibet, the Dalai lama. “Alas!" I added, 
“ I have not acquired a suflicient moral merit in former existences 
to be able to see Slienrezig in desh and blood ! 

“ Do not be cast down, I’undib la ; though it is not an easy matter 
for even the Shape and nobles of Tibet to see the Dalai lama, 1 will 
arrange an audience for you.” 

Early the next day a gentleman (ln-iJm/). wlio was a Dungkhor of 
I’otala, called on me, and said that the Kusho Lhacham of Thala had 
arranged with the Donyer cbenpo of P(.itala for an audience for me 
with the Dalai lama, and that I must get ready as soon as possible. 

Swallowing breakfast as (piickly as pcissible, 1 put on my best 
(dothes, and had hardly finislied wlien the T)ungkh(ir ( 'hola Kusho, 
accomjiaiiiel by a servant, arrived. Having provided myself with 

The Kung-rhu came to Tibet a i>. i see I, J. S<‘bmidt. op. ' if , p. 341 He 
there says (translating from the Bodhiinur) that when the princess reache^l the spot 
wlu re the Kamochc temple now tin- cart on wliich was the image of the Buddha 

(Jo-Yo) stoppc'lof it>clf, and could not be made to move forward. — (W. R ) 

t Dolma, or Drnlina (Sanskrit Tara), Tlie twu wives of King Siong-btsau gambo are 
Worshipped, under tlii'' name. The Cliiiiese princess is called Dol-kar, or ‘’the white 
Duhua,’’ and the Xepalese ])riucess Dol-juiie, or - the 'rreeii Dolma.” The latter is 
played to hy women for fecundity. <>u the worship of Dolma, see Waddell, np. cit., 
p. 433 t^qrp 

i The irod of eternal life : in Sanskrit. Amituvus. 

§ The Ka-dro (mhuh-Jigro) aie nymphs or fairies, all friendly to man. In Sanskrit 
they are called Dakiui. Sve Waddell, op rit.. p. dOG. 

MiimtHj - a precious stone of dark blue, but inferior to thf azure stniie, occasion- 
ally used for rosaries.” Mention is also made of inf'men duar-po (’‘red mum* u' ). 
Jaesehk(‘, ‘Tib. -Engl. Diet.,’ s.v. niH-mru. 

^ From what the author says a little later, it would appear that, on the contrary, 
the Tale lama is very aeoessiblu. ^Manning called repeatedly on him in lSll,aiid 
Hue tells us there wa» no difficulty about being admitted to his presunce. — W. lb) 
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tliree bundles of incense-sticks and a roll of llmtug, we inountcd our 
ponies and sallied forth. As we crossed the doorway we saw a calf 
sucking, and several W’Oinen carrying water. My companions smiled, 
and C'hola Kusho remai'ked that I was a lucky man, as these were 
most auspicious signs.* 

Arriving at the eastern gateway of Potala, we dismounted and 
walked through a long hall, on either side of which were rows of 
praver- wheels, which every passer-by put in motion. Then, ascending 
tliree long tiiglits of stone steps, we left our ponies in care of a by- 
stander — for no one may ride further — and proceeded towards the 
palace under the guidance of a young monk. We had to climb up 
hve ladders before we reached the ground door of Thodang uiarpo,t or 
“the Ited ]ialacc,” thus called from the exterior walls being of a dark 
red colour. Then we had half a dozen more ladders to climb up, and 
we found ourselves at the top of Potala (there are nine stories to this 
ijuilding), w’here we saw a number of monks awaiting an audience, 
'i'he view from here was beautiful beyond compare : the broad valley 
of the Kyi chu, in the centre of which stands the great city sur- 
rounded by green groves ; the gilt spires of the Jo-ldiang and the other 
temples of Tdiasa, and farther away the great monasteries of Sera 
and Dabung, behind which rose the dark blue mountains. 

After a while three lamas appeared, and said that the Dalai lama 
would presently conduct a memorial service I'or the benefit of the 
late ileru Ta lama (great lama of Merit goiuba), and that we were 
allowed to be present at it. 'Walking very softl}', we came to the 
middle of the reception hall, the roof of which is supported by three 
rows of pillars, four in each row, and vhere light is admitted by a 
skylight. The furniture was that generally seen in lamaseries, but the 
hangings were of the richest brocades and cloths of gold ; the church 
utensils were of gold, and the frescoing on the walls of excpiisite 
tineness. Behind the throne were beautiful tapestries and satin 
liangings forming a great ijiinl-isu n, or canoj)}'. The floor was 

* Cf Jour. Boy. Asiat. Sue., xxiii. p. 28.”i. 

t Tlie earliest name of Mount Potala was Marpo ri, the red hill.” Srong- 

htsan gambo is said to have bmlt a palace on its summit, and it was occupied by the 
kings of Tibet down to the time of the fifth Tale luma, who built about the middle td the 
seventeenth century the present palace. See Emil Schlaginweit, • Die Konige von Tibet,’ 
p. 4'J. Our author says the palace was built “by the fifth Dalai lama and his illus- 
trious Itegent Desi Sangye-gyatso.” In connection with our author’s audience of the 
Grand Lama, it is interesting to reail Manuiug’s account, which agrees with it very 
closely. — (W. R,j 
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Ijeautifully siiiootli aiul ylussy, but tlie tbjors and wiiid(jw3, 'which 
'were painted red, were of the rough description common throughout 
the country. 

A Donyer approached, who took our presentation kliataij, but I 
held back, at the suggestion of Cluda Kusho, the present I had for 
the Grand Lama ; and when I approached him I placed in his lap, 
much to the surprise of all present, a juece of gold 'weighing a tvJa. 
YVe then took i_uir seats on rugs, of which there were eight rows ; 
ours were in the third, and about ten feet from the Grand Lama’s 
throne, and a little to his left. 

Tlie Grand Lama is a child of eight with a bright and fair 
complexion and rosy cheeks.* His eyes are large and penetrating, 
tlie shape of his face remarkably Aryan, though somewhat marred by 
the obliquity of his eyes. The thinness of his person was }U'obably 
due to the fatigue of the Court ceremonies and to the religions duties 
and ascetic observance of his estate. A yellow mitre covered his 
head, and its pendant lappets hid his ears ; a yellow mantle draped 
his person, and he sat cross-legged witli joined palms. The throne 
on which he sat 'was supported by carved lions, ami covered with silk 
scarfs. It was about four feet high, six feet long, and four feet broad. 
The State officers moved about with becoming gravity : there was the 
Kuchar Ivliaupi.!, with a bowl of holy water (/a), coloured yellow with 
saffron ; t the Censor-carrier, with a golden censor with three chains ; 
the Solpou chenpo, with a golden teapot ; and other household officials. 
Two gold lamps, made in tlie shape of flower vases, burnt on either 
side of the throne. 

When all had been blessed and taken seats, the Solpon chenpo 
[xiured tea in his Holiuess’s golden cup, and four assistants served 
the people present. + Tlien grace was said, beginning with Om, Ah. 

* Manning says of the tlien Tale lam.x (I.oz.ing lung-tog-gyatso by name), " Tlie 
lama’s beautiful and interesting face and manner engrossed almost all my attention. 
He was at that time about seven years oM; had th^ simple and unaffected manners of 
a well-educated princely child His face was, I thought, poetically and aff'ectingly 
beautiful. ... I was extremely alfected by this iutcrview with the lama. I could 
have wept through strangene&s of sensation.” Sec Markham, op. cit,. pp. 2GG. I 
am sorry I have not now access tu Xain Singh’s report of his inter\iew with the Tale 
lama in ISGG; but. if I remember riglitly, it contains some interesting details on his 
audience with the Dalai lama Trin-las-gyatso. — (W R.) 

t Water used for oblations in Tibet is usually coloured (or perfumed .') with saffron. 
See Waddell, op cit., p. 2‘.iS. — (W. K ) 

X Manning &ays {op. rit.. p. liGoj. ‘-The ceremony (»f preaeiitdtion being over 
Muushi and I sat down on twi* cushions not far from the luma’a throne, and had sachi 
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limn, thrice repeated, and followed hy, “Xever losing sight even for 
a nioineut of the Three Holies, making reverence ever to the Three 
Precious Ones. Let the blessing of the Three Konehog be upon us,” 
etc. Then we silently raised our cups and drank the tea, which was 
most deliciously perfumed. In this manner we drank three cupfuls, 
and then put our bowls back in tlie bosoms of our gowns. 

After this the tSolpon chenpo put a golden dish full of rice before 
the Dalai lama, and he touched it, ami then it was divided among 
those present ; then grace was again said, and his Holiness, in a low, 
indistinct tone, chanted a hymn, which was repeated by the assembled 
lamas in deep, grave tones. 'When this was over, a veneralile man 
rose from the first row of seats and made a short address, reciting the 
many acts of mercy the Dalai lamas had vouchsafed Tibet, at the 
conclusion of which he presented to his Holiness a number of valuable 
things ; then he made three prostrations and withdrew, followed by 
all of us. 

^fs I was leaving, one of tlie Donyer chenpo’s (or chamberlain) 
assistants gave me two packets of blessed pills, and another tied a 
scraj:! of red silk round my neck — these are the usual return presents 
the Grand Lama makes to pilgrim.s. 

As we were going out of the hall, we were met by Chola Kusho’s 
younger brother, a niuiik in Xanigyal Ta-tsaii, the monastery of the 
palace, and in his and his brother’s company I visited the palace, and 
learnt from them much relating to the history and the traditions of 
the place. 

H e first visited a chapel where is an image of Shenrezig with 
eleven heads and a thousand arms, an eye in the palm of each of his 
hands. Xear it is an image witli four arms, also many niiiall gold 
churtLii and objects in bronze. Kext I was led to a hall vhere 
there is an old throne, opposite which are images of King Srong- 
btsan, his two consorts, his minister Tonmi Sambhuta, General Gar, 
and ITince Gungri guug-bts;in.* Leaving this room, we went to the 

brought us. It was most excelient. and 1 meant t** have mended my draught and 
emptied the cup, hut it \\as whipped away suddenly, before I was aware of it.” Siichi 
is so? Ja, the polite term for “ tea.” “ Perfumed tea ” is the Chinese hsiang pien 
c/da.— (W. K . } 

* Tonmi Sambhota introduced the alphabet of India into Tibet, and negotiated thi* 
king's marriages ^ith his two famous consorts. Gar {Mijai ) was an equally famous 
general of the same epoch, and Prince Gungri guiig-tsaii is, I think, Srun;^-htsan gamhu’s 
grandson. See Emil Schhiginweit, * l>ie Kouige von Tibet/ p. 17 et sqq. — (W. It.j 
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great ball where Xag-waug lob-zang, the fifth iJalai larna, used to 
hold his court. Old paintings, .supposed to he indestructible by fire, 
representing King Srung-btsaii’.s faiuily, Sheurezig, and the first Grand 
Lama, hung from the pillar.s, and several images, among which one 
of sandalwood representing Gon-po,"^ may be seen here. 

We tvere then led to the hall where the L)esi Sangye-gyatso used 

to hold liis councils. f Here also is the tomb of the first l)alai lama. 

It is two-storied, and the dome is covered with thin plates of gold. 
The Dalai’s remains are entombed with many precious things, and 
the sepulchre is ornamented with various objects of the lichest designs 
and must costly materials brought liither by devotees. Tliis tomb is 
called the Dsamling gyan, i and is the prototype of the tombs we saw 
around it containing the remains of the other incarnations of tlie 
Dalai lama ; but these are all smaller than it. 

After visiting these halls we descended to the Xanigyal i’a-tsaii. 
The architecture of the Pliodang marpo embarrassed me greatly, the 
halls and rooms being piled up story on .story. The stonework was 
beautiful, but it is so poorly drained that in many places the odours 
are stifling. 

Entering a small room, the cell of our guide, we were given seats 
and served with tea and a collation. Shortly after we started home, 
having expressed in the warmest terms our thanks to Chula Kuslio 
and his brother for their kindness. AVe followed the hinj-lhor, as the 
road which encircle.s Lhasa is called. On the way we passed a small 
grove where is the elephant-.shed, the .solitary occupant of which — a 
pre-sent from the Rajah of Sikkim — was standing in a barley patch 
near by. Eurther on we came to a place where the cor[i^es ot the 
townspeople are fed to pigs, whose flesh, bv the way, is .■-aid to be 
delicious. Xear here are numerous huts (T Kagyabas. 

In the evening a drove of donkey.s loaded with tsoiuhn and ljutter 
arrived from Gyantse, and 1 rvas distres.sed to learn that my trieiid 
the minister had small-pox. My men again began pestering me to 
return to Tsang. alleging as a pretext that I might be ot assi'taiice 

* There are seventy-five eoels beariiiy this name. The gou-po (ihijoii-jjo) are the 
fiercest of the terrifying type of ilivinities. (_W. K.) 

t On this famous Tibetan statesman ('■■ Tisri vir inge-nii sag.ieissimi,” as tteragi. 
<>l>. At., p. calls him), see Georgi’s notice, lof. r'd , ami Jmir Roy. Asiat. Sec., xxiii. 
p. I.Sfi. 

X IMeuniiig "the ornaiiieiit of the woibi.^ 
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to tlie minister, and 1 finally prepared to go to him, especially as the 
donkey-men said he ha<l expressed a desire to have me near him. 

On June 11 1 n'ent to see the Lhaeliani, thanked her for having 
obtained for me an audience of the Kvab-gong Pdiipoche, and sjjoke 
to her about my intention of setting out for Dongtse. She advised 
me to leave at once, as small -pox was raging at Lhasa ; her two sons 
now had it, and from her ap))earauee I feared that she was about to 
fall ill of the same disease. 

Eeturning to our lodgings, 1 de.sj)atched Tsing-ta to her to ask a 
loan of 200 tanlas. The sum was brought me in the evening by her 
maid Apela, and the Lhacham alsci sent me provisions for the journey 
and feed for the ponies. 
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CHAPTEt; VIJ. 

GOVEUXMEXT OF LHASA— fl'.STIYALS, FTC. 

The Dalai lama’s }iusiiion resemMes that lieLl until lately by the 
Pope in the Christian -worhl. He is believed by the Xorthern 
Buddhists to be the Buddha's Yiee-regeiU incaj'iiate on earth, and the 
spiritual protector of Tibet. He is known as Tng-je chenpo Slieu- 
rezig, or the Must merciful Avalokite.swara. He never dies, though 
at times, displeased ^Yith the sinfulness of the world, he retires to the 
paradise of (iadan.t lea\ing his mortal body on earth. The ancient 
records of Tibet say that ho has only appeared on earth fourteen 
times in the eighteen centuries from the time of the Buddha’s death 
to the begiuuiug of tlie fifteenth century. 

In the year 1471 Gedun-gyatso was bora, an embodiment of 
(ieduii-dub. who was an iiicarnatiou of Slieiirezig, and the founder of 
the famous lamasery of Tashilhunpo.J Gedun-gyatso was elected 
head lama of Ta.ddlluinpo in 1512, whicli office he resigned to fill the 
same position in Daluing, the chief lamasery of Lhasa. He had 
built at this latter place the Gadan phodang of Dabung, which since 
then has been famed as the principal seat of Buddhist learning.^ He 
was the first of the line of Dalai lamas. 

* Prunounoed Tale lama This Mongol name is in comiann use in Tibet. He is 
also known as Gyal-wa-gyatso, or Kyab-gong Riiipoelie : but this latter title is applied 
likewise to all very high incarnate lamas. A. KV Kiaiakun Itmgboche is but an 
inaccurate transcription of Kvub-gong Kinpuche, which means the Precious Protectur.” 
~(W. R.) 

t Or rather De-wa-chan, ‘'the happy (place)’’ in Sanskrit Sukavati ; also called 
Xiib-cbyo^ Dewaehaii, or “ the western aU>de of bliss.” — (W. R. ) 

X Oil the Tale lamas, sec Jour. Roy Asiot. Soc., xxiii p. 28.") tt sqq., and Waddell, 
op. cit , p. 227 ; the datfs given in the former work are derived from Chine>e .“vources, 
and differ by a year or two from tho^e u^u^llly accepted by Tibetans. — ("W. R.) 

§ I believe tliat tlie Lhasa mint is in this Gadan phodung. Tibetan silver coins 
(fanla) are inscribed Xam-gyal Gadan phodang ckyog-his, From the Gadan phodaiie 
of the Victorious (Tale lama).” Seo Lacouperie. * The silver coinage of Tibet.’ — (W. R.) 
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His successor was Sonam-gyatso. He was invited to Mongolia 

the famous conqueror Altan Kliaii, ami on his arrival at the 
latter’s camp the Khan addressed him in IMoiigul hv the name of 
Dalai lama, the Tibetan word ijijatso, '• ocean,'’ being the equivalent 
of ihdai in Mongol. Altan, knowing that the lama's predecessor had 
also the word ijijutso in his name, took it for a family name ; and this 
mistake has been the origin of the name of Dalai lama since given 
to all the reincarnations of the Grand Lama. 

In 1G42 Ktishi Khan conquered Tibet, and made over the sove- 
reignty of the central portion of it to the fifth Dalai lama, Xagwaiig 
lozang-gyatso, and that of Tsang, orL’lterior Tibet, to the Grand Lama 
of Tashilhunpo, though lie continued himself to he the ih: fucfn 
sovereign, ajipointing Soiiam chupliel as Desi, or Governor, of Central, 
and another as administrator of L’ltcrior Tibet. The spiritual govern- 
ment remained, however, in the Dalai lama’s hands, and he con- 
ferred on KushiKhan the title of Tandjin chos-gyi Gyalbo, “ the most 
Catholic king.'’ 

In H'idd the Dalai lama erected the palace of Totala, Kushi Khan 
having his residence in the Gadan khangsar palace in Lhasa itself. 
Engrossed with extending and consolidating his newly acquired 
kingdom, he had, little by little, to transfer to the Dalai lama and the 
Desi mo.st of his authority over Tibet. In 16.54 Kushi Khan died, 
and the Desi tSonam chupliel followed him shortly to the grat e. I’y 
this time so much of the tem[)oraI authority had devolved on the 
Dalai lama, that, from the time of the death of Kushi till his suc- 
cessor Dayan arrived in Lha.sa in 166(1 — even though for a year 
(lG58-16.j‘J) there was no Desi — the country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity under his rule. 

During Dayan Khan’s reign, which only lasted eight years, a 
Mongol chief, .Jaisang Teba, was De.A of Tibet, and the Desi who 
.succeeded him was appointed by the Dalai lama himsell'. 

The successor of Dayan was Katria-talai Khan, liut by this time 
the management of State affairs had entirely j'assed into the liamls of 
the Grand Lama. In IG.SI'I he appointed Sungye-gvatso Desi, and 
conferred on him such authoiity that, under the title of Goveruor- 
I’reasurer (Ha-1, ■ijoiiij-irnl dufiiij-dso)^ he was in reality King of 'Tibet. 
He remodellcal the Government, and introduced many useful refirms 
in every branch of the public service. 

The Desi is commonly called ‘'regent” {ijiiaj-t-iuh), or ‘■king" 
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{(Ijliilliii) * The office is now elective, but no layman may hold it ; it is 
tilled liy a lama I'roin one of the. four yreat //;///>.■, Tanyve ling, Knndii 
liii", Tse-cliou’ liim, and Tsonio ling ; though there have been cases, 
as, for instance, that of the Desi Shata (or Shadra), where lamas from 
other places have been selected.! 

The council of ministers {KaloiR) and the ITiine Minister {Chifi- 
lijiih lAtanpui) select the regent, ami their choice is confirmed by the 
oracles of Xachuiig clios-gyong and LUaiiio sung cliyong-nia ; and, 
lastly, the nomination is ratibed by the Emperor of China. 

AYlien the Dalai lama reaches his majority, lived at eighteen 
years, the regent, in the presence of the Kalon, the chiefs and nobles, 
presents him with the seals of oftice of Iroth spiritual and temporal 
affairs. Since the beginning of tlie present century no Dalai lama has 
reached majority, and the regency has lieen without intcrruption.§ 

The regent is assisted by a Chasag, whose appointment is also 
srrbjeet to coutlrmation by the Emperor of China. He wields great 
power, and sometimes exercises the functions of the regent himself. 
Mo petitions on any official business can reach the regent without 
jiassing through his hands. He is entrusted with tlie great seal, and 
when a paper has been prepared by the chief secretary, or Kadung, 
tlu' Chasag affixes the seal to it. Tlie word Chamii means a strainer 
for tea.” the dignitary so designated lieing the test and model of 
nieiit.il 

Manning calls the King “ Ti-inii-fu. or Hu-lii-tu,” Sco Markham, - Tibet,’ p. gilt. 
I am unable to explain satisfactorily the.se nnme^, though the flr.?t has a rather Chinese 
tnurnure. Tlie .^econil may be the Mongol Hutnhitu,' iiicarnute saint uf the liist rank.” 
The Chinese e.ill the Itooent Tsaivj Wkiiij. or '-King of Tibet.” tioL- also, on the 
'eleetion of this functionary, ■ Land of the Lamas,’ p 'dS'd, and ‘ Report on Explorations. 
18.')d-lSS6,’ p oL 

t J 11 this 01 innection the following is interesting : “Some few years aj-o the Grand 
Connell of Idias.i (Caiihyii) w.is oomjiosed nf three men. named Semeling, Tengeling, 
and Kimdulimi, A man of iiitlueueo named isape fSatya compdained to the Emperor 
of China of the oppressli c and inefficient rule of these inen. The Chinese commissioner, 
• Kissen.' e-ame from China, apipireh'-nded Sem* line', and took him offi as a pirisoner to 
( 'hiiia.’’ — A.shley Eden. • Eopiort on the State of Bootan,’ pi. Bit : ef. Hue., np. cit., ii. 2,s7 
et 6<jq. 

X lie i.s also called Cliyi-lon Hutukem He is Cliam-ellor of the Excheipuer; the 
Chinese Ambaii is his coileaeue, .aid his apipiroval of any expenditure is necessary, — 

(W.R.) 

§ isce Hue., op. cit.. ii. '2Sd. 

"i Our antlior’s informant must have written /a fsuy. meaning “tea-strainer”: hut 
Chitsag is spelt rcjijal i.vd>, and means -\iceroy.” The Lhasa Anibiiii is in like 
manner called Gong-oia tsati, "the Emperor’s deputy.” — (W. R.) 
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The council of minister'?, or Kulon sliuij li'nijna, is coinposeJ of 
four layiiieu and one monk, all of them appointed for life. [Formerly 
there were only four Kalon, but of late the preponderatinu' influence of 
the clergy has forced the (fraud Lama to put in the council one of its 
members, and he takes the first seat iii the council hall, or IxishcKj, the 
Kalon kripa coming next to him. The council sits daily from nine 
to two, and transacts the political, judicial, and administrative work 
of the Government. It hears appeals from the Djongpon, or from 
the Court of the Timpon of Lhasa, known as “ the black court ” 
(Xai/tffi-sJijir).* The ministers sit cross-legged on thick cushions 
placed on raised seats, with a bowl of tea on a little table in front of 
each of them, which is kept full by the Court Solpon. The secretaries 
and clerks occupy adjoining rooms. The ministers and all the officer' 
of their court are provided with dinner at the expense of the State. 

Estates (or Lonshi) are set apart for the maintenance of the 
ministers, who receive no other salary. They are not allowed the 
privilege of being carried in sedan chairs {phch-cJiyiiia), the Amban, 
the Dalai, the Panchen lamas, and on certain occasions the regent, 
being alone permitted to use this conveyance. The Kalon dress in 
yellow tunics, and wear Mongol hats with a coral button on top.f 
"When the office of a Kalon becomes vacant, the regent, in con- 
sultation with the other Kalon, selects two or three generals 
{Dalipoii), and sends their name.s to the oracles of Xachung and 
Lluinio sung-chyong-ma of Totala for them to i>ronounco upon. The 
person approved of by the oracles is appointed. 

In literary style the ministers are called Ch'i'uig-Mivj or iJun- 
na-thhi, but collo(pnally they are known as Kalon or Shape, and the 
title of Sa-i'-cnii/ (“ power of the laud is usually affixed to their names, 
as they are selected from among the wealthy and powerful nobles. 
When sitting in a judicial capacity they are known as ShaJfhcpa, 
and Shnienpa when they perform the duties of advocate. 

Eormerly the wives of Gyalbo and Desi were mldressed by the 
title of Lhaclwrji, but nowadays it is only given to the wives of 
Kalon. Their sons are called Lhn-sre, or “ prince.” 

* Cf. /oHi'. Hoy. Asiut. Soc , xxiii. jjj), 11. 220, 239, 212. The nominees to tliese 
pobitions are confirmed by the Emperor of China. — (W. R ) 

t This button is given them by the Emperor (or rather the Amban). 'i'he lama 
minister does not wear one. According tu Chinese authorities, the Kalon have only 
3ril class, or blue, buttons. The coral button belongs to the 1st class. — (W. R.) 
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There are i'uur .^eeretaries, or Knihntii. chosen from amoiiL;' the 
Uungkhor, ami one chief clerk, or JC'ihAiiqin. attached to the Kaloii’s 
court. Under these secretaries are 175 Duiigkhur, or civil otlicers, 
under the immediate supervision <>f the Tsipon. or accounting 
officer. 



LAMA DELIVEBIXG AN ORACLE. 


The Dungklior * are chosen from among the best scholars of the 
Yutog school, where the sons of nobles and the leading people are 
educated. They are taught accounting by serving five years in the 
Bureau of Accounts, or Tsi-khang, after which they are deputed to 
perform various duties, especially in connection with the treasurv. 
On the Dunj;khor, tee Jour Roy. A^int. Soc . xxiii, pp. C'20, 24:>. 
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and tlie most experienced among them are appointed Djongpon, or 
prefects. 

Tlie salaries of the Dungkhor are harely sufficient for their main- 
tenance; hut, as they belong for the nio.st part to well-to-do families, 
this question is unimportant.* The Uungkhor have a peculiar way 
of dressing their hair, which distinguishes them from all other 
officers. 

Those among the sons of the wealthy and pruinineiit people of 
Lhasa who, having become memlrer.s of the (fhurch, desire to enter 
public life, are trained at the Tse labdra of I’otala, after which they 
become Tic-ihran, or monk officials. The number of these Tse-dung 
imnnot exceed ITd. In all places of trust and responsibility there 
are two officers, and sometimes more, one at least of whom is a 
Tse-dung. Thus, in the office of the trea.surer of I’otala there are two 
Tse-dung and one Dungkhor ; in the Labrang treasury there are 
two Tse-dung and one Dungkhor, etc. The Tse-dung arc appointed 
to these offices for a term of three year’s. 

The Djongpon, or prefects, are entrusted within their respective 
Djoivj with civil and military powers ; they try civil and criminal 
cases, and levy taxes, the latter duty being performed under Kdrijijn, 
or, as we would say, Purtrn n<('< from the Court of Kalon. There are 
oo Djong and 126 Sub-prefectures under Djongnyer. 

There are two Djongpon to every Djong, t their authority being 
equal in all respeet.s. In military matters they are subordinate to 
the generals and the Amban. They render yearly accounts to the 
Amban of the military stores in their district, and have also to 
show their proficiency in .shooting, riding, and other athletic sports at 
the annual inspection of the troops made by the Amban and the 
Dahpon ; and the former confers on them Idue or crystal buttons, to 
be worn on their official hats.j: 

The establishment of a Djongpon compulses two Dungkhor and two 
storekeepers {Djong- njii r ) — administering sub-districts — ami a numl ler 
of under-strapipers. Tlie heads of villages (or Tbopon), the headmen 
(or Mipoa), the elders (or Ggaiiiio), all of whom are elected for a term 
of years, are also under his orders. 

* Our author forgets the “ squeezes,” which swell all salaries to very respectable 
sizes.— (\V. R.) 

t A lama I'Tse-dung) and a layman — (.S. C. D.) 

% On the military insiiectinns made by the Amban, see Pebing Gazette. January 24, 
1S8C, and Jour. Boy. Asiat. Soc., xxiii. p. 216. 
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111 every Djong' there are two store-houses — the l-n I'-ijija, or reserve 
store, and the Jjoii;i-i-ho, or repository of the Djong. The keys of the 
former are kept hy the Kalon, ami it is opened only onee or twice a 
year. The Govorniiient sends annually a revenue officer to check the 
accounts of tlie Tpongpon and tax-collectors {Kh ruh] uiin), and to take 
over the revenue collected hy them. The Djongpoii have, like the 
Kalon, their ja.ijirs or (Ijniiij-slii for their maintenance, in lieu of salary. 

The following citation, taken from a work entitled ‘ Slierab dongbu,’ 
or ‘ Bits of Wisdom,’ may prove of interest: — 

“ "WTienever jietitions or recpiests are made, they should lie care- 
fully examiueil. Impartiality should be shown to all classes alike, to 
great and small, to lamas and to laymen. Kninfiiienced by gratuities or 
the fear of criticism, the Djoiigpou should administer perfect justice, 
hhrestions of jurisdiction, of taxes due by the 'ud^n r, and of forced 
labour, should be settled by the rules {tm-tduf) of each Djong. The 
villages, houses, and inhabitants should be counted and inspected 
yearly, and the numbers compared with those of preceding years. He 
should have returned to their houses those who have left them, par- 
ticularly niis 6 n‘ who have been al.iseiit from their houses for not more 
than five years. .Servants and laliourers of the Djong should not bo 
employed by him at his private work ; the number of servants allowed 
him is fixed by the fsa-f.Ni/. He should be kind to the //(/hsc/’, and 
not without a good cause ha\’e disputes with neighbouring Djongpnn, 
as the Government’s interests would thereby suffer. He should not 
allow the public lauds to be encroached uiioii, nor should tenants on 
them be taken away liy landliolders 

“ Xo women should be allowed to loiter about the Djong, and the 
I>jongpon should carefully refrain from any flirtation. He should see 
to facilitating the courier service, and he should see that no one 
receives sujiplies for tlieir journey unless they are bearers of passports 
{III in -pvj). Frontier or foreign traders who cannot show a jjassport 
should lie held, and any information he may obtain of affiurs in otlier 
quarters should be transmitted to Lhasa.” * 

As previousl}' mentioned, the Kalon and Djong^ion exercise 
judicial functions. In the case of the Sera and Dabung lamaseries, 

* of course most of the Djongjimi only attend to a wry tew of these duties. They 
squeeze tile jieople undei them, exact as much service as possible, and. tueether witli 
the lamas, get ever} thing they can out of them, and only stop when their exactions 
appear likely to cause serious trouble. — (W. 11.) 


X 
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tliB ubbuts decide all minor offences committed witluii the muuastery 
limits, but the more serious cluiroes are committed to the court of the 
reyeiit and the Kalon. In all other lamaseries only otfeiices against 
the common law are tried hy the convent authorities. 

It is customary for both parties in a .suit to make presents to the 
judye. When the case has been examined, the judye fixes the 
costs {liiii-ti'/) to he borne in eipial portions by the plaintiffs and 
defendants, .is a general rule, disputes are .settled liy the village 
elders ; but few law.suits occur on the whole, for the Tibetans are a 
peaceful, kinddiearted, law-abiding people, and very amenable toreason. 

The Amban, or Imperial Ee.sident of (ibina in Tibet, is the heail 
of the Tibetan army, llis Chinese staff consists of an Assistant 
Amban, two Laoyeh, and a paymaster There is also one 

Tibetan general, or IMagpon, six 1 )alipon,’*'’ or division commanders, 
six Eupon commanding regiments, and a number of subordinate 
otticers. 

The Amban is the medium of all communications between the 
Tibetan tloveriunent and C'liina. He .settles all political ditfereiices 
between the various states of Tibet and the Lhasa (.Tovernnient ; lie 
confeics titles and honours on native military officials ; but he has, 
theoretically, no authority in the internal administration of the 
Country. He ordinarily resides at Lhasa, and annually makes an 
inspection of the Xepale.se frontier as far as Tingri djong. Sometimes 
the Assistant Amban perform.s this duty, and he then inspects the 
military stores and forces at the different Hjong. 

The political relations between Tibet and China are now so 
intimate that the Imperial Itesidency established at Lhasa in the 
first cpiarter of the last century has converted Tibet from a protected 
state into a dependency of China. The two Ambaus are commanders 
of the militia, and arrogate to theniselve.- the sttjireme political 
authority of the country. The appointment of two Ambans to watch 
the political interests of the country is probably based on the principle 
that the one act.s as a .sjry on the other. This has, as in China, 
liecome a custom in Tibet. 

The Ambans are the terror of the Tibetans, who allior them from 

* In Cliiuese, culled Liang-tai. On the Chinese military estahliBhmuut in Tibet, see 
Jnur. Roy. Askit. Sue., xxiii, p, ilo ef sqq : and on the Aiubau's duties, ihid , p. 7 et 
x'l'I- 

t In tlie Anglo-Tibetan war there were four Magpoiis or ilafeas, and eight Dalipons. 
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thf depth of their hearts.* Whenever they leave the capital on 
pleasure excursions, or on inspection tour.s, provisions, conveyances, 
and all sorts of labour are forcibly exacted from the poor villagers, 
who are deprived of their ponies and yaks, which, owing to the merci- 
less treatment of the Ambans’ numerous retainers, die in numbers on 
the road. Xo compensation is given them for their losse.s, and no 
complaints are admitted by the courts of justice, presided over by the 
lamas, against this kind of oppression. Tsumha and sheep are also 
on these occasions taken away by force from the people, who, unable 
to bear the oppression, not unfrer|uently rise in a body against the 
Ambans’ retainers, when matters are settled lyv the district Djoiigpon, 
who are generally the creatures of the Ambans. Xor is this all. 
Every Chinese or Manchu soldier or merchant who enters Tibet, 
whether in a public or private capacity, is provided with a pass from 
Peking, which facilitates his journey and brings him safe to his 
destination free of charge, f The same is the case with those who 
leave Tiljet for China, the Ambans being the only officials qualified 
to grant passports. The happy traveller, armed with the Ambans’ 
authority, takes every advantage of his pa.ss, and never fails to use 
his whip freely when the villagers delay in complying with his 
requisitions. 

One of the Ambans at least is required to pay a visit to the Tashi 
lama once a year, to confer with him on State affairs, when, as the 
representative of the Emperor of China, he is received with the highest 
marks of distinction. The Amban is required to make a low saluta- 
tion with joined paliii.s, and as he approaches the throne he presents 
a IJudaij to the lama. The Tashi lama, on his .side, blesses him by 
touching his head with his open hand, and seats him on his right on 
a State cushion. After a short interchange of compliments the con- 
versation turns on the health of the Emperor, the happiness of the 
people, and the pros^jects of the year’.s crops. Interpreters who 

* Thus. Manning (Markli.am, ‘ Tibet.,’ p. 274) says, ‘"It is very bad policy thus per- 
petually to send men of bad character to govern Tibet. It no iloubt displeases the 
(Irand I.uma and 'J'ibetaus in general, and tends to prevent tlieir aft'ections from 
settling in favour ijf the Chinese Government. I cannot help thinking, from nhat I 
have seen and heard, that they would view the Chinese influence in Tibet overthrown 
without niau\ emotions of regret.” — (W. II.) 

t This is not correct. Traders only have a permit issued either at Ta-chieu-lu by 
the Chuu-liang-fu or at Lhasa by the Amban allowing them to enter or leave Tibet. 
All otiieials, even common soldiers — the latter only when going to Tibet or when 
on duty — have ula supplied them. — (W. E.) 
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understaud tlie Mongol, Maneliu, and Chinese languages always 
accompany the Amhan, and the Taslii lama has also his interpreters. 
IVhen the ^Ciiiban appears aljroad he is carried in a yellow chair, and 
attended by a numerous retinue bearing the insignia of his high office. 

Of the Dahpon, two are .stationed at Lhasa, two at Shigatse, one 
at Gyantse, and one at Tingri djong. Three of the six Eilpon belong 
to Central Tibet, and three to Ulterior. 

The regular army consists of 6000 men, 3000 being under arms, 
and the other 3000 at home on half-pay. Those in active service 
serve for three years at a monthly pay of two ounces of silver. -Ifter 
this they return to their homes, and enter the territorial ariu\', or 
yvl-iiiaij, whence they may beat any moment recalled to active service. 
They are not usually uniformed, though some wear a black Chinese 
jacket. They are armed with matchlocks, bows and arrows, long 
spears, and slings {ordo). 

Besides the regular army, the Government may, in case of need, 
call out all the forces of the country, when each family has to supply 
one man fully equipped and provisioned, and every landholder .sends 
a man for every I’any* of land he owns, and a follower to carry his 
provisions. The Kalon, Djongpon, Dahpon, and chief men furnish 
quotas of cavalry (or tamaj), all those who have ponies being incor- 
porated in this arm. 

Besides the expense of maintaining the army — each Chinese 
private being paid fourteen rupees a month and thirty of tsumla, 
and every Tilietan 2] rupees a month — the Tibetan Government has to 
contribute .50,000 rupees to the Eesidency establishment, exclusive of 
the Amban’s salary. The Tibetan Government, as well as tlie whole 
nation, groan under this excessive and useless expenditure ; but the 
maintenance of this order of things is declared to be essential for the 
protection of the holy lamas against the encroachnients of the English, 
Nepalese, and Ka.slunir Governments. Both the latter states are 
allies of Tibet, while the very name of the first is dreaded by the 
Government officers, especially the iiioidc officers, as an invincible 
])ower, and as 1 icing the incarnation of the Lhauiayius (giants) who 
fought against the gods. 

It is uni's'ersally believed in Tibet that after two hundred years the 
Tashi lama will retire to iShambaln, the Utopian city of the Buddhists, 

* A kaug is a piece of lanJ to sow which 10 vak-loads of barley are used, or one 
which pays 50 to 55 ounces of silver a year as taxes. — (S. C. D.) 
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and \Yill not return to Tibet, and that in the mean time the whole wfuld 
will siieeumh to the power of the Phylings (PLiissiaiis and English), 
neither the Emperor of China nor the coml lined legions of gods and 
deini-gods who reside round the golden mount of Pdrab (Suuieru) will 
be able to arrest the progress of their arms or the miracles of their 
sujjerior intellect. It is the policy of the Tibetans to keep them at a 
distance, not bv open hostilities, but by temporizing and diplomacy. 
They were initiated into this policy by the Ambans, who are always 
busy in devising fresh plans for guaranteeing the safety of the coirntry 
against all sorts of imaginary foreign aggressions. 

The Xepalese are not now so much the object of this terror as 
they were a century ago, but are regarded as peaceful allies under the 
rule of the Emperor of Cliiua. Tibet pays no triliute to Xepal, nor 
does it entertain any agent at Katmandu, while Nepal maintains an 
agent at Lhasa to promote friendly relations, as also to protect her 
commercial interests with Tibet. It is to be remembered that the 
richest merchants and bankers of Lhasa are Nepalese Palpas. 

During the late disturbances between the monks of the To-sam ling 
College and the Nyer-chaug chenpo, the late Tashi lama did not 
consult the Amban, or invite the aid of his soldiers to tpiell the 
rebellion among the IdOO disaffected and unruly monks, but secretly 
apprised his sulijects of the neiglibouring villages of liis intentions, 
and on the appointed day 10.000 armed men were assembled, carry- 
ing long spears, bucklers, matchlocks, and slings, who at once 
struck the rebel monks with terror. He has since that day been 
convinced of the sincere veneration and devoted loyalty of his people 
and of the perfect uselessness of the Amban’s forces. This instance 
of tact in the Panchen riiipoche has raised him higher than ever in 
the estimatimi of the peo[ile, much t<> the discomfort of the jealous 
Amban. It is also pileasing to notice some signs of iudependeuce in 
the youthful Tashi, who is now the senior sovereign of Tibet, the 
Dalai bma being as yet an infiiiit. The villagers and common folks, 
who suifev most from the Amban’.s tyranny, say that in course of time 
the pu'esent Tashi will pirove a worthy successor of the great Tempai 
nvima * in faith as well as in strength of mind. 

The pirincipal sources of revenue of the Lhasa Government are 
the family-tax and the land-tax, the fir.st being usually piaid in coin, 

'■ TliP 1th Panclien riiipiichp was ciillej I’al-dau Tau-pai uyi-ina. He vas bom in 
ITSe. He died in the early fifties. Turner, ■ Embassy,’ p. ‘200. — (IV. E.) 
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and tlie latter in kind. The family-tax may he paid at any time 
of the year. 

Apart from the lands held l)y chiefs and noldes, there are, as 
already stated, altogether fifty-three Bjoncf, or districts, under Djonrumi , 
and a hundred and twenty-three sub-districts under 
These constitute what are called slniiin slii, or State lands. Each 
djonr/ contains, on an average, five liundred families of mlssrr, or 
farmers. A rnisscr famih" consists of one wife, with all her husliands, 
children, and servants. Each family, on an average, possesses two 
or three kanr/ of arable soil. If one Ihal (50 lb.) yields nine or ten 
Lhnl, it is considered a good harvest ; six to eight is a tolerable crop, 
four to six a bad one. The Government revenue for each /ce/p/ is, 
on an average, fifty smit;/ (12.5 rupees), or about one hundred and 
fifty Ihal of grain. The Crown revenue, if taken entire!}' in kind, 
would therefore amount to 2,625,000 Lhal, which would be equivalent 
in money to 2,000,000 rupees. This is partially expended by the 
State for the Church, and in distributing alms to the wliole body of 
lamas belonging to the monasteries of Potala, Sera. Dabuug, Gadan, 
etc. In every Djong are kept registers, in which are entered the 
collections in previous years and the quality of the land under 
cultivation. The collector, after examining these, inspects the crops, 
and estimates the quantity of the yiehl, and by comparison with that 
of the five preceding years he fixes the tax for the current year. In 
very prosperous years the State takes two-fifths of the crop (the 
maximum allowed it). 

Ul/i// consists in supplying to all tliose bearing a Government 
order for vdc/y, in which the number of animals, etc., is enumerated, 
beasts of burden — ponies, mules, yaks, and donkeys. If the inii^^cr 
have no ponie.s, they have to furnish yaks or donkeys instead. Eor 
stages along which neither yaks nor ponies can pass, porters must 
be sujjplied for carrying the traveller's goods. In default of these, 
the rnisscr are required to pay a certain sum for carriage or convey- 
ance. and all those who own more than one l.ang of laud, 

must supply ulcuj and ta-n, consisting of either one coolie or pony, 
free of charge when tlie traveller ]iroduces his Government jjass. 
Tlie system of leAwing via;/ is a kind of indirect taxation, accounts 
of which are kept by the village headmen. Some familii-s supply a 
hundred ularj in a year, others only five or ten. If a misscr fail to 
Supply ulag once in a year, lie is recjuired to supply double the amount 
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the folluwin" year. This duty is levied on all kinds of State lands and 
subjects, freeholds and private property L;r:uited to sacred ]>ersoiiages 
alone being exempt from this hateful tax, Lamls purcliased froin 
Government are also liable to it. Under the T.hasa Government 
there are about a hundred and twenty landlords, out of whom about 
twenty are very rich and powerful. The present regent, Lama 
Ta-tsag liinpoche, of Ivundu ling, has upwards of bOUO rni'^si'r on 
his estates in Kharu and Til)et Proper. The ex-regent, who.se estates 
lie in Kongpo, has about .juOO iniimr. and other great lamas and 
laymen about 1000 each. The greatest nolde of Tibet, Phags- 

pa-sha, of Chab-mdo,‘^ is lord over In, 000 m/'i-nr. 

'When r|uestions arise about newly reclaimed lands, the tax- 
collector, having no legister to guide him, measures the tield 

and superintends the harve.sting, when lie fixes the amount due to 
the State. He is forliidden fixing his assessments otherwise than by 
personal examination. The land-tax may be paid in three instal- 
ments — in Xovember, T>eceinber, and January, at which latter date 
it is remitted by the Djongpon to Lhasa or Tashilhunpo, as the case 
may be. The tax-gatheivr has authority to remit a portion of the 
tax when the crops have failed for some reason or otlier ; in fact, as 
a 'I'lljetan author puts it, “ as eggs are rpiietlv taken from under a 
sitting-hen without disturbing the nest, so should the tax-gatherer 
collect the taxes without oppressing or disturbing the //t/.s.vn'.” j 

The great monasteries at Lhasa and its neighbourhooil, such as 
Sera, Habung, Gadan, Sainye, etc., have large freehold estates. 

Besides these, there are more than tliree hundred landholders, 
called gc/'y/rt, will) pay a iioiiiiiial revenue to the ( biveriimout, varying 
from tell to thirty ilochr (12.aU to JT.ati rupee'll, and who are also 
called upon to furnish /'/o//. Li-n, and other indirect taxes. Cows 
and J 01110 belonging to the Governnieiit and tended by ihilpn are 
calculated to yiehl at the rate of five jiounds of butter per head peu’ 
year, hi the provinces of Kong-po and I’ema-kvoil numerous jiigs 
are reared, and rich families count their jiigs bv the thousands. The 
Lhasa Government levies a tax of one fanhi on every pig, and 
derives no inconsiderable revenue from these districts from tins 

* e'haniilo, in Kasteru Tibet It is an ecelesiaatical fief uinl'r tbe rule of a high 
iligiiitary of the Gelugpa >ect who beai> the title of Phapu llui. — (W. R.) 

t In other words, he should take all he can possibly gel without forcing the mosstr 
to open revolt.— (W. R.) 
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source. Tlio tenants in eacli Djong contriluite ten clays’ labour 
per head for the ploughing or harvesting of the State lands. This 
service is called the lux-tal, or “ labour-tax. ’’ 

There is in Tibet no fixed rate of duties on merchandise, nor 
is there a regular import duty. Ilich merchants who come from 
foreign countries are re([uired to pay annually a tax of fifty srcoi// to 
(dnvernment; large traders are charged twenty-five .s/YOi//, and small 
traders three sriimj. Shopkeep)ers and pedlars pay five sho (1 j rupee) 
annually, and itinerant Kliamlia hawkers who carry their own loads 
are charged half a ftiiil a jjer cpiarter both in U and Tsang. 

For crossing large bridges tlie charge is from one IJm (one anna) 
to one tanl.'u per head for a man, and a Lm-uia (two annas) t(.i a sl<o 
(four annas) for ponie.s. For pasturing cattle on public lands there 
is a charge of from three to five slio yearly for every head. Ilesides 
these, there is a capitation tax of from two to three (7.1 rupees) 

on people owning no land but only homesteads. The revenue- 
collectors (iT7i/'a/(h/p«) and their servants get conveyance, ponies, and 
yak.s at every stage free of charge, and the ^■illagers are bound to 
furnisli them in addition with attendants, water, fuel, and lodgings. 
The revenue-collectors may accept for tlieir own use all the l-hufinj, 
laitter, tea, and silver coin which tlie hiissi i' may sec tit to oft'er them. 
They are also authorized, when on tour, to kill one out of every 
hundred sheep belonging to the ]nis.srr for their own consumption.* 
In all other matters they are guided l.y the usages and laws of the 
country. Xo Government official, revenue officer, or Djongpon may 
opjiress the poorest If one of these peasants fails to pay his 

taxes in money, he may offer the equivalent in tea, butter, or blankets ; 
but live .stuck, excejit when iiotliing else is available, are not to l)o 
accepted. The property in cattle lielongiug to the Lhasa Government 
exceeds 1,000,000 head. There Is a superintendent of this Government 
stock, who, at the end of every year, suVunits an account of the live 
animals and the number died or killed during the year. In order to 
.satisfy the authorities, he i.s reipiired to produce the entire dried 
carca.sses of the dead animals with their tails and horns. These 
superintmidents are ajiiiointed annually, and as a consequence they 
take every opportunity of making their fortune at the expense of 
tlie State before the expiration of their term of service. 

* Tlii.-i stems impohsible, in \iew of the large Hocks owned by most of tiio people 
Oiic in a thousand would already be a heavy tax. — (AV. Ji ) 
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Letters are carried liy messengers and special Cduriers called 
,Li'ih--.ri nilm (or tii-'.(iniLa), meaning, literally, “ liurse-l nidge.'’ Tire 
couriers generally discharge their duty with admirahle efficiency, and 
every one assists them with great prom[)tiie3.s. All Government 
messengers are provided with the Lest and swiftest ponies, and at 
every lialt are furnished with lodgings, water, firewood, and a man 
to cook their victuals. Couriers on foot usually travel from 20 to 
2o miles a day, while those who ride <lo from 30 to 3o miles. The 
latter is the express rate, for which the G<ivernment generally gives 
an extra remuneration. Government couriers alone get f(o-v., or 
ponies fur travelling; private letters of olficials are carried ly them, 
while common people make their own arrangements for the convey- 
ance of their letters, which are not, howe\'er, numerous. 

The express couriers, or tc-fsi, on the road between Lhasa and 
China are dressed in tight 1 >lue-coloured gowns, the tape fastenings 
of which are tied on tlieir heads, and the knot sealed. They are 
reipiired to subsist daily on five hen’s eggs, five cups of plain tea, 
a pound of corn-flour, half a pound of rice, and a (piarter-pound of 
lean meat.’” They are forbhldeii to take much salt, and are strictly 
forbidden to eat onions, garlic, red pepper, butter, or milk. .A.t mid- 
night they are allowed to sleep in a sitting posture for three 
hours, after which they are awakened by the keeper of the stage- 
house. It is said that these couriers are in the habit of taking 
certain medicines to give them the power of endurance against 
fatigue.! The letters are enclosed in a yellow bag, which the courier 
carries on his back, generally using some soft feathers to keep it 
from coining into contact with his person. They get relays of ponii's 
at the end of every five h hiir.% Arriving at a stage-house, they fire a 
gun as a notice to the keeper of the next postal stage to make ready a 
j)ost-puny. At every sucli stage a relay offive ponies is usually ke}»t 
ready. The courier is allowed to change his dress once a week.§ 

A .special class of trained men are employed on this service. The 
distance hetw eeii the Tibetan capital and Peking is di\ ideil into a 

A ]>rL‘tty < 40 Gfl allouMDce, one would tUiuk. Cf., on this courier service. Hue, 
oj). fit , vcl. ii. j). don. — W. R. i 

t In China mos't of the couriers urc opium-sinokera. — (W. R.) 

X A leJior IS, says our jiuthor, equal to ”-0 yards. It ihe Chiiio&e 11. but I iiave 
h(Gird the word always prciiounceil leu. A /«, liowpvev, is about boo yards. — ( \V. R ) 

^ I fancy our uuthor means re irrange or remo\e his dre>s. A travelliin^ Tibet:iii 
never changes his diesa — (.W* 
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Iiiiiidred and tweiitv iiijnAxvii. or postal stages, of about 80 to 
90 lehor each. This distanr-e of nearly 10,0(10 lehor is recpured 
to be traversed in seventy-two days. Couriers are generally allowed 
a delay of five days, but when they exceed that they are punished. 
( (n occasions of very great importance and urgency the express rate 
to Peking is tliirty-six days.* During the last affray between the 
junior Ainban and the peoide of Shigatse the express took a month 
and a half to reach Peking. 

As regards the administration of justice and the laws of Tibet, 
the following peculiarities may be noted : Both parties in a suit make 
written statements of their case, and these briefs are read in court. 

The judge has the evidence, depositions, and his decision written 
down, three copies of the latter being given to the parties concerned. 
Then he states the law fee {fim fe/j) and the engrossing fee (jniiwj-ri ii), 
both of which vary with the importance of the case, and are borne 
by both parties to the suit. 

Tlie cleatli punishment is only inflicted in certain cases of dacoity 
{cluiijpci?), when those convicted are sewed in leather bags and thrown 
into a river. 

Offences of a less heinous nature are dealt with by banishment 
to the borders, whipping, imprisonment, or tines. t 

Nothing can be more horrible and loathsome than a Tilietan jail. 
There are some dungeons in an obscure village two days’ journey up 
the river from Ta.shilhunpo, where life convicts are sent for confine- 
ment. The prisoner having been placed in a cell, the door is removed 
and the opening filled up with .stone masonry, only one small aperture, 
about six inches in diameter, being left, through which the unhappy 
creature is supplied with his daily food. There are also a few small 
holes left open on the roof, through winch the guards and the jailor 
empty every kind of filth into the cell. iSoine prisoners harn 
lived for two years under this horrible treatment, while others, more 
fortunate, die in a few months.i 

* There are ca&e.-i on record in wbicli a despatch from T.liasa lias been delivered in 
Peking within a montii. — (W. K.^ 

t Cf., however. Jour. Roy. Asiui. Soe. xxiii. pp. 216-218. See also ‘Piepurt on 
Explorations made by A. K.,' p. 03. The Chinese punishment of the cangue is now 
adopted throughout Tibet, the criminals wearing it being also heavily ch.iincd. Tlie 
caiigiie is called in Tibetan, (•‘e-go. - (W. R.) 

X This, I fancy, is hearsay testimony, and, I think, should be taken with seveial 
grains of salt. The Tibetans are not ciucl, though, like all Asiatics, they believe iii 
deterring from crime by the terror of the punishment. — (W. Pi.) 
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In cases of murder, tliere are four fines to be paid l)y tlie 
murderer: first, “blood-money’’ {fijinj jnl) : second, a sum tor funeral 
ceremonies for the benefit of the slain ; third, a fine to the State ; 
and fourth, a peace offering to the family and Iriends of the mur- 
dered person. These fines vary from the weight of tlie l>ody ol 
the slain in gold, to five ounces of silver, or the equivalent in 
kind. Sliouhl tliese fines not be paid, the murderer is thrown into 
prison. 

AVlieii the murderer is insane, or a minor, aged less than eight 
years, the relatives or friends are only required to ]iay the funeral 
expenses of the victim ; the same rule applies if any one is killed by 
a horse, yak, or other animal, the owner paying the funeral expenses 
of the person killed. 

IVlieii a hu'^band kills his wife, or a master his servant, he is 
required to pay the usual fine to the .State and the funeral expenses. 

Thieves have to pay from a hundred to seven times the value 
of the goods stolen, according to the social standing of the person 
from whom they have stolen. 

"When the thief is a recidivist, his hands an'// be cut oft if it is 
his fifth conviction, and he may be hamstrung if it is his soveiitli. 
For the ninth conviction his eyes can be put ont. 

If a thief is punished liv the person from whom he is attempting 
to .steal, the courts will not take cogni/ance of the ca-'e ; hut should 
the thief be killed, blood-money, to the amount of five ounces of 
silver, must be paid to his family. 

Children age<l less than thirteen are not punishable for theft, but 
their piareuts are remonstrated with. AVheu a wemau commits a 
theft, the lines and possible corporal purdshment are borne in eiptal 
proportions by herself and her husband. 

No corporal ]juui.shnient can he intlicted on a })reguaut woman, 
nor on tlio.-ie suffering from an illness, who have recently lost 
parents, or who are older than .seventy. 

He who haihours a thief is held to he a greater culprit than the 
thief himself. If a person rt'itness a theft and do not git’e notice 
thereof, he is held e'jually guilty with the thief. Thefts by one 
member of a familv on anotlicr member shouhl be punislieil by the 
head of the family alone. 

Tlio theft of a lock, a key, or a watch-dog, is con-'idered equi- 
valent to robbing the objeeta they keep safe. 
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Eape ou the person of a marrieil woman of high degree is punish- 
able hy emasculation and tines. In case the woman belongs to tlu* 
middle or lower classes, the culprit pays the linsband a tine and 
gives the woman a suit of clothes. 

If a man of low rank has intercourse with the unmarried daughter 
of a man of high standing, he must serv'e the father without wages 
for a term of years. If the offender is of high standing, he has only 
a fine to pay. 

In all cases of assault and battery, fines, known as so/ig jal, or 
“ life money,” are alone impiosed, to wliich may be added the amount 
necessary for medical treatment for the wounded party. The amount 
of the fine is fixed by the size and depth of the wounds, the impor- 
tance of the bone broken or the organ in jured. 

"When judges or arbitrators are unable to reach a decision, they 
may permit the plaintiff to challenge the defendant to make a 
deposition on oath, or undergo an ordeal. In Ivhams and Amdo 
this practice is dying out, but it is still in vogue in Central Tibet. 
On account of the nature of these oaths and ordeals, the law exempts 
certain classes of men from taking them. Lamas, teachers, ff'/ii/f/t 
(semi-priestly laymen), monks, and novices are not allowed to 
take oaths and pass through ordeals, nor are Tantriks (religious 
sorcerers) and other practitioners of mystic incantations, who are 
supposed to be able to counteract the fearful conseipuences of breaking 
an oath by means of their powerful spells. Destitute and famished 
})eople, to whom food and clothing are all in all, and men who will 
do anything they like, regardless of the conserpiences in a future 
existence, arc not allowed to make a deposition on oath, nor are 
wives and mothers, who can easily be persuaded to swear in the 
interests of their husbands and children. Besides these, young boys, 
lunatics, and the dumb, who do not understand the difference 
between good and evil, happiness and misery, are e(jually exempt. 
All others, not included in the above list, who are honest, know the 
difference between good and evil, believe in the inevitable conse- 
(pieuces of one’s actions (l.tirnid), are held proper persons to take 
oaths and undergo ordeals. 

The challenger is required to pay the defendant the “ oath 
compensation,” or “oath blood” (/oz-b-a), which varies from a trifling 
amount to a viuy large sum, according to the nature of the case ; 
but for one of considerable inqjortance the usual compensation is 
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tifty silver sro/ig (125 rupees), and a yak; kesicles this “oath iiesli ” 
(;(« -sZ/w) is claimed. 

The person challenged to take the oath first otters pra\’ers to the 
all-knoving gods, the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, to the gods of the 
land and to the goddesses called /SV«/i//-/;u< (protectresses), to the demi- 
gods of the land, and to the goblins and nymphs who live in the land, 
invoking them to bear witness to his s(oleiun deposition. Then he 
speaks the following words : “Wliat I depose is the truth, and nothing 
hut the truth.” He then seats himself naked on the skin of a cow 
or ox newly slain, smears himself with tlie blood of the animal, and 
places ail image of Buddha, with some volumes of religious books, on 
his head. Xext, after eating the raw heart of the ox, and drinking 
three mouthfuls of its steaming hlood, he declares to the spectators, 
“There is certainly no guilt in me, and if there he any, may the 
guardians of the world and tlie gods make me cease to exist liefore 
the end of the current month.” He then receives the oath com- 
pensation (^un-tra) and the slain ox or “ oath flesh” ulia). 

It is commonly believed among the Tibetans that, should one 
pjcrjure himself, he either becomes insane, or dies vomiting blood, 
before the expiration of a hundred and seven days. "When this does 
not befall him, other misfortunes liappen, such as the loss of his 
wife or children, cpiarrels, feuds, or the loss or destruction of his 
property. Death is believed to lie the most coiniiion cunse(.|ueiicu 
of perjury. 

The undergoing of such an oath liberates the swearer from the 
penalty of death, and from paying fines in all cases of robbery and 
murder, as well as from civil liabilities, such as debts and disputes 
about land, even though it involves thousands of ^rujuj. On the 
other hand it is believed that if the cliallenger be guiltv of false and 
malicious accusation, all the evils reserved for the perjured swearer 
will full upon him. 

In certain cases the guilt or innocence of parties is decided by 
the throwing of dice, the pierson being exculpated who gets the 
greatest number of points. 

Important cases of murder, dacoity, and tlieft are also decided 
lay ordeals, of which then’ are two kinds — picking out white and 
black pelibles from a bowl of boiling oil or muddy water, and 
handling a red-hot stone ball. In the presence of the }iroseeutor, 
the witnesses, the judge, or his representative, and many other 
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spectators, the accused person invokes the gods and the deini-gods 
to beai' witness to his statement, and declares that lie tells the 
perfect truth. A copper or iron bowl filled with boiling oil or muddy 
water is then placed before him, in which two pebbles of the size 
of an egg, one white and tlie other black, each enveloped and tied 
up in a bag, are thrown. The .swearer washes his hands first with 
water, and then with milk, and, having heard read a section of the 
Law written on a tablet with the blood of a cow slain for the 
occasion, plunges his hand in the boiling oil or water, and with- 
draws one of the pebbles. If he takes out the white one without 
scalding his hand, he is believed to be innocent ; but if his hand 
is scalded, he is considered to l)e only partially innocent. If he 
bring.s out the black stone and gets his hand .scalded besides, he is 
pronounced guilty. 

The second form of ordeal is performed by heating a stone ball 
of the .size of an ostrich’s egg red hot, and tlien placing it in an 
iron vessel. The penson taking the oath, having washed his hand 
in water and milk, seizes the ball and walk.s with it to a di.stance of 
.seven, five, or three paces, according as his challenger is of the 
first, second, or third class of social rank. After this, his hand is 
enveloped in a white cotton bag, whicli, in tlie presence of the 
spectators, is tied u[i and sealed. At the end of the third, fifth, or 
seventh day, the bag is 02>ened and the jailm examined. If it is 
found unscalded, with only a jade yellowish line or stain upon it, 
the accused is declared innocent; if there ajjpear a blister of the 
size of a pea, he is thought partly guilty ; if three blister.s of that 
size ajjjDcar, he is considered half guilty; but if his hand be burned 
all over, he is held guilty of all the charges. 

According to the law.s of Tibet, the intere.st on money, grain, or 
any other commodity is twenty jier cent., or one measure for five 
measures yearly. Tlie courts in a few ca.ses admit contracts at even 
a higher rate of interest; but tho.se who claim more accordino- to 
their contract deeds may be pmnished as usurers, though sometime, s 
their claims are allowe{l. In urgent ca.ses thirty-three per cent, have 
been known to have been agreed u2)on. All contracts are re([uired 
to be made in writing, attested ])y witnesse.s, and duly signed and 
sealed. The interest must be i)aid at the end of the year. If the 
debtor abscond, the witnesses are called upon to make good the loss 
sustained by the lender ; but if he die, or become insolvent, and the 
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iiiuiiey be not realized, tlie witnesses are not held responsilde. If, 
however, the money has been lent by the Government, by certain 
monasteries, or lamas, or by the paymaster of the army, the amount 
is realised from the relatives, witnesses, ainl neighbours of the debtor. 
At every military station, a certain amount of money is generally lent 
out by Government, on the interest of which the militia is paid by the 
quartermaster, who is one of tlie chief (government money-lenders. 
Usually when the person soliciting a loan is not known, or if doubts 
about his honesty are entertained, .securities are required. Xot so in 
Tibet, where the lenders have been known to use their power to collect 
debts from the heirs of debtors to the third generation. The more 
the debtor exceeds the fixed term for the payment of his debt the 
more urgent is the creditor in his demands. The court, when it sees 
that the creditor has extracted compound interest for many years 
from the debtor, can ]3Ut a stop to the accumulation of further com- 
pound interest ; but there is no fixed i>eriod mentioned in the law 
after which compound interest must cease to accumulate.’"' 

Ill Tibet such articles as household utensils, implements of 
husbandry or war, drinking cups, borrowed articles, articles held in 
trust, landed estates of which the revenue is paid to the State, and 
images of gold, are never given in loan or mortgaged. 

"When a man lias a single pony, one milch cow oryi, one plough, 
one span of bullocks or yaks, or one suit of clothing, nobody can ask 
f(jr a loan of any of these articles without committing the offence of 
“ impudence,” for which he may be .severely rebuked. Creditors, 
whether the Goveriiment or private persons, cannot seize upon any of 
these properties for debt. This is the Grand ( 'harter of the Tibetans. 
Xor can any creditor liy force seize the property of his debtor. If 
without the debtor's permission he removes one bran;/, he forfeits his 
entire claim on a loan of a hundred sra.a>j ; if he remove two, on 
two hundred ■•^ran;/, and so on in the same projiortion. Xobody, lie 
he a public oJlicer, landlord, master, or creditor, can, for any kind 
of pecuniary claim, exerci.se violence on the people, if, while being 
in possession of means to do so, a man of the people refuses to pay otf 
his liabilities or debts, his creditors maj’ employ mediators, or instituti- 
proceedings against him in a court of justice ; but if, without 

* All tills dots not add matfrialh to uur knunt-dgo of Titiitan busiin to nietliodh 
It ivuuld scum that tha Tibitaus follow tlie rules uoucerniug luaua which obtain in 
China and India, but the text is not verj clear.— (tV. K.) 
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resurtiiig' to these means, they beat him or use any kind of violence 
on him, they forfeit all claims upon him. 

If after hiu'ing an article the purchaser wishes to return it on the 
same day, he must forfeit one-tenth of the price. If he return it on 
the following day he forfeit.s one-fifth ; on the second, one-half ; and 
if he keeps it beyond the third day it is not returnable. If a house- 
holder cheat a merchant lodger, he is required to pay compensation 
at the rate of five smiuj for every sratuj’s worth stolen. If a trader 
deceive his customers by using false weights and measures, or by 
selling adulterated goods, imitation gems or jewels, or by circulating 
counterfeit coin, he must be immediately handed over to the jioliee, 
and committed for trial. If the merchant convicted be a Tibetan 
subject, all his goods are confiscated, and he is sentenced to penal 
servitude for a certain number of years. If ho be a subject of some 
foreign Government, such as China, Mongolia, Kashmir, or Xei>al, 
such fine, as is prescribed by law, is c.xacted from him. His goods 
are seized, examined, taken stock of, and after being securely packed, 
are sent M'ith the owner in charge of the police to his own Govern- 
ment, together with a document complaining of his C(nKluct, and 
stating the amount of the fine exacted from him. 

The jealousy of the Tibetans towards Europeans is supposed to 
date from 1791-92, when English soldiers were believed to have 
taken part in the war whicli followed tlie incursion of the Gorkhas 
into Tibet ; and as tire English Government, then in its infancy in 
India, took no steps to cultivate tlie friendship of the Tibetans, that 
feeling took a lasting hold on their minds. The shock which China, 
Kepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim have received from tlieir reverses when at 
war with the British power, lias also extended to the peace-loving 
Tiljetans. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Tibetans ]m^■e followed the 
Chinese policy of e.xchmiveness, not from fear of annexation, but 
liecause they had been shortly before nearly conrpiered, and were 
entirely under Chinese influence. This fear has been sedulouslv 
encouraged by an ex-minister of the liajah of Sikkim, the 1 )ewau 
Kamgyal, who was expielled from that country for his treatment of 
Drs. Hooker and Campbell,’'' and subsequently obtained from the 

* See Hooker’.-' ' Himalayan .Tournals,’ vol. i. ji. 117, ami vol. ii. ji. 20C et m- H,. 
says, m seeakim: of the Hewan. " Considfrin". hoMever. liid energy, a rare ijii.tlit\ in 
these countries. I should nut be sur])rised at his cutting- a tigure lu ilhiitaii. if not in 
Sikkim itself (fgj. cit.. vol. ii. p. 2-11;. — (tV. E.) 
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Uraud Lama the post of frontier officer, to watch the " encroach- 
ments ” of the Indian (Government. The attempts of Ur. Hooker, 
Mr. Edgar, and lastly of Sir Eichard Temple, to enter Tibetan 
territory were deseriljed by him as instances of encroachment on the 
part of the Government of India, which he re[>resented as devoting all 
its energies to the invasion of Tibet, and as having been foiled by his 
diplomatic skill and wisdom, aided liy the zealous co-operation of the 
Ujongpon of Khamba and Phari. Un one occasion he even stated t(j 
the Lhasa officials, as a proof of his unshaken loyalty to the Grand 
Lama, that he had refused a })ension of fifty rupees which liad been 
offered to him by the Indian Government for suppl 3 dng information 
respecting the state of affairs in Tibet ! This functionary has, how- 
ever, together with his coadjutor the l>jongpun of Khamba, lately 
fallen into disgrace with the Grand Lama, and has also lost all 
influence at Tashilhunpo. 

The exclusiveness of the Tibetan Government is to be chiefly 
attributed to the hostile and intriguing attitude of the frontier officials 
towards the Lrilish (.Tovernmeiit. Xext to it is the fear of intro- 
ducing sniall-pox and other dangerous diseases into Tibet, where the 
people, being ignorant of the proper treatment of this disease, die in 
great numbers from it. Ueath from small-pox is the most dreaded, 
since the victim is beliex'ed to be immediately sent to hell. Xot the 
least important cause, however, is the fear of the extinction of 
Luddhism by the foreigners — a feeling which prevails in the minds 
of the dominant class, the clergx’. 

llesides jealousx* of foreigners, there is another cause of great 
importance, being connected with the commercial interests of China. 
Peking is eight or ten montlrs’, and Silling (Hsi-ning) four iin.intlis’ 
journey from Lhasa, yet the Tibetans carry on a brisk trade with these 
and other noted cities of China in tea, silk, wooden furniture, and other 
commodities. The Government of Idiasa sends every year two or more 
caravans to purchase goods for the State from the commercial centres 
on the borders of China. An escort of dUO .soldiers accom})aiiies each 
caravan, for it is not unusual for mounted bands of robbers, from 200 
to 300 strong, to attaek the caravans. I5y the opening of the Uarjil- 
ing railway, (Calcutta, where most of the Chinese articles valued in 
Tibet may be easily and cheaply procured, will be brought within 
three weeks' journey of Lha.sa. 

The Tibetans thoroughly appreciate these facilities, ami eveiw 

0 
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TiLetan who has ever visited Darjiliiiy warmly praises our iTOverii- 
ment for makiiiy the Jalep la road. The Chinese Government 
naturally fear tliat with the opening of free intercourse between Tibet 
and India, China will be a great loser so far as her commercial interests 
are concerned. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

RETURN TO TASHILHENPO ANII UGYEX-GVATSO’s VISIT TO THE BONBO 
SANH'TUARY OF RIGYAL SEXHAR. 

The bells of the Jo khaiig were ringing and the great triinqiets of 
Tangye-liiig were summoning the lamas to early morning service, 
when, on June 13, 1 took from the roof of our house a last look at the 
gilded spires and red walls of Putala, and started out for lashilhunpo. 
I noticed near our lodgings a mnnlier of women drawing water from 
a well in rawhide Inickets. The water nf Lhasa is excellent, and 
both abundant and very near the surface, most of the wells being not 
over four feet dee}> ; and this is the reason for the belief that the town 
is over a subterranean lake. 

Arriving at the foot of Chagpori, on the summit of which is the 
College of Surgeons of Til.iet, 1 got off my horse and ascended the hill, 
as I had promised to vi^it an old doctor known us Ainchi Ilivola, who 
was afflicted with cataract. On the way up I was met by one of the 
Amchi’s pupils, who presented me witli a 1‘hatnf/. I was led into 
a nice room containing a few neatly-finished tables, on one of which 
was a cupi full (jf delicate rose-coloured tea of the must delicious 
aroma.’* The ceiling was covered with silk, and satin hangings hid 
the walls, on which hung also pictures of the god of medicine and his 
attendants. 

Amchi IJivohi soon made his apjiearaiice, a man of commanding 
looks and heavily built. He was the I’rincipal of the Vaidurya Tu- 
tsan of Chagpori, and pdiysiciau to the regent. He expressed his 
pleasure at seeing me. and said he had heard mo most kindly spoken 
of lyy the Lhacliam Phala, ami he. would be greatly pleased if I would 

I Fancy (>iir aiitln-r ivftrrf to tlie hsiang jjitn cha udually drunk by Chinese in 
Tekiu;: iiiid elae^^l)elv in the noith. Jasiiiine flowers are dried with the lax, and 
impart to it a stroii^^ and agreeable pertume. — (W. K.) 
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postjioiie iiiv journey to Sliigutse iiiul endeavour t(j cure his disease, 
which he thought curable by an 0 })eration, but he knew of no surgeon 
in Tibet able to perform it. 

1 was pained at my utter inabihty to help him, and told him that 
I would willingly prolong my stay at Lhasa if I had any means of 
curing him, but I had none whatever, and must take my leave. So 
saying, I rose from my seat, and left after the usual leave-takings.^ 

Following the same road by wdiich w'e had come to Lhasa, we 
stopped that night at Xetang. On the 1.5th we reached Falti djong, 
and on the 18th arrived at JJongtse at 10 o’clock at night, and put up 
in Pador’s hoirse. 

Early the following morning 1 went to the monastery, and was 
promptly led to tlie minister's apartment.s, wliere I found him covered 
with small-pox pustules, and hardly able to speak. The Lhachani's 
sun was also ill with the same disease, but convalescing. 

’When the minister fell asleep, I went to the Tung-cheu's room. 
He asked me if I had not met I'hurchung on the road, as he had left 
for Lhasa onlv a week ago carrving inv letters and a shot-gun. As 
to I'gyen-gyatso, he had returned from Lachan with the luggage that 
had been left there, and was now waiting for me at Gyatsoshar, near 
Ishigatse. I remained at Hongtse until duly b, when, in company 
with Phurchung and I’ador, I set out for Gyatsoshar, which place we 
reached the following day, and L'gyeii gave me, to my infinite delight, 
a package of letters from India. 

Ugyen told me that since his return from the Luchaii barrier he 
had been busy collecting plants. He had also carefully kept a diary 
from which I culled the following details, whicii may prove of 
interest. 

One evening a lama friend had called on him, and asked him 
if he would like to meet a Golog from .Vnido. These Golog, his 
friend went on to say, are a nation of luigands living in Anido in 
Eastern Tibet.! Their country is nowhere culti\ ated, but they breed 

* It is straiiut; that our author tells us nothin" of this famous lamasery of Cha"pori. 
Wi' know, however, that it is one of the oldest in Tibet, that the medical school is 
attended by some MOO .students, and that it snjiplies with medicines, most of ■whicli are 
simples collected hy the Lunas themselves, not only Lhasa, hut remote jiarts of Tibet 
and Jluujrolia. 1 have seen remedies houuht at Chaupori Used in the Ts.udam. the 
Koko Xor, and all over Eastern Tibet. — fW. It.) 

t Amdo hein" used here in its broadest sense as including all Xorth-east Tibet, 
rhese (iolok (or (didog) tiade with Kiiiuhum. .Sungpan (in Xorth-west Sze-chiu n). ami 
with the Lhasa country. ■■ At Pherchode (near Xamdjong in T'akpo) many traders called 
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many ponies, -which they nse for making raids on tlie adjacent 
peoples. Their chiefs e-Kaet hlack-mail ('•/(«// ful) from all people, 
and roll all they fall in with, unless they have passports from the 
(iolog chiefs. 

The (hdogs have a few lamaseries, the heads of which come from 
Tashilliunpo, and are appointed for a term of live years, after which 
they return to Ulterior Tibet. J7ot long ago one of these lamas 
returned to Tashilhunpo, after having enjoyed during his sojourn in 
(lologland the conlidence of the people and chiefs. He had amassed 
considerable wealth, and he spent on bis return several thousand 
rupees in entertaining all the Ta.sbilhunpo monks, and in giving them 
presents of money. Two years ago the wife of the tlolog chief, near 
whom he had lived, came to Tashilhunpo on a pilgrimage, and after 
visiting the temple, she expressed a desire to see their former lama, 
but he was nowhere to l»e found, though it was known that he was 
at Tashilhunpo. Among the (lolog people it is customary to greet 
one another with a kiss, and whoever omits the kiss when meeting 
or parting with an acquaintance is considered rude and unmannerly. 

The lama had kissed this lady hundreds of times in her own 
country, but how could he kiss her now before all the monks i and 
particularly as the Panchen rinpoehe was present at Tashilhunpo ; 
how could he hope to escape unpunislied if he committed an act of 
such gross immodesty ? 

The lady, however, before leaving Tasliilhunpo, invited him to 
a dinner, and as soon as she appeared in the room he shut the door 
and greeted her with a kiss on the mouth, and explained to her the 
reason of his failing to see her at tirst, and the embarrassment he 
had felt in approaching her in public.* 

Ugyen’s friend also told him that in the P)ardon district of 
Khams,t when two acquaintances meet they touch each other’s 
foreheads together by way of .salutation. 

The same friend, who had imparted to Ugyen the preceding 
information, told him one day this fable: In times of yore, when 

‘Golokpas’ I’ome with larire lierds of yaks to trade, and annually visit thi^ plane in 
the months of Oetober and November with merehandi.se, chiefly eoiisistinc of sail and 
wool.” ‘Eejiort on the Exploration, from ISnii to ISSb,’ p. S. 

* This is at all events a ”00<l story, but I doubt wdietlier the (tolok, any more th.in 
the Chinese. Moiiools, or other Tibetan tribes, kisS in public — (W. K.) 

t I liave never heard of any district of this name. Tliis mode of saluting is a 
iMohammedan one. — (\V. R.) 
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beasts could talk, a leopard met an ass, and, tliough he had a strong 
inclination to kill him, he was impressed by his strength, of which 
he judged by his loud bray, so he offered him his friendship on 
condition that he would watch his den when he went out in search 
of prey. 

One day the leopard sallied fortli with a mighty roar by way 
of prelude to his day’s work, and forthwith a wild yak rolled down 
the cliff overhanging his den, killed from fright at the sound. When 
the leopjard returned and saw the dead doitij, the ass said he had 
killed it, and stuck out his tongue, smeared with blood, in proof of 
his prowess. 

The leopard Ijelieved him, and promised to help him when the 
time came. One day he told him to go and graze in the meadow 
on the other side of the hill. When the ass had eaten his fill he 
brayed twenty or thirty times in sheer wantonness, and the leopard 
thinking his friend in troulde, ran to liis rescue, but the ass told him 
he was only braying for pleasure. A little while after a pack of 
wolves attacked the ass, when he brayed loudly, calling his friend 
to Ins help ; but the leopard thought that he was only amusing him- 
self, and did not go to hi.s rescue, and the ass was torn to pieces by 
the wolves. 

On the 7th of the eighth moon (June 2d) a grand military review 
was held at Sliigatse, when more than a thousand soldiers were 
present, and there was a sham fight in the presence of the general. 
There are two reviews {raa<j cIii/kihj) every year, one in summer, the 
other in winter ; and besides these there is one whenever the Amban 
visits Sliigatse on a tour of in.spection. 

On June 29 the summer prayer ceremony (or monkmi) was 
celebrated.* All the monks of Tashillmnpo, some three thousand odd, 
assembled at Chyag-tsal-gang. A satin wall or ////a5//«/, lOoO feet 
in circumference, was erected, and inside it was a great State canopy, 
under whicli the Panehen rinpoche’s throne was placed. He was 
unable to lie present, but his stole and mitre were put on the throne, 
and round it thronged the lamas in order of precedence and rank. 
The people of Sliigatse were there, some under tents, others under 
bowers of cypress and willow branches, all amusing themselves 

* Tsougkliapa. the grc.at lama reformer in tlie 14th century, instituted these unniial 
prayer meetin'.;s. The most important one is the “great prayer meeting” (mon-lam 
chrii-po) in tlie early part of the year. — (W. E.) 
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sinking and joking. A mast about 120 feet high ^ras erected, and 
ropes stretched from it to the great Kiku Ijuilding, and on these 
were liung pictures of all the gods of the pantheon. At Shigatse, the 
while, there was racing and military maiiceuvres and drill. 

The following day was sacred to Dipaukara Buddha, and his 
picture was made to occrrpy a prominent place in the exhibition. 
This representation of him was about 100 feet high, and skilfully 
worked in different coloured satins. On either side of it were 
gigantic representations of the Buddha. 

All the lamas and nobles of Shigatse with their families made 
merry under the great tent in the Chyag-tsal-gang. Sumptuous 
dinners, cooked by the best native and Chinese cooks, were served 
to the great personages of Tashilbunpo and of the Government. 
Tlany persons had pitched tents near the great one, and were amusing 
themselves there with their families and friends. I'rom morning to 
evening the deafening music of drums, cymbals, and trumpets never 
ceased. 

Xo one was absent from the fvtc save the Grand T.ama, who, it 
was rumoured, was laid up with small-pox at Tobgyal, where he had 
gone after a visit to the hot springs of Tanag. On either side 
of the great nine-storied building of Kiku, between Shigatse and 
Tashilbunpo, were two huge lions in which men were concealed ; 
these were moved al)out from time to time to the great delight of 
the peojde. 

The next day was the full moon, and was sacred to Sakya Buddha. 
The great pictitre of Dipaukara Buddha was removed, and one of 
Sakya Siiilia, of gigantic size, and surrotmded by all tbe Buddhas of 
past and future ages, took its place. This picture was lirought out 
from the lamasery to the sound of deafening music, and with great 
ceremony. Ten black priests (Nco/jxi), well versed in tantrik rituals, 
conducted a solemn religious service, and were assisted by TOO 
lamas from Tsomaling cliauting hymns. 

In the plain of Gbyag-tsal-gang tbe lamas and people again 
feasted and enjoyed themselves as on tbe previous day. 

On the morrow (July 2) the picture of Sacliya tubpa was dis- 
placed for one of tbe Buddha wlio is to come, Maitreya (or Cliyamba). 
It was brought out and bung up with tbe same cereimuiy as was 
observed on the preceding days. This day Tasbillmiipo was open to 
women, and crowds of them in tbe gayest and richest apparel visited 
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tlie teiiijjle.s and shiiiies. Ugyen estimated the value of the head- 
dress of one lady lie saw at 40,0i>0 rupees. In the evening every 
one went and touched with his or her head the picture of Chvaniba, 
and thus received his blessing.* 

During iny stay at Gyatsoshar I occupied the little pavilion 



A LITTLE GIRL, DAUGHTER OF A TIBETAN NOBLOIAN. 


belonging to the minister, which I have described ])reviously.t The 

* Clanesi' aiitlinrB make mention of a similar festival, held at Lluna yearly, 
beginninjr on the latter part of the second moon (middle irarcli), and lasting for a 
month. Another of like description is held in the sixth moon. See Jour. Bny. 
A^iat. Soc., xxiii. pp. 212, 213, 
t See siijiru, p. 70. 
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flowers in tliu garden wliieli snrrounded it filled tlie air with their 
fragrance ; the tall jioplars, the widespread willows, the fragrant 
junipers, the graceful cedars, all contrihiited to make this place the 
most favoured of all the neighbourhood. 

i\Iy health rapidly improved in these pleasant surroundings and 
genial temperature, and I worked diligently at transcribing works 
of great interest into the ainjai'i character which had, though written 
in Sanskrit, been preserved in the {Ww-rhan) .script of Tilict. Ugyen 



Tlir. *• (FOi'T UANTI) OF TirPT. 


devoted himself to l)otani/ing, extending hi.s excursions to consider- 
able distances, I'inally, to facilitate bringing in his collections, he 
Itought a donkey and a pony for himself to ride. 

July lb was kept as a great holiday, it being tlie ilay on which 
the Buddha first turned the 'Wheel of the Law. The people of 
Shigatse and neighbourhood visited tlie different ehapids and sanc- 
tuaries and thronged in every corner of Tashilhunpo. 

Two days later the Deba .Shikha, of whom I have had so often to 
speak, gave a garden-party to a number of his friends in the garden 
suiTonmling tlie house in whicli 1 was living at CTyatsoshar. There 
were a tlozen men and women ; the former amusc-d themselve' the 
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whole day at archery and f|noits,* in both of which they exhibited 
considerable skill. The same day Vgyen started on a botanizing 
trip, which took him as far as Sakya. 

On July 2ii I returned to I'ongtse, and was pleased to find 
that the Minister had recovered from the small-pox. 1 found the 
Tuug-ehen busy preparing for the ceremony of consecrating a new 
house of the Seng chen,t as the minister is called, now nearly com- 
plete, and built a little to the north of tlie Tsug-la khang temple. In 
the room given me were some five or six hundred balls of luitter of 
about two pounds weight each, and a number of liags of tMcniha and 
wheat flour. 

I had only been here four days when I was req^uested by the 
Chyag-dso-pa of flyantse to visit him and see if I could not do some- 
thing for the complaint from which he had now been suffering for 
some time. The invitation was so pressing that I could not refuse ; 
so 1 set out at once, and was most kindly received by him and his 
family. I remained here until August I:!, when a letter reached 
me from the minister, who was still at Dongtse, asking me to rejoin 
him there at once. This letter of the minister, though written in 
Tibetan, was in the homaii character, which I had taught him to 
write the preceding winter. J 

As I rode back to Dongtse I was greatly struck by the beauty of 
the vegetation : the little pools were frequently covered with lilies, 
and wild-flowers were in full bloom. 

The minister asked me if I would go to Tobgyal and see the 
(Irand Lama, who was desperately ill. He had received a letter from 
him asking for some consecrated pills (/.s-e'-,'//) ; 1 could take this 
medicine along v itli me, and at the same time he would inform the 
Panchen that I was a skilful physician and might be able to cure him. 

Hearing of the desperate condition of the Grand Lama. I naturally 
hesitated to undeitake this commission, and so asked for time for 
reflection. The next day, however, I told the minister that I could 
not venture to wait on the Grand Lama unless he expressed a wish 

* This game is one of tlie very few national games of Tibet, but is probably of 
foreign origin. I have never seen it j>layed in N’orthein or Eastern Tibet. In 
Bhutan the people appear to bo si)eeially skilful at it. — (W, E.) 

t Senri clien is a Cliiiiese title, meaning ‘‘ the Monk Minister.” — fW. R.) 

% Hue, op. cit.. vul. ii. p. 338, tells ns ot the jileaf-ure the Regent of Lhasa found 
ill learning from him the Roman alphabet. I my&elf have found it the one subject 
which never failed to interest Tibetans, lamas, anil laymen. — (W. E.) 
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to see me ; or, at all events, unless f was accompanied by the minister 
himself. He finally decided that he would send the fse-rll by a con- 
fidential servant, and hint in his note acconipanyiug them, that 
perhaps Indian medicines miglit prove beneficial. 

On August 2d and 20, the final ceremonies of consecrating the 
new house built by the minister (and which had been going on for 
the last five days) were begun. The la.st ceremony is called the 
chui-s/'cij* The mask of the godof death (Shinjegyalbo), his weapons 
and armour were hung on a stake stuck close to the firejdace. Then 
bundles of sandalwood were arranged in six heaps, and melted butter 
poured over them to feed the flame ; and a lama, chanting hymns, 
sat opposite each fire. Sesamuiii and barley were scattered about. 
At the termination of the first dav’s ceremony, a dinner was served 
to all the guests and monks. 

The cJiin-griy ceremony on the 2bth was similar to that of the day 
before, and wound up with a long service. In the afternoon the Seng 
chen (the minister) took his po.sition on a raised seat under a spacious 
awning spread on the roof of the and ordered all the 

lamas, carpenters, masons, coppersmith.s, gilders, etc,, to assemble, 
when he distributed presents to them. To the lamas and monks he 
gave silver coins, kliutaij and blankets ; and to the head labourers, 
rugs (tuiiislii), felt hats [Iha/nha), and homespun cloth (ji/finfu). 

On the 28th news reached us that two of the Grand Lama’s 
physicians had run away, another had gone mad, and the fourth was 
without hope or abilit}’ to do anything more for the illustrious patient, 
who had had a severe hemorrhage. 

On the dlst the dreaded event took place, a letter was handed the 
minister announcing the Grand Lama’s death. lie had died on the 
day previous at Tobgyal, or, as it is the custom to say, “ He had left 
this world for repose in the realm of bliss (Deva-chan).'' 

A notice was issued to the people to assume signs of moiiriiing ; 
the women were forbidden to wear their headdresses or any other 
jewellery, and amusements and ornamenting of houses were pro- 
hibited. The people showed signs of deep distress at the untimely 
death of the Lauchen ; some attributing it to the sorrow he had felt 
at the disloyalty of his people, others said he had left this world i m 


* On this ci.remniiy of bunit-ofteriim, chin ‘•aluo,'’ srirj, ‘-to lairn up.” ^ec 

Emil ficlilagintwoit, ' Buildlii'-m in Tibi t,’ p. 24'.l i t sqq. ; and Wadit ll, op. rif., p, 4PS. 
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account of the discourtesy of the 4)alai latna in not inviting him to 
his consecration. 

At Dongtse, wliere I was, the minister was haviii” performed as a 
termination to the ceremonies attending the consecration of the new 
Ijuilding, a grand religious dance in the courtyard of the Clioide. A 
great crowd, all in their holiday attire, was assembled on the roofs 
and balconies of the temple. The dance had but commenced ; the 
minister’s page, who impersonated the herald of the gods, had twice 
fired olf a gun, and had proclaimed the arrival of the four guardian 
deities of the world ; tlie devils and goblins had gone through their 
part of the performance, when the news of the death of the Ctrand 
Lama was made known to the minister. At once the dance was 
stopped, and the dancers and the crowd rapidly dispersed. 

On September 3 it was reported to me that the Chinese commander 
of Shigatse had flogged several of the Grand Lama’s servants for not 
having told him of the gravity of their ma.ster’s illness. One of the 
physicians of the Panchen had been severely beaten, and the other 
medical attendant was found dead shortly after the Grand Lama had 
breathed his last. I thanked God I had not consented to the 
minister’s proposal to go and attend the Grand Lama ' 

On the Gth Lgyen returned to liongtse from his trip to Sakya, and 
from his journal I take the following facts, which may be of 
interest : — 

He had started, as previously stated, on July 21, and on the 
23rd crossed to the left bank of the Tsang-po near Tashi-gang, and 
camped in the valley of Tang-pe. Thence he and his companion, a 
Mongol lama by the name of Cho.s-tashi, went to the Tanag district, 
where a fine rprality of pottery is manufactured.'" They could not 
get lodgings anywhere, so afraid were the people that they might 
introduce small-pox among them, coming as they did from the 
infected city of Shigatse. 

On July 26 they crossed the Tanag Tong chu by an iron suspen- 
sion bridge, and, travelling westward, stopped for the night in the 
lamasery of Tubdau. Leaving Tubdau on the 2Sth, the travellers 
reached, after a march of twelve miles in a nortlierly direction, the 
famous hot springs of P)urchu-tsan. A circular wall of stone encloses 
a portion of the spring.s, and hero the Grand Lama takes his baths. 
The place where he camps is .surrounded by a low turf wall. The 

* See supra, p. 6(5. 
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Grand Lama hud recently taken the baths, hut it was su]i[iesed 
that the water yods (or luiifas) had in some way or other heeii 
olleiided, as the water had hut a>tLCravate(l his eeniplaint. To 
propitiate these hi a hundred lamas liad been employed here until 
within a few days conduetiipy religious services. In and near these 
springs are numerous black snakes which, though they are said to he 
venomous, do no harm to either man or beast. They enter houses in 
the neighhouring villages, hut no one ever thinks of hurting them. 

The next day they en^ssed the Je!i la and sto})ped for the night at 
the village of Keshong, hut again they could not get lodgings. On 
the doth the\' reached the old village of Sliendar ding,* near which 
is situated the i'amous Lonbo monastery of Iligyal .Shendar, L'gyen 
visited this lamasery the following day, and represented himself 
as a Louhu froju Sikkim (.m a pilgrimage to the sanctuaries of Bonho 
Shenrab mivo, the chief deity of this religion. He expressed a 
desire to give a general tea (nuiiii/ ja) to the monks, iiresented the 
manager five tunha for the imrpose, and it was arranged that the 
entertainment should take place on the morrow. 

In the mean time he was sliown about the tem^de. In the con- 
gregation Iiall the priests were reading the Bonho scriptures. In the 
chapel of the ujiper story he noticed among the images of the various 
gods of the Bun pantheon that of Sakya Buddha. 

The next day the hiciikj jn took place There were about thirty 
monks {ilahuh) present,t and, on inpuiriug why there were so few, 
L"gyen was told that a large number of monks who are natives of 
Khams Gyui'ong had gone to the Chang-tang' | to look to the interests 
of the Bon church there. 

Hgyen, in company with the head priest then visited the 

gloomy cha}iel.s of the monastery, only lighted by torches and butter- 
fed lamps, where he saw a number of curious pictures and tapestries 
on which were represented various terrifying gods. After this he 

* Dukj means sometliing like village.” It i» a \ery cnmmun termiuutiuu tu names 
of plaeeri throughout Tlket. — (W, K.) 

f Daha^ ur Draha. is the name .ij)pliecl to all lumas irresj>eetivi^ of rank The word 
laDia is only used when speaking of seme high dignitury in the eliurcli, or of a ijeloinj, 
or priest.” — (AV. li.) 

X The (lyade country, which extends from the high-road from Xagehukhu to 
H>i-ning in Kansu and tuChamdo, is not under the lule (d Llui'^a. it is a purely llonho 
country. I traversed this region from west to ea&t in Khtims G \ iiroiig refer^ 

to the Ciiin chuan. a small region on the Upper Tu-tuug river, in Xortli-.vest Sze-chuen, 
where this religion has many adherents. — (W. R,) 
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was presented to the liip;h priest, Je Kluidub rinpoche, who received 
him most kindly. He was a man of sixty-eiicdit years of age, but 
strong and hearty. He explained to Ugyeii ^■arious points of the 
“ black water ’’ (e/udi-itar/) my.steries of lionisin, and lent him some 
books to read, a number of which Ugyen made copies of.* 

Tire Eigyal Sendar monastery is said to hat e been erected on the 
site of an ancient Bon temple, called Darding sergo tamo, and was 
built several hundred year.s before Tashilhunpo ; and was sacked by 
the Jungar ^Mongols in the iTth century. When they demolished the 
chapel, the Bon high piiiest hurriedly concealed the sacred trea.sures 
and scriptures, written in silver on dark blue tablets, in the deep 
recesses of a cavern, and hence the sacred writings of the Bonbo are 
now in a confused state. The church furniture aud other refpiisites 
of rvorship in the monastery are extremely ancient. Among them 
are the huge tambourines {shaiiR), and gigantic cymbals made of the 
liiiest bell-metal, paintings repu'esenting the Seven Heroic Saints 
(rao-rah dan), numerous old tapestries, and several volumes of scrip- 
tures written in silver and gold on thick dark-blue (card) boards. 
The roof of the great hall of congregation is supported by forty- 
two p)illars, six feet apart, and all around the monastery are line- 
looking rjio/int, iiii'iidoiRi, and cairns, which visitors are allowed to 
circumambulate from right to left, instead of from left to right, as do 
Buddhists. When questioned respecting the reason for this custom, 
the pu’iests replied that salutation, eircumamhulation, and the chanting 
of iiiOiitrii being intended by the sages as processes to sanctify the 
body, speech, and mind, they did not at all benefit the divinity. It is, 
therefore, immaterial how and which way one salutes and circumam- 
bulates the sacred things, but it is the established usage of the Bon 
community to circulate from right to left.| 

The Bon monastery of Shendar is now in the joint possession 
of the four powerful members of the family of Shen-tsang. Though 
they are laymen, having wives and children, yet being the descendants 
of Shenrab ilivo, the illustrious founder of the Bon religion, they are 
venerated as lamas. The mother of the two leading memliers of this 
family was the elder sister of Sikvung, the late Bajah of Sikkim. 

* The preaeiit ISoubc. religion it. lianlly ilistinguisliable from Tii)etan Btiddhism. 
except in a few peculiar rever.-nln of lanniist euhtoms. and in the mimes of tlie god.s. 
See ‘ [.and of the Luma'.' p. tilT. Schiefner, S.iriit Chnndia, aud Laufer have published 
traiiBlatmns and texts of some Bonbo works. — (W. R.) 

t Not a very intelligible or satisfactory explanation. See Waddell, ap. cit . p 2.S7 
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The late Paiiclien rinpoche was the nephew of these lirothevs, in 
eonsepiience of which they are addressed by the people as Kn-shajuj, 
“ lioyal Maternal Uncle.” The late Grand Lama was of pure Bunbo 
stock, and the two families from which he sprang are known by the 
names of Sheii-lug and Tn-lug. People inc[uire with wonder why 
the vice-regent of Buddha in the tlesh should have been born in the 
family of Shenrab Mivo, the heretic. Some disaffected Tibetans were 
even in the habit of ridiculing this Grand Lama by calling him the 
offspring of Bon heretics. 

In the monastery are two sections of monks, called respectively 
the Tibetan Association {Bml Ichiim-isa/i.) and the Khams Association 
(Kliaiiiki Iham-kciii), the latter being the most numerous. The 
officers consist of one priest for the grand congregation tO//i-'Gc), two 
discipliners (Choi-fitns), two church directors (Oclkior), two general 
managers (Chi-ni/ir). and two chapel-keepers ( Abi-zp/C/’). 

"While conducting service the monks dress like the Gelugpa 
monks of Tashilhunpo. Tliey wear tall mitre-shaped yellow caps, and 
a vellow cloak covering the bodies. The ordained monks hang the 
cJudi-liir/, or badge of celiliacy,* from their waist-bands like the 
Buddhist monks, and wear red serge boots. They are not allowed to 
wear anything that is l.dne, green, black, or white. During their 
residence at the monastery they wear the church costume, composed 
of the bhunL-tnh and tojujii,'\ and red boots made according to the Bon 
fashb Jll. Md leii they enter the congregation hall for service they 
leave their boots at the dour. The cost of the tea drunk during the 
services is borne for the most part by the Shen-tsang family. The 
monastery is maintained by a small eiidownient, supplemented liy 
the donations and subscriptions paid by the Bon community of Chang,; 

The monks of the Khams Association, numbering about forty, go 
annually during the summer to conduct religious services in the 
houses of the Bon people of Chang. In tlie winter they remain in 
the monastery. During divine service the monks are allocved to 
drink as much tea as they like, there being no restriction in this 
resiiect, as in the great Buddhist monasteries. 

The little water-bettle carried by icelougs, and with wliieli they moiatcu their 
mouthri in the forenoon when they are not allowed to eat or ilrink. Waddell, ojy. '-it.. 
201.— (W. E.) 

t The Sham-fah is a plaitetl p«'tticoat of red jmlo; it is woin hy all lamas. The 
tftii'in is the upper shawl. 

j By which he means, I suppose, the Chang tang Bonbos of Gyade. — ( V\' li ) 
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The lamas here are divided into two sects, which dil'l'er sliylitly in 
their vows. In the one called Shen-tang srung-lug, a man may take 
vows when sixty years of age; while in the other, called Shen-tsang 
lug, he must take the vows of abstinence and piety as soon as he has 
finished his final clerical examinations. The higli priest, or Je Kadub 
rinpoche, Yung-drung gyal-tsan by name, administers vows and 
ordains monks. 

The rules of moral discipline, called Uti-ifKj, written on a broad 
sheet of [lasted daphne [laper, are posted in a conspicuous position 
in the monastery. When an ordained monk is found guilty 
itf violating these rules, and particularly those of chastity, he is 
immediately [uiuished and expelled from the monastery. Such 
[lunishments are, however, comnuitable into tines, such as the [lay- 
ments of money to the lama who ordained him, and [iroviding enter- 
tainment and presents for the other monastic authorities and the 
members of the congregation. 

The marriage ceremonies of the IJonbo are the same as those of all 
other Tibetans ; .so also the funeral rites, although some communities 
throw their dead into rivers and lakes.* After death the body is 
kept in the house twenty-four hours, after which it is removed to the 
tem[)le or monastery. On the fourth day the ornaments and clothe.s 
worn by the deceased are placed before the gods, and prayers offered 
to them to take charge of his .soul. At the end of the ceremony the 
corpse is removed to the cemetery, where it is cut into pieces to be 
devoured by vultures and dogs.t 

Ugyen left Shendar ding on August .1, and stop[ied at noun at the 
hot springs of Lang[)ag, where the Tashi lama has a temple-like house 
in charge of an officer. The water is .so hot that meat can be cooked 
in it in half an hour. 

Proceeding thence they came to Xon chu, where he .saw the 
Xon chu lama rinpoche, who made many impuries about Calcutta, 
the railways, telegraphs, and telephones of which he had heard 
travellers speak. He him.self, he said, hail invented a telephone, and 
was just then engaged in making a new instrument with which he 

This is also done amoDir Buddhists, as in the Palti lake country. See supra, }>. J 
t Mourcroft, * Travels.’ ii. (IS, refers to Bonbo lumas when lie describes the lamas of 
Fin (in Ladak i, who allow their hair to grow and become matted, and wh(f wear black. 
Xain Siugh makes mention of the Bonbo country of Xorth Tibet, which he calls “the 
Ombo, or Pembo country,” Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, xlvii. p. Iu7.— 
(W. E.) 
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would 1)6 aide to communicate with people at a distance by means of 
strokes of a hammer.* He was also mo.st curious to know about 
illuminating gas. 

The next day b gveu again called on the lama, who asked many 
questions about the resources of India, its government, commerce, 
laws, etc., and as Ugyen replied he noted down all he heard. 

Taking leave of the lama the same day, tlie travellers reached 
llag’-tso ferry, where they crossed the Tsaiig-po in a rudely constructed 
boat, in which men and animals were ferried acro.s.s. They halted for 
the night at Tondub ling, in the district of Jerong. They were unable to 
gain admittance to any house, and had to pass tlienigditin a sheepfold. 

The next day they came to Phuntso ling, where there is a lamasery 
with five hundred inmates. This was formerly the seat of tlie 
Taranath lama, and from here he went to Urga in Mongolia. Mgyen 
^■isited the cave where Taranath once lived as an ascetic. He also 
saw the printing-house of the Phuntso ling lamasery, which contained 
printing blocks for many valuable historical works. 

Two roads lead to Sakya from this place, one liCi Tondub ling, 
tlie other by way of Lhartse. The travellers followed the latter, 
which is the shortest, arriving at Lhartse on August Itt Shakar 
djongjf Hgyeu learnt, can he reached from Lliartse in a day. Tlie 
monks of , Shakar are noted for their wealth, much of which is 
acquired by buying gold. 

Lhartse castle p(/b/u/)ison a fine eminence overlooking the Tsaiig- 
po. It is the chief place of trade of Pepper Tsang. Its monastery used 
to contain one thousand lamas, hut now tlie number is considerably 
smaller. Some distance from Lliartse is the famous monastery of 
Xnmring, whose monks are noted for their great learning. 

Proceeding by way of Tana and Lasa, I gyen and his companions 
reached Sakya on the ITtli, and put up in a house heloiigiiig to the 
chief of the chq/ dejiartmeut. There is a gnud market in this town, 
hut with the exceiition of meat, all articles of food are dearer than at 
Shigatse. Xo good fgamha could be bought, and straw and hay were 
very dear, a tunl-a for a basketful of not over five pounds weight. 

Sakya is a notorious place for thieves and all kinds of had 

* I bavL' beard nf Chinese e’aim.s to the discovery of tlie tedejiboiie, but never before 
of Tibetan. I taney the lama had beard of the Morse transttiitter, wbieb may have 
been taken for a little hammer struck on a board. — (^W. II I 
t Visited by tJgyeu-gyatso in ISS.f. 

P 
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characters, and the cattle have to he locked up at uight in the stables 
and sheep-pens. 

The next day, being the anniversary of the birth of Feme 
Chyungnas (Padina Sanihhava), a grand religious dance took place 
in the courtyard of the temple, in the presence of the five surviving 
members of the royal Khon family of Sakya, who sat on chairs on 
a raised dais under a large Chinese umlirella, with attendants carry- 
ing the rjijul-tsan or banners, and the sceptre. 

Eighty gaudily dressed dancers (clujampa) danced the day long 
to the music of clarionets, trumpets, kettle-drums, tambourines, and 
cymbals, stopping only occasionally to partake of tea. When they 
finally stopped they carried off with them on their shoulders fjuantities 
of hh atari flung to them by the audience. 

This dance, called the ‘'club dance” {phvrpai lit cluimn), was 
performed in celebration of the birth, from a lotus flower in the lake 
of Dhanakosha, of the sage Uddayaui. Two Timpon and a dozen 
policemen kept the great crowd in order with tlreir whips. 

When the ceremony (rf the day was over, the heir apparent of the 
Sakya Pauchen took his seat in the muidan in front of the great 
temple, and gave his blessing {cltyrBj icang) to all who approached. 
Pgyen visited the same day the famorrs library, where he saw many 
manuscripts written in gold, the pages some six to eight feet long 
and three or four feet broad.* Oir the board which covered these 
A-ohrmes Avere painted in gold and silver the images of innumerable 
Buddhas. There AA-ere also many books in Chinese, dating back to 
the early years of the Christian era. 

The next day another kind (jf dance, called the dsa-nag, or “black 
hat ” dance, Avas performed in the court of the residence of Gong-sa. 
There Avere about eighty dancers. SeA'enty kept up the dance con- 
tinually, AAEile the ten remaining took refreshnrents. They danced 
AA'ith much grace, the movements of their arms and hand.s being 
especially curiorrs. 

On August 17 Ugyen left Sakya, and travelling Ijy AA’ay of 
Lhadong, Shong-mar-tse, the Pa la and Chiblung, reached Dobta on 
the 20th. t This latter locality he found A'ery poor, the people liAung 

* Oiir author farther on (p 241) says that these volumes are about six feet loug by 
eighteen inches broad. This appears more likely. The age of the Chinese books is 
certainly greatly exaguerated. — (AV. R.) 

t Dob-tha jong of the map. Our author passed through it when returning to 
Darjiling, see infra, p. 244. 
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in great squalor. The country is rocky and barren, yet the peasants 
have to give half the produce of their fields to the Sikkim Eajah. 

Leaving Dobta, Ilgyeu came to the Tsonio tel-tung, (U- “ Mule’s 
Drink Lake,” which he went around, keeping it to his left, an heretical 
action according to Buddhist ideas. 

Stopping at hTaring for the night, he then passed through Tagnag 
and reached Targye on the 24th,* Xear here is the Dora chu-tsan 
(“Hot Springs”), in the neighbourhood of which lie saw several 
carpet looms, on which excellent rug.s, called tuni-Ai, were being 
made by women, who showed great taste in designing patterns. 

Leaving Targye the travellers passed without any incidents 
through Kurina, Kyoga, Labrang-dokpa, and Luguri Jong,! and 
reached Shigatse about noon on August 29. 

L'gyen remained at Shigatse for seven days, drying the plants he 
had collected on his journey, and observing the different incidents 
which took place after the death of the Grand Lama. 

The day after the Grand Lama’s death, he and a friend had gone 
to Tashilhunpo to perform their devotions, but were refused ad- 
mittance. Ko outsider was admitted into the lama.sery, the inmates of 
which were now not allowed to see any one or leave the monastery. 

As they were coming back they passed in front of the palace of 
Kun-khyab ling, and .saw a large pack of hounds and nia.stiffs, which 
the Panchon kept for hunting ; for, though his sacred character 
forbade him shooting animahs, he could indulge in this other form of 
sport. 

While in the palace of Phuntso phodang, the lama's favourite 
residence, and where they were allowed to enter, an officer from the 
Labraug attached seaLs on everything belonging to the deceased, and 
on all the doors of the principal rooms in Kuu-khvab ling. 

The next day there was a report that the lama had come to life 
again, and every one was thanking the gods; the tsomla vendors on 
the market-place were throwing handfuls of their ware heavenward 
as offerings to the gods who had restored their Grand Lama to them. 

The Dingpon of Shigatse .said, in the hearing of Pgveii, that last 
year, when the Government of Lhasa had consulted the oracle of 
Lhamo sung-chvongma, it had foretold great calamities for 'Tibet, 

* About five miles from Kbamba djong. — (W. E.) 

t Tlie same road followed bv him and Cliandr.a Das wlien going to Shicatse.— 

OV. B.) 
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These were inevitable, in view of the perversity of the people who no 
longer had faith in the gods, but let themselves be led by demons in 
human shape. 

Witchcraft was steadily increasing, he said, and in every village 
there were those who said they were in communion with devils. An 
edict had been issued forbidding witchcraft and fortune-telling. It 
was found that under the castle of Sliigatse itself there were fifteen 
witches {pna/ud jonnn). The.se had been brought to trial, and had 
been submitted to an examination whicli required them to describe 
the contents of several chests filled with a variety of things. Pour 
alone were able to answer, the others were flogged and then released 
on condition that they should give up imposing on the public credulity 
and would furnish l)onds for their good hehaviour. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

I'L’XEKAL IJi' THE PAXi'HEX 1;IX1'(J(,'HE. VI«IT TO THE G1!EAT 

LAMASERY' OF >AMVE AXD TO YAELFXG. 

Ox ►September 19 the Tiiinister left Eongtse, ami I despatched 
Ugyen once more to the Piigyal Shendar monastery to obtain further 
information on the JBonbos and their religion. I myself went to 
Oyantso, where I was most kindly received by the Cliyag-dso-pa 
and his family. 

The Chyag-dso-pa of Oyantse has under his superintendence a 
large rug and blanket factory in which about ninety women are 
kept constantly employed, some picking the wool, some dyeing it, and 
others weaving. The />u, or “dye plant,” grow.s in rocky soil and is 
collected by the Dokpas. It .supplies a beautiful yellow colour. The 
leaves only are used in dyeing."' 

The people employed in this factory are kept under the strictest 
discipline. One day one of the women who wa.s late beginning her 
work, was whipped by order of the Chyag-dso-pa. A boy caught 
stealing wool was also punished in the same way and imprisoned for a 
fortnight. I was rather surprised at seeing the Chyag-dso-pa thus 
taking the law in his own hands ; but ho told me that the Covernment 
allowed great laudholder.s like his master, the Shape Pliala, judicial 
power over their own serfs. I may here note that the pastoral tenants 
on this, and probaljly all other estates, pay the owners every year two 
pounds of ljutter for every she yak they ow n, and twci pounds of wool 
for every sheep. 

Cn ."^e[itember -o, corresiiondiug to the Idih of the Sth moon, 
haiwest Ijegan. This day was .selected as it was a very lucky 

* It is a sliiub {Sytuplocnn) common m Sikkim See Hooker. ‘ Iliiuiilayan .Touriials,’ 
ii tl. Tan (or Tsna) is not. I Ldieve, the Tibetan name of the plant, liut only means 
‘■aye."-(W H) 
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one. All the people turned out for the work, and I went to the roof 
of the castle to watch the reapers. While working they sang hymns 
and offered the gods bunches of barle^g peas, and wheat, as ttrst- 
fruit offerings. 

Ugyen returned from his trip on the 1st of October. 

On September 13 (25 ?), the day of the full moon, while he was 
still at Shigatse, the dead Grand Lama was brought from Tob-gyal 
to Tashilhunpo. First of all came a crowd of people on foot, followed 
by about a hundred men on ponies. After these came the officials of 
Labrang, followed by the chiefs, nobles, and high officials of Tsaiig, 
all on horseback. Behind them was carried the sedan containing the 
remains of his holiness, the Panchen riiipoche. The sedan was 
followed by the Chinese garrison, consisting of fifty soldiers. The 
lamentations of the people increased as the procession approached, 
and Ggyen said ho cried like a child. Some prayed loudly, looking 
towards heaven : “ God and saints ordain that our beloved protector 
{Ijah-goinj), may soon return to this world for the good of all living 
beings.” No bells were rung, and the procession passed on in solemn 
silence, all, laymen and nionk.s, dressed in dark red apparel, without 
any ornaments. When the procession entered Tashilhunpo, the sedan 
chair was placed on the State altar, in the Hall of Departed Saints. 
On the follosving day L'gyen went to make his obeisance to the dead 
Lama. He found the body (Jai-^'or) wrapped in Lhafag-n, and placed in 
a sitting posture. It was very small, bearing no proportion to the 
stature of the Lama when living. Llgyen was told that this was the 
result of the embalmment.* 

The same day the period of summer retirement (yur-ziaa) for monks 
came to an end. It was observed as a holiday by the people : there 
was racing and other sports, and all the people, lamas, men, women, 
and children bathed together in the Nyang chu. The only sign of 
mourning still oljserved this day was keeping the windows of the 
houses in town and at Tashilhunpo .shut. 

On the 17th Itgyeu reached Shendar ding, where he put up in the 
house of a man whose wife had just been confined. A woman in 
Tibet, as in India, is held to be unclean (Ja/al ’di) for a month after her 
confinement, at the expiration of which time certain religious 
ceremonies are performed for her purification. 

* See infi a, p. 256 ; tlie details there given du not ijuite agree with what he says on 
this occasion — (W. It.) 
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Ugyen reiiiiuneil in this place until the 2Gth, and obtained I'roui 
the high priest of the lamasery much valuable information bearing on 
the theology and history of the Bon religion. He also copied many 
valuable works on these subjects, which were obligingly put at his 
disposal by the lama.^' 

Ha\iug' been prevented when at Lhasa, as previously narrated, 
from going to the celelirated monastery of Samye, the most ancient 
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and famous, probably, of all Tibetan lamaseries, I now endeavoured 
to make arrangements for this much longed-for trip. I sent Lgyen 
to Dougtse, after his return from his trip to Shendar ding, to try and 
get a guide ; but he failed, as rumours had got abroad that I was a 

* Onr author u'ives several pages of text on the ethics, etc., of the Bonbo, but they 
are so technical tliat I have been obligeil to omit them. The Bonbo terminol )gy U'>ed 
by him is pr.icticdUy the same as th.it of the lamas. He tells us tint the Buibu are 
divided into six sects, the most popular of which n the Tu lug, to which the people of 
the Cuang tang and Gy.ide btdong. The Sheii-taang lug is the second in iinportanco- 
See also supra, 20S. — (NV, B.) 
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British employe, and Idinrchuiig was accused of having lirought me 
into Tibet in violation of the express orders of the Xepal Dnrbar. 

In view of these disturbing rumours, I lefi Gyaiitse on October d, 
and returned to Tashilhunpo, where I was rejoined on the loth by 
Phurchung, who had been sent with letters to India in August. 

I now decided to send P'gyen back to India with the botanical and 
other collections he had made, while I would visit Samye, and the 
Lhokha country south of it. He bought ten yaks for a hundred 
rupees, and pack saddles, and engaged Lachung men to accompany 
him to Kliainba djong. He started on the 17th, while Phurchung and 
1 returned to Gyantse, arriving there on the IStli. 

The people were now busy threshing their barley — cows, their 
muzzles covered with wicker baskets, treaded it out, and were kept 
to their work by two boys. 

The L'hyag-dso-pa lent me a man to guide me to Samye and the 
south country (Lhokha) ; his name was Gopon. He told me he 
was ready to start at any time, for his brother (jiauido pnii, “joint 
brother ”), as he called him, had now returned from Shigatse, and he 
could leave his wife. These two men had, though not related, one 
wife between them, and the three of them got on very well together. 

On October 21 I finally started for .Samye, and followed, as 
far as the ruined village of Ping-la, the high road to Lhasa 1 
had travelled over earlier in the year. There is but one family now 
living in this once pro.sperous place. The.se poor people earn a 
precarious livelihood by making ])ottery. A concave wooden pan is 
used for the purpose, in which the pots are shaped wdth a piece of 
wood or the lingers, by turning the pan or mould around with the 
hand. This is the usual method employed in Tibet. 

Leaving Ping-la, we travelled through the fine pasture-lauds 
adjoining the Yamdo tso, and over desolate highlands with an 
occasional stump of a junii)er or cedar tree, till we reached the village 
of Ta-lung, famous, as its name implie-s,"*^ for the number and breed of 
its ponies. Around the village the land is cultivated, and show'ed 
evidence of great industry on the part of the people. 

We at first failed to secure a night’s lodgings in any of the houses 
of the village, for tlie people took us for Lhopa or Bhutia, of whom 
they stand in great dread, as they frcapiently make raids on this 
district ; but we were so fortunate in the end as to secure the good- 

* Tti, ‘'horse;” “valley.” <_)n the n.iiuu Yumdok tso, see Journ. BuMli. 

'I'ut. Sor. ol' India. IV. Vt. 111. i>.t — (W. E.) 
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will cf a lama of the luoiiastery, who got a friend of his to admit us 
to his house. 

The next day (October 24) we resumed our journey li}’ daylight, 
and crossing the Shaiidung cliu bay of Lake Yamdo, followed along 
the base of the steep hills which overhang its shores. 4Ve got sight, 
on tlie way, of the Chong-khor monastery,* from which come all the 
aiaclLi Ihamo dancers and mimes, t some of whom annually visit 
Darjiling. Passing the Pivotag river some eight miles north of the 
Djong of tlie same name, we ascemled a ridge, from the top of which 
we saw the villages of Yurupe, Ke-iitag, and Ivhyunpodo. The 
country was everywhere thinly populated ; but large numbers of yaks, 
donkeys, .slice}), and goats were grazing about. 

AYe stopped at the village of Shari, prettily situated between the 
Yhrmdo and a little sweet-water lakelet, and put up in the rnaai Ihn 
IJiiUKj, the centre of which was taken up by a great prayer-wheel about 
six feet high and three feet in diameter. An old man lived here 
whose sole occupation was to turn the wheel. 

The next morning we crossed a low hill, tlie Kabu la. and, skirting 
the northern extremity of the Pombujalake, reached by eleven o'clock 
the village of Jlelung,): thus called from the tire {me) stones found in 
the valley {haii/) in which it is situated. 

After a short halt at Melung, we resumed our march, the country 
opening a little as we advanced, and villages ami hamlets becoming 
more numerous. That night we stopped at Khamedo, where there 
live about a hundred families. 

AYe were off by sunrise, and })assing some distance to the north of 
the large villagii of Ling,§ wliere the Djongpon of the Yamdo district 
reside, we soon after found ourselves in the broad pasture-lauds of 
Karnioling, here some ten miles broail, where hundreds of ponies, 
belonging to the Lhasa Government, were seen grazing. 

A\’ e ate our breakfast at Shabshi, and then, passing through the 
hamlet of Tauta,|j we l.iegan the ascent of the Tib la, which marks in 
tliis direction the boundary between the Yhrmdo and Lhokha districts, 

Tlie Choi-kiiur-t»e of the map. — (W. R.) 

t Certain dancers represent the celesti.rl musicians or hinnara. called in Tibetan 
mi Itnm-chi. These are probably wliat S. C. D refers to. Ri-o-tag Jong of the maji 
-(W. E.) 

X Probably Xyeuia lung of the maji. — fW. K.) 

§ Called I.oli-bii Jong oii the inajis. — (W K j 

,i Taiig-da of the maps. — (W. It.} 
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ami from the top of which 1 had a iiiagiiificeiit \ie\v of the whole lake 
country, the like of which I have seen nowhere in the Hinialavus. 

The difficulties attending the descent of the Tib la were infinitely 
greater than those of the ascent, and the violence of the wind made 
it difficult even to stand erect. By five o’clock we reached the 
village of Tib, where there are about ten houses, around which grow 
a few stunted willows. The villagers were busy treading out their 
harvest with their cattle, and their merry songs, wafted by the night 
wind, fell pleasantly on my ears till I dropped asleep. 

Tib is under the authority of the Gongkhar Djongpon, who, with 
his two lama assistants, or Tsc-duwj, usually resides in the neighbour- 
ing town of Tosnam-gyaling. 

Oduhcr 27. — Our road led us down the course of the Tib chu. 
The valley was covered with willows (here called lujauxiianisluivj, or 
“ mourning trees ”), cypresses, junipers, and a species of silver fir, 
and though the way was stony, it was pleasant on account of the 
forest growth through which it led. 

"VV e reached Tos nam-gyaling djong * early in the afternoon. 
This place is celebrated for the serge and broadcloth manufactured 
here. The Tib chu, as it flowed through the town between low 
banks covered with flowers, and the tall poplars and walnut trees 
surrounding the liigh, well-lmilt houses, gave this place a most 
attractive appearance. IVe met here a party of Horba f with a 
caravan of yaks laden ^vith salt, which they had brought from the 
north for sale in this country. 

Before reaching the town we passed by the little nunnery of 
Peru, and shortly after leaving it we came to the large lamasery of 
Toi Suduling, with about five hundred monks of the Gelugpa sect. 

We stopped for the night at Ivhede-sho,j; a small town with two 
castles, and situated near the Tsang-po. The town looks like a 
fortress, with its old-fa.sliioued solid houses, its narrow streets, the 
Dombu choskhor, or lamasery, with encircling walls painted 1flue and 
red, and an old monastery on top of the hill commanding the town. 

It seemed to be a prosperous pfiace ; there were flower gardens 

* Ton namgyalling Jonsr of the map=. Altitude 12,430 feet. — (tV. E.) 

t Tibetans from Xortli-east Tibet. Tluh^e were mor** probably Chnngpa from the 
Chang tang, for the Horba do not bring salt to Central Tibet. — (W. E.) 

I Kedeslio Jor.g of the maps. A. Iv., who passed through it the same year, only a 
fortnight before our author, calls it Chitisbin Jong. He says there are about a thou- 
sand houses in it. — * Report on the Explor. made by A, K,/ p. 84. — (W. R.) 
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iind groves of trees, and in nearly every window and doorway flowers 
were growing in pots. Two Xyerpa are stationed here, who administer 
the town and su})ervise the niauufactiire of serge and cloth for tlie 
Italai lama and Panchen rinjmche. 

The next morning we passed through two miles of soft sand, and 
tinally came to the mighty Tsang-po, and after much shouting to the 
hoatuieii on the farther side to bring over their junk (Jndtjvi)* and 
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after a coU]ile of hours waiting in the cold and fog. it came slowly 
across, rowed by three women and two men, who sang lustily as thev 
2iulled. 

The river is here about half a mile broad, very deeji, but witli a 
sluggish current. We were soon landed at the Dorje-tag ghat, where 
we paid a tanka for each of our ^lonies, and five luriiia (^or two 

Shanpa ineuub ** buutiuaii.^’ not boat. — (W U.) 
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annas) for each man as ferry charges. The ferry belongs to the 
Dor] e-tag lamasery near by, one of the oldest and holiest of the 
Myingiiia sect. The inearuate lama who rules this lamasery died 
about a year and a half ago, hut he has reappeared recently in the 
flesh at Darchendo.* This convent is at the foot of a range of hills 
which stretches along the river to beyond Samye, and a large grove 
extends from near it to the high road. 

We stopped for tiflin on the river bank, where I noticed the 
ground covered with fish-bones and shells. Cfopou told me that all 
the small fry which the people of this country catch are used to 
manure the fields with, as they are too Ijony to eat. 

Gopon, who, by the way, was a most locpiacious fellow, told me 
while we drank our tea that when a new-born child dies in this 
country the Ijody is packed in an earthenware jar or wooden box, 
and is thus kept in the storeroom, or hung from the ceiling of its 
parents' house. f In Upper Tibet the body is usually kept on the 
roof with a little turret built over it ; though the people who cannot 
afford to do this keep it also hung from the ceiling, the face turned 
upwards. 

The road now led over sand hillocks and spurs of rock, in some 
places close to the edge of tlie river, where great care was necessary 
in getting the i)unies along. 

We stopped at Tag, behind which rise the forest-covered moun- 
tains, and where we got cpiarters in a fine new house, and were made 
most comfortable by the owners. 

The next day we were off before sunrise, and after a few miles 
through heavy sand, came to Songkarj: with about two hundred 
houses, and around which grow walnut, willow, peach, poplar, and 
other varieties of trees. It i.s said that Prince Lhawang, son of 


* Ta-cliien-lu, on the border of Sze-clmen. The Dorje-tag (Rdo-rje brag) lamu'ery 
huri given its name to a ^^ect. fc?ee AVaddell, op. cit.., 7d. 

t This seems to be the same custom as ohtaius in Eistern Tibet, where all corpses 
are kept until the crops have been reaped, and then either fed to vultures, burnt, 
ot otherwise disposed of. ‘ Land of the Lamas.* p. 2SG. The text is not quite 

clear, for it does not state whether or not the corpses are kept permanently in the houses 
of the parents. — (W. li.) 

J Called Tsong-ka on the maps. All thi-a route was again gone over by L'u’yen- 
gyatso in 18S3. See ' Report on Explorations from 1 S.j 0 to 1886.’ p. 28 et sqq. He says 
(p. 2b) that the river at Taong-ka is over a mile broad. King Me a'^tsoms was the 
father of Tisrong detsan. of whom our author has ao often uccuaion to speak. He 
leigued o\er Tibet in the hitter half of the seventh century, a u. — (W R.) 
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King Me agtsoms, was drowned liere, and the king, furioirs at the 
river gods for having caused the death of his heir, ordered the river 
to he whipped. The were terrified when they learnt the order, 

and repairing to the king, told him that if he would forbear, they 
would show him many good omens. ’Tis for this that this place is 
also called Songkar for Zuiigkharl lha-tag, or “ Zimgkhar of the gods’ 
omens.’’ 

Xear the village jmsses the road to Lhasa hv the Songkar la and 
Deeheii,’^ over which a great deal of tiinher is carried on yaks to 
Pechen and thence by boat to Lhasa. 

From Songkar to Samye most of the way is over a great sandy 
plain called Nagshtt chyema.t which stretches from the base of the 
rugged Lomda hills to the Tsang-po. Ileaching the top of a low hill, 
Samye stood before me, its gilded domes glittering in the sun, and 
the hillock of Flaboi ri rising amidst the sands to the south of the 
great monastery. 

Passing under some willow trees growing through the sand just 
outside the lamasery walls, we entered by the southern gate, over 
which was a chorka made somewhat in the shape of a ihjrjr.i The 
guide led us to the house of the inotlier of the Om-dse (liead priest), 
and we were most hospitaldv received by the old lady, who gave us 
her oratory to lodge in. r>efore the rooms assigned us was a little 
flower patch, and other plants were growing here and there in pots. 
There were also two singing-birds in cages. 

Tung-ma, our hostess, was a fine-looking old lady of about sixty 
years of age. She wore as a necklace a number of silver ornaments 
and charm boxes set with turquoises. Her head-dress differed from 
any I had seen, being in shape like a pointed cap.§ 

I’hurchung was delighted with Samye ; he had not only reached 
the holiest of Tibetan sanctuaries, but a place where rjnin;/ was 
extraordinarily good and cheap ; wliat more could he ask for i 

After taking tea I went with my two companions to visit the chief 

* The ftokhar la crossed by Xain Singh in 1873. Decheu djong is on the Kyi chn, 
a day’s journey east of Lhasa. — (W. It.) 

t Chyoma {lije-mit) means ” sand,” nagslai probably means '•black.” — (W. E.) 

% I cannot conceive how a cliorten can resemble a ilorji; (rnjra). The com- 
parison is not a happy one, — (W. E.) 

§ Perhaps she came from Litang. The women there wear a large sdver phupie 
on cither side of the head, which meet over the crown in a point, so tiiat. from a dis- 
tance, the head-dress looks not unlike a pointed cap. — fW. K.) 
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\ temple of Wu-tse (Amitablia). I iiiqiiire<l of the Ijeadle (Jcu-ni/cr) 
the wliereabonts of the celebrated library with the famous Indian 
‘ books which Atisha had found here when he came to this monastery 
t eight hundred years ago. I was told, to my great disappointment, 
, that “ for our sins the great library was destroyed by fire about sixty 
I years ago, and there are at present but modern reprints in it.” 

In the great congregation ball the Dalai lama’s throne occupies 
the north-eastern corner of the chapel of the Jo-vo. Xear this latter 
is an image representing the first Dalai and statues of the principal 
disciples of the Buddlia. 

In the second story of this building are images of Tsepamed 
(Amitayus) and of the historic Buddha, besides many others of minor 
interest. In the third or upper story are images of the three Buddhas 
of the present cycle. From this story I had a splendid view of the 
Tsang-po, which is very wide here. 

On the wall surrounding the Wu-tse temple are painted various 
mythological and Iiistorical scenes, also pictures of the principal 
sanctuaries of Tibet.* The monks attached to the temple live close 
by in a two-storied Imilding. 

The next day (Octoljer dO) I visited the four Hn'j, or minor 
temples built around the Wu-tse, and tlie eight li)tg-fr,i or lesser 
shrines. In some of the smaller chapels were life-size images of 
Indian sages who had visited Tibet in the early ages of Buddhism in 
this country, ami these images are said to have been made by Hindu 
artists. I also noticed growing in some of the court-yards some 
stunted bamboos and Indian shrubs. 

After ^isitiug the white chorten, we went outside the temple walls 
to see the chapel built by the wives of King Tisrong detsan, which 
resemldes in style the Wu-tse, though much smaller than it. 

We made an excursion the next day to the famous cave called 
Chim phug, where Padma Sambhava and other worthies gave them- 
selves up for a jjeriod to abstraction. 

We passed through the village of Saniye, in which there are 
prol)ably a thousand people and a few Chinese and Kepalese shops, 
and then for a few miles travelled through cultivated fields, with here 
and there a little village, till we came to the foot of the Chim phug 
hill. The range of which it forms a part is a thousand feet or so 

These are the subjects usually seen in such frescoes throughout Tibet and 
Mongolia. — (W. R. ) 
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high, well covered with tine tiniher, aiul inhabited, so some of the 
numerous woodcutters we met told us, by wild goats, sheep, deer, and 
snow leopards. 

We reached the temple before iioon. It is a two-storied, Hat- 
roofed building built on the rock. In the rock underneath the 
temple there is a fissure about fifteen feet long and six feet broad, 
and varying in height from three to six feet. In this there is a little 



Yli:\v IN LHONAK A'LAU TIIBLI 

chapel where the image of PaJma Saiubhava, Hanked l)y two female 
attendants, is to be seen. In the building above are images of a host 
of deities and saints, as also that of King Tisroiig. The books I 
looked at in the temple belonged to the Xyingma sect, and were of ikj 
S}) ecial interest. 

Leaving Chim phug after a couple of hours’ rest, we returned 
to Samye by another road, passing three little temples, or rather 
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hermitages, where Indian pnndits are said to have lived in times 
of yore. Flocks of pigeons were hovering about them, and walnut 
and willow trees grew around, giving them a peaceful and , ‘secluded 
appearance. 

The sands are slowly hut surely burying Samye, and a large 
jiortion of the town, including some of the temples, is already lost 
under them. There is a prophecy attributed to Padma Sambhava, 
to the effect that Samye will be engulfed in the .sands, and it is in a 
fair way of being accomplished. 

Xornnhrr 1. — I again visited the Wu-tse. The principal room in 
the ijonfi I'liunfi (upper hall) is full of all kinds of weapons and armour 
sacred to the gods, pi-otector.s of religion (Darma[ialas). In the 
beautiful temple of Behor and Hoijinhamara * is a room called the 
■('■ii-lLaug, where the lireath of the clying is kept in a jar specially 
consecrated to this purpose.! 

A few notes on the famous lamasery of Samye and I’adma Sam- 
bhava find place here. 

Tlie temple was built l.iy King Tisrong detsen, whose capital was 
on the hill of Haboi-ri, just south of where Samye now stands, at the 
suggestion of the Indian sage Santa Pakshita, and with the assistance 
i of Padma Sambhava, the originator of monasticisin in Tibet.! If 
1 a copy of the great temple of Odantapura in Central India. Its three 
' stories were each in a different style of architecture, one Tibetan, 
another Indian, and the third Chinese : .so it was after a while given 
the name of Sau-yang or “three styles,” which in Tibetan is pro- 
nounced Samye,§ though it was originally named l\Ii-gyur lliun-grub 
Tsug-lha-khang, “ the temple of the unalterable mass of perfection.” 

* Behor must be Bihar gyalpo. one of the five "reat patron saints or Chu-gyong, of 
Tibet. Jfoijinhamara may be the god of wealth. — (W. K.) 

t Wu-lAiang would appear to mean “■ central room or house ” I have never heard of 
bottlin" up the breath or spirit of the dead among any Buddhist people. This must 
be a survival of some pre-Buddhist superstition. — (W. It.) 

X Tibetan historians inform us that Padma Sambhava {Peme chyumj-naa) was called 
to Tibet from Kafiristan (O-rgijan') by Santa Eakshita (DJi-im tm), wlio could not 
withstand the onslaught of the Bonbos. See Emil Schlagiuweit, ‘Die Kdnige von 
Tibet,’ p. 52 et sgq. 

§ Written B^iim-ijas. I do not believe that this interpretation of the word Samye is 
correct. San yanj, it is true, means " three styles ” in Chinese, but Chinese yang would 
never be pronounced ye in Tibetan. Waddell, op. cit., 200, translates the uaiiie. •' the 
academy for obtaining tlie heap of unchanging meditation.” Xain Singh visited Samye 
(he calls it Sama-ye Gomba) in 1873. ‘‘ It is surrounded by a very high circular wall, 
11 mile in circumference, with gates facing the four points of the compass. On the top 
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Both Santa Eakshita and Padma Sanibliava were unable, on account 
of the open hostility of the Boiibo, to remain long in Tibet. It is said 
by some that the latter sage remained tliere six years, others make 
his sojourn there eighteen years, after which he returned to India ; 
but, however long he stayed, he firmly implanted mysticism in Tibet. 

King Tisrong gathered together at Samye sacred images and 
treasures from India and the borderlands of China ; but of all the col- 
lections made here the most valuable was tlie great library of Indian 
works, of which Atisha, who visited Samye in the eleventh century, 
said that there were more Indian books here than in the great Indian 
convents of Buddhagaya, Yikrama.shila, and Odantapura united. 

Samye has experienced, since the days of its foundation, many 
vicissitudes : it was partly destroyed by King Langdharma,* and 
again later on by other followers of tlic old religion. Then it was 
partially destroyed by an earthcpiake, in 1749 (i), and in 1808 (?) the 
Wu-tse itself was destroyed by fire.t To rebuild it the people of 
Tibet gave a hundred thousand ounces of silver, and the Shape Shada 
Dondub dorje, who had charge of the works, occupied five hundred 
workmen for seven years in reconstructing the temple. Again, in 
18.50, an eartlapake caused great damage to the temple, the dome fell 
in and the frescoes, floors, etc., were irreparably injured. But the 
damage was again repaired by means of public subscriptions and 
grants from the State, amounting together to about 175,000 ounces 
of silver in value. J 

of this wall the Pundit counted 1030 chhartans (^clwrten) made of burnt bricks . . . 
The interiors of the (stone) walls of these temples are covered with very beautiful 
writing in enormous Hindi (Sanscrit) characters . . .” Jour. Btjtj. Geog. Soc., xlvii. 
p. 1 14 ?<arat Chandra says that a work, entitled ‘ Pama Kahthang ’ (‘ Peme ICatang ? ’). 
contains a full description of this famous lamasery. See also Waddell, vp. fit., 
2(liW2CS. 

’ This iconoclast, who appears to have been born in .v.D. 861, interdicted the 
Buddhist religion in Tibet in 899, and was murdered in 900. See Csoma, ‘Tib. 
Grammar,’ p. 1S3. Cf. Emil Schlaginweit, op. cit., p. 59, and I. J. Schmidt, ‘ Geschichte 
der Ost ilongolen,’ pp. 49. 362, et sqg. In the last work is the history of the murder 
of the king by the hermit, Lha-lung palgyi dorje. It agrees with what our author has 
told us supra, p. 153, when describing the origin of the '• black hat ” dance. — (\\ I{.) 

t Our author says, only ‘‘ in the year fire-tiger of tlie thirteenth cycle,” and “ again, 
after a period of ten years, in the month of May (tire-tiger of the fourteenth cycle).” 
This is impossible, as fire tiger is the third year in the cycle of sixty years. Assuming 
the first date to be correct, the second must be a.p. 1808. Waddell, op. cit., 267, says 
the library was ilestroyed about 1816. — (4\ . E.) 

J Xain Singh speaks of a town called Sawe, where the Tibetan treasury is kept. See 
Markham’s ‘Tibet,’ p. cxiii. This i.s Samye. Explorer A. K. passed here in October, 

0 
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Oil Xoveinlier 2 I left Saniye for a visit to Yarluii", the early 
home of the first Tibetan kings, if tradition is to be believed. 

The road we followed led eastward, over a sandy plain and liy 
niinierous villages, the most important of which was Do, until we 
reaedied Taga-sho, around which were many w;dnut {togn), peach, 
plum, poplar, and willow trees, all planted with great regularity. 
Here we put up, in the house of a friend of our guide, who himself 
was from the neighbouring village of Do. 

1 was pleased to find mutton selling here at a very low price, 
a result of the presence of a party of Hor Dokpa from rauleug,f 
who had brought large (piantities of salt, wool, and meat. Their 
yaks were the laigest I have seen in Tiliet. 

Leaving Taga-sho the next morning, we passed by the ruins of 
Tagkar-sho, probably at one time the residence of the kings of the 
Phag-iuodu dynasty, who derive their name probably from a village 
near by still called Phagmodu.t Near this place, in a coinmandiag 
position, is the lamasery of Xari ta-tsang, founded by the Dalai lama 
Dedun-gyatso. 

At the village of Jong § we began the ascent of the stee}) hill on 
whose summit is the old lamasery of Densa-til, the principal building 
nestled amidst frowning crags, on which grow here and there a few 
firs and juniper trees. In the adjacent cliffs were numerous caves 
for recluses. 

This temple differs somewhat from all other ljuildings of this kind 

18S2, but his notes contain nothing about this celebrated place. Ugyen-gyatso visited 
it in October, 1883, but his report also contains little of interest. See ‘ Report on Ex- 
ploration from 18.5G to 1886,’ pp- 28, 29. Csoiua, ‘ Tib. Grammar,’ p. 183, says it was 
founded a.d. 749. Cf. Emil Scblaginweit. "Die Kbnige von Tibet,’ p. 53. Ssanang 
Ssetsen (I. J. Schmidt, ‘Gcschichte der OstMongolen p. 41, says the building of the 
temple was begun in a.d. 81 1, and finished in 823. Tiie date given by Csoma is 
])robably correct, as King Tisrong detsan’s father was a contemporary of the Tang 
Emperor (Jhang-tsung, who reigned in 684. Tisrong reigned from 740 to 786. lie 
was horn, according to Csoma. a.d. 728. — (IV. R.) 

* Ugyen-gyatsO also speaks of the woods and gardens, and especially the walnut 
trees of this section of country. He refers also to the excellent roads. See ‘ Report on 
the Explor from 1856 to 188(1,’ p. 2S. A. K. speaks of the village of Do as Dushio. 
Tf>o (shin) means \illage, and is an abbieviatioii from groug-tso (pr. (Irnng-tsn ). — 
(W. R.) 

t There is a Reting goiiiba on the big broad between Lliasa and Hsi-ning, not far 
from Xagehukhn. The party referred to may have come from this neigiibourhond, 
tliongli the Dokpa of tliat region aie not Horba. — (W. R.) 

* Phamu bub of the maps. — (IV. R.) 

J Jang on the maps. — (AV. R.; 
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I have seen in Tibet, the plan of it approachiiiL; rather that of a 
modern public ljuildiug in ISengal. I noticed here eighteen beautiful 
silver and copper rhorfcn, the finest specimens of such metal work 
I have seen. Six tablets of "old, each six feet long and six inches 
broad, hung from the ceiling, besides .six piles of simdar but smaller 
tablets in a corner. 

(3f all the monasteries in Tibet, this is perhaps the richest in 
religious treasures,* arrd the Government of Lhasa takes particular 
care of it. Among the curious objects placed before the images of the 
gods in the principal temple, I saw some bowls filled with various 
kinds of seed and >ome fossils, among which some grains of barley. 

The next day we resumed our journey. The road at first led 
through a forest said to have sprang from the hairs of Je Phagmodu, 
the founder of tlie Densa-til lama.sery. f 

All the way to Samdub phodang, the capital of the Phagmodu kings, 
was a gentle descent over gravel and mica-schist rock. Crossing a 
fine wooden bridge about fifty yards long, with railings running along 
either side, we found ourselves in the principal street of the town, in 
which a large number of Dokpa traders were camped under some 
walnut trees. 

The three-storied castle, once a royal residence, is now occujfied 
by the Djongpon and tlie two Tsedung from Lhasa. Sannlub phodang 
is now a i/on-shi, or “ Crown Demesne” of Lhasa. 

A few miles beyond this town we came to the Sangri khamar 
lamasery, j: situated on a beautiful eminence overlooking the Tsang-po, 
whose surface is broken here by huge masses of rock. Around the 
great lamasery stretched broad fields of baiiey, now ripe for the 
sickle, and the beauty of the crops surpas.sed anything I have ever 
seen in Tibet. 

Here at Sangri khamar once lived Saint IMachig labdon,§ an 

" (iuoting from the Dsamling yeshe, our author oays ehcwhere that tlieie are 
here eighteen silver tombs of the .<uccessive PhagnionJu lama rinpoche. 

t Trees sprun" from the hair of saints or deities are frequently found in 'I'lbct and 
ill otlier Buddhist countries. The most famous is tlie “white sandalwood tree” of 
Kumbum, described by Hue and other travellers. Chandra Das tells us {supra, p. 117) 
of a juniper within the walls of Tasliilhnnpo, which had sprung from the hair of Gedun- 
dub. the first Panclien riupoelie. Explorer Ugyen-gyatso (‘ Report on Explor. from 
ISoG to ISSO.’ p. 28) refers also to the Densatil forest. Csoma, ‘ Tib. Gram.,’ p, IS.'i, 
says the Diin-sa tel (gdan-.sa tel) monastery was founded in \.ii. ll.'iC.— (W R ) 

X The Dsamling yeshe calls it Zangri khang mar. — (S C. D ) 

§ Elsewhere called I.abkyi Donma. — (S. G. D.) 
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incarnation of Arya Tara. I visited the cell she lived in, and saw her 
tomb and an image of her. There are now two ascetics li^•ing here, 
who lia\-e made vows never to come out nor to .■i})eak a word so long 
as they live. When I approached them they smiled and seemed 
pleased with the little present I made them. The headle who 
accompanied me said tliey had been immured in their cells for ten 
years. 

Eesuming our journey, we passed by 8augri Jong, and following 
a narrow path, scarcely a yard wide, overhanging the eddying river, 
reached Logang ferrj’ ; but, though we shouted for an hour to the 
boatmen on the other side, we could not get them to come o\‘er for 
us, so we had to return to the village of Jong at the western base of 
the Densa-til mountain. Here we got lodgings for the night in the 
house of the headman. 

Xovcmlipr 5. — A little before dawn we left Jong and made for the 
Xango t ferry. There is an iron suspension bridge at this place, but 
it is so much out of repair tiiat it canmit be crossed over, and we 
were ferried across in a large boat, together with a number of traders 
and their donkeys. The river is very narrow here, scarcely a hundred 
yards in breadth. Passing through the village of Khyungar we 
entered Tse-tang, J the capital of Yarhrng, and formerly a place of 
great importance. Our guide procured lodgings for us in the house of 
a woman whose husband, a Kashmiri, had died a year or so before 
and who was now living alone with her Inisband’s son. The Kache 
(Kashmiri) received us very kindly, but after a short conversation 
with me he became alarmingly suspicious of my true character, and 
kept continually turning the conversation to the Slnthch-lo;/>i (-‘English- 
men”) he had known at Katmandu, and the greatness of the Euijrr- 
Mdhnmiii Queen of England’'). As often as he spoke of these 

* From Sangri kliamar the traveller turned westward along the river-bank till he 
came in front of Logang (or Lu-kang-tu), where there is a ferry-boat.— (tV. R.) 

t Nyen on the maps. I find no mention of this bridge in the reports of other 
explorers.— (W. R.) 

{ Called Chethang by all the other explorers. A K. calls it “ a large town con- 
taining 1000 houses, a bazar, a gomba, and a fort,” ‘Report of Explor. made by 
A. K.,’ p. 83. Explorer Ugyen-gyatso. who visited in October, 1883. says, ” Mahoiiiedan 
shops were found in the market in which wheat and meat coup were sold. It is curious 
that the lama notes that pork is specially cheap at this place, three annas being the 
price paid for a pig’s head, and eight aunas for a quarter. Radishes, carrots, and yak's 
flesh are also sold in the public market.” ‘Report of Explor. from 1856 to 1886,’ p ‘17. 
Xain Singh, who visited Chetang in 1873, says there are 700 lamas in the two 
monasteries, see Jowr Roy. Geog. Soc , xlvii. 117. — (W. R.) 
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subjects, so often tUd I rejoin with some imj^uiiy about Buddhism or 
a lamasery I wished to visit. 

I soon began to feel excessively nervous, and told my men that 
we had better leave Tse-tang as soon as possible ; but Bhurchung 
assured me that I need have no fear, that furthermore the ponies 
absolutely recpiired rest, so that we must stay here a few days. 



CAxr BiancL ox 'lue laxcax lavLi!. 


The day after oru’ arrival at Tse-tang I went on the roof of our 
house, and was oble to see a broad stretch of the surrounding 
country. To the north of the toum was the Gonpoi ri, one of the 
favourite resorts of Shenrezig (Avalolviteswaral, and where, according 
to tradition, the monkey king and the goblin raised their family of 
monkeys, from which ultimately^ descended the Tibetan race.'"' 

* This loueud is told in the thirty -fourth chapter of the ‘Maui kambum,’ and our 
author "iyea an abstract of it. I have translated the full original te.vt in iiiy ‘ Land 
of the Lamas,’ p. S55 tt S'ii;.— fM . E.) 
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There are four lamaseries around Tse-tauy, and in the town are 
some fifteen Xepalese, twenty Chinese, and ten Kashmiri shops, 
besides native traders from all parts of Tibet, ilutton and butter 
were abundant, but Iwrley, though cheap, is of inferi(jr quality. 

I left Tse-tang on Xovember 17 for a visit to the Yarluug valley 
and its monuments. 

A short distance to the south of Tse-tang we passed through 
Xe-dong djong, wliere resides the DJongpon of this district, and which 
used to be a roj-al city of tlie Phagmodu kings. Save the lamasery of 
T>enja, little remains but ruins to attest its past importance. 

Following up the course of the Yarluug river, we came after a few 
miles to the temple of Tandulj, one of tliose said to have been l.iuilt 
in the seventh century by King Strong-ljtsan gambo, and to which a 
monastery was later on added by Tisrong detsan. It is a copy, on a 
small scale, of the Jo khang of Lhasa, and contains many objects of 
interest to the pious pilgrim. 

Three iiours’ ride from Tandub brouglit us to (.)mbu lha-khaiig,* 
the most ancient of Tibetan palaces. It is situated on the side of a 
range of hare hills, and is about a hundred yards from the village of 
Ombu, which derives its name from the number of omla trees 
(tamarisks) which gn.iw around it. Cmbu lha-khaug, though it has 
temples and slirines, is more properly a kind of memorial hall. The 
images in it are not tho.se of gods and saints, but of kings, noWes, and 
ministers. The building itself is a curioxrs mixture of the Indian and 
Tibetan styles of architecture, and the interior arnnigement of the 
rooms and their decorations were unlike those of Tiljetan buildings. 
The rooms, I may add, all face eastward. 

After taking our lunch under a tamarisk tree, we remounted our 
ponies and rode on to Phodang djong, the most ancient town in Tibet. 
As all the kings of the dynasty which sprang from this place bore the 
title of Chos-ijijaJ, oi' “ Catholic majesty,” this town is also called 
Chos-gyal phodang. The present chief of this place claims descent 
troin this very ancient line, but even his own people do not believe 
much in his pretended genealogy. 

* Called ou the maps i^oiuhii Lha khaug p' Ancient Palace The name is variously 
written tJ-hu la-eaiig, Oiulju king-gang Sei‘ Emil Schlagiuwert, ‘ Die Kunige von 
Tibet,’ |J. 42. It IS said tn have been built by King Xya-kri tsanpo (IVth century, 
n.c. ?). or l,y King Totori nyan-tsau (Illrd century, A.n.J. I .1. Schmidt, oj;. m't., ji, 317 
(juoting ihc Ilodhimur), says it wins called Ombre laiig-ti. — ( W U ) 
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A few miles over gently rising ground brought us by sunset to the 
top of a hill, on whieh is situated the Tag-tsan buniba, or “ Dome of 
Good Omens.'’ * * * § We were kindly received by the young iiiuuk in 
charge of the shrine, who pre.sented me with a basket of splendid 
white p()tatoes, which vegetable he assured me had grown around this 
place from time immemorial. t 

Xovviiihcr S. — We left before daylight, and, crossing the Yarluug, 
reached the Rachnng lama.sery on the top of a steep hill, where we 
gained admittance after a good deal of trouble, the keeper being 
away and the incarnate lama, Eachung, confined in a cell performing 
certain 's ows. A little below the monastery we were shown the cave 
in which the original Eachung, the greatest of ililaraspa’s disciples, 
dwelt for three years, three months, and three days.l 

We rested here for a v\hile, and then went to the village of 
Exchung at the foot of the hill, where we found good lodgings for the 
night in the house of an old acquaintance of our guide, Gopon. 

formerly this liroad valley of Yarluug, (u- Gondang-tauguie, wa.s 
covered with innuineiable populous villages, and in no other part of 
Tibet was there such opulence. Eut one day the snows melting on 
the Yarlha-shainpo and torrential rains caused a mighty flood which 
submerged the whole plain for many days. The villages were 
utterly de.stroyccl, and the people all perished, and when the waters 
had retired a deep deposit of sand covered everything. In course of 
time the country was reclaimed, and has now reached a certain 
degree of pro.sperity, Imt it has never recovered its primitive 
flourishing state. 

Tlie next day we rode acros.s the northern slope of the Shetag 
mountains, or “Black Crystal” i.S'At’Gb.c/), thus called from the 
glistening black rocks exposed to view along the ruad,§ and after a 
few miles came to the great cemetery which adjoins the lamasery of 
Yarlung-shetag. Ehttrehung and Gopon rolled themselves on the 


* Tag ohhen Pomda on the maps. — (W. It.) 

t The young monk was certainly misinformed. Potatoes weie uitiodueed into 
Bhutan by Warren Hastings, and spread from there into Tibet within the last hundred 
years. Un the eastern border of Tibet iiotatocs have been iutvodueid by the Climese 
and the Freueb missionaries. — (W. 11 ) 

+ Eao-chung Uorje gragspa, or “Dorje drapa of Eachung,’’ was horn in IdSb. This 
hiiuasury, which he founded, is also called Eus-chung pliuggoinba. ‘-thi' lamasery of the 
cave of Kas-chung.’’ — (W. E.) 

§ Probaldy porphyry. — (W. E.J 
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blood-staiueJ stone slab, on wMcli corpses are cut up, and luuinbled 
some mantra. 

In tills lamasery there live forty monks and as many nuns : * 
their children are brought up to the professions of their parents. 
This arrangement has been sanctioned by the Xyingma church, as the 
lamasery was so lonely that no monks could be induced to reside in 
it till this privilege was conceded them. 

Beyond this lamasery the trail led along the edge of a precipice 
where we passed a number of little cells occupied by hermits (or 
tsanipu), who, as we passed, stretched out their hands for alms 
through the little opening left in the front of their dens. Some of 
these men had been immured five years, and many of them had also 
made vows of silence. 

A little way beyond this point, and about 500 feet below the 
summit of the hill, we reached the cell of I’adma Sambhava, near 
which is a chapel called the Ui»per Lha-khang of Shetag. The 
keeper led us to a heavy door under a huge rock ; unlocking it we 
entered the cavern, which is lield tlie most sacred shrine of the 
Xyingma sect. In it 1 saw a silver relicyiary in which is kept a 
silver image of the saint, representing him as a boy of twelve. 
There was a plate before the image filled with rings, earrings, 
turquoises, pieces of amber, gold and silver coins, the offerings of 
pilgrims. 

Passing the Shetag, we came to the village of Ze-khang shikha, 
and thence by a gentle descent we reached the famed temple of 
Tsandan-yu lha-khang, “ the temple of sandal-wood and turc|Uoise.” 
It was thus called, it is said, because that its founder. King Strong- 
btsan ganibo, only used in building it sandal-wood, and that the blue 
tiles which covered it were glazed with melted turcjuoises.f It is a 
rather Chinese-looking structure, but one of the handsomest I have 
seen in Tibet. Every month six monks come here from Tse-tang to 
hold service. 

A very short distance to tlie west of this sanctuary is the Llia- 
bab-ri, or “ the mountain of the descent (of the king or god) ” (JIlu 

* This is a common practice in the Xyingma sect. Exi'lorer K. P. found at 
Thnm Tsung (Lower Tsangpo valley) a monastery in which ’'both men and women 
are allowed to preach and live together.” He found the same practice in the adja- 
cent village of Bhal gonpa and Marpuug. 'Iteport on Explor. from 1850 to 1886.’ pp. a 
and 12. — (\V. E.J 

t These blue tiles are certainly of Chinese nianufactiire. — (W. E.) 
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liaving bt)tli meanings), where the first king of Tibet, Xyakri-btsan})u, 
was seen fur the fir.-^t time bv Tibetans. There is a little plateau on 
this hill, called the “• King’s Plain,” or Ptsan-taiig, where a temple 
has been built called the Ptsan-taug lha-khang.'*' 

Leaving this interesting spot behind, we rode on across the fields 



BA3iCoO GALLI.iar^ IN lALCNG VALLI.Y. 


which the peasants were ploughing and irrigating for the autumn 
crops, and came, after a few hours, to the sanctuary of (dadan 
namgyal-ling, where Tsongkhapa took his tinal vows of monkhood. 

* For this legend see I. J. Sclimidt.o^A rit., pp. -1 .lud :!16. Also Emil Schl.iginweit. 
• Die Ivdniee von Tibet,’ p. oO et sijq. Ugyen-gyatsu visited this spot in 18S3, imel 
refers to this legend, op. cit.. p. L’7. — (W. E.) 
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It is a fine Iniilding in tlie midst of a grove of trees, tlirongli wlacli 
flows a brook. 

From tlds point we retraced our steps to Tse-tang, wliicli we 
reached the same day, recrossing the Yarlung cliu by a long stone 
bridge near the monastery of Tse-cliog-pa, where we saw a number 
of the monks batliing in the river. 

The Yarlung valley appeared to me to Ije a most prosperous one, 
the jieotfle gentle and good-natured. The soil produces grain and 
fruit in greater abundance than any other part of Tibet : cJunnj, 
blitter, meat, oil, liarley, wheat, and fuel were er'erywhere plentiful. 

On Xovemlier lo we left Tse-tang, on the return journey to 
Tashilhiinpo. 

ITe forded the Yarlung river, in which there was but little water, 
nearly all of it hardug been drawn off by irrigation ditches higher up 
the valley, and passing to the village.s of Yaugta and Oyerpal, we 
came to the old sanctuary of Yarlung, called the Chyasa llia-khang, 
or “ the restiiig-place-of-birds temple,” for the vast flocks birds * 
wliich pass here in their migrations make it a resting-place. It is 
situated on the liauks of tlie Tsang-po, and is a finely built and well- 
kept edifice, with a courtyard and beautifully frescoed walls. Thu 
image of Sakya ISuddha in the temple is said to be made with an 
alloy of gold, silver, copper, and iron. 

Following the bank of tlie Tsang-po, through heavy sands or over 
low hills, we came towards evening to (fliinclio-ling, a secluded and 
desolate little hamlet, the houses surrounded by low walls of stone to 
keep off the chitting sands, and here we put up for the night. 

The next morning there was a heavy fog — C|uite a rare phenomenon 
in these parts — when we started. We breakfasted at the little fisher 
village of I)oug-sho,t and a mile or so bey<ind this entered a well- 
cultivated valley containing numerous villages and fine trees. Year the 
first village we came to stands the monastery of Chongdu-chog. Yh 
reached, liefore evening, the famous Xying-ma lamasery of Mindol 
ling, in a dale opening on the west .side of the valley; a little below 
it is a very large village, wlieru we found, after some difficulty, 
accommodation in the house of a well-to-do man. 

■*' Called iSya (prunouuced ChijLi), It is railed Cha ou the maps. A. K speak^' 
of it as “tiie tempio of Chyasa (Clieuco) Lllakhall^^” — (W. 1C) 

t 'J on^-siioi on the majis. A K. mentions, IJ mih-s west of thi^ jioiiit, the (heT]»a 
Duga ferry. — (\C. 1C) 

I dr Tsone’ dii la-t.-iaiii:, according to Un^cn-gyataO — (\\ ii ) 
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The next day we visited the temple, which is ^'eiy heautiful, 
thoii"h the laraaseiy itself has never recovered from the pillage hy 
the Jnngars in the seventeenth century ; and the Xyingma * Church 
being at present, moreover, persecuted by the dominant Gelugpa, no 
longer enjoys its former wealth. The neatness of the stonework and 
the finish of all the masonry about the temple were very remarkable, 
and the courtyard was regularly paved with stone slabs. 

To the south of the monastery is the re.sidence of the abbot, wlio 
is always selected from the Tertalingpa family, in which this oftice is 
hereditaiy.f 

I left Mindol-liiig on Xovember 12, returned to the Tsang-po, 
and reached the village of Cho Iry dusk. tjuite early the next 
morning we entered I\hcde-sho, wliere our route joined that we had 
taken when going to Samye. 

We left Khede-sho by daylight the next morning, and continuing 
along the bank of the Tsang-po, crossed the long meadow of Ding- 
naga, which is covered with a tine, short, moss-like sod. Then pas.sing 
through the villages of Kvi.sliong, Panza, and G vatu-ling, we came to 
where the Gonkhar mountains abut on the river. Gn their farther 
side is the town of Gongkhar, + still surrounded by imposing, though 
ruined walls. Here, after much ditliculty, we managed to obtain 
shelter in the house of a tisherman, who gave us leave to pass the 
night in a hovel half filled with yak hides. He and his wife were 
very kind to us, and looked, to the best of their ability, after our 
wants and those of our ponies. 

We resumed our journey at 4 in the morning, and pushed on 
slowly and with considerable difficulty, for the ]iath was ovmr rucks, 
in places overhanging the roaring river. At daylueak we passed hy 
the village of Shyati-ling, and shortly after the sun pierced the fog 
which had enveloped u.s. A low a>l, called Yah la, was next }iassed, 
and we joined the high-road between Lhasa and Jshigatse, which I 

* This lamasery shares with Dorje-tag, previously referred to, the honour of being 
the supreme one of this sect. Waddell, op. cit., 277. — (W. R.) 

t U gyen-gyatso says that should the married member of the Tertalin^ iumily 
die without issue, “ the throne ” Lama, in spite of his vows, is expected to marry the 
widow, and raise up his own heirs to govern. total failure of heirs is attended by 
N\ides]>read calamities — war, famine, and general disaster. ‘Rcpoit'it Explor. from 
1 Sj 6 to 1880,' i>. 2^) 

i A. K. .•>ay^ there are 000 houses in (loii^'-klja Jouir and 200 iiroiuid the <h'iigkha 
C’liorten {i.e. Guiie-kar clio^de). — • R-) 
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Lave }ii'evioiidY described. AVe stopped for the iiiplit at Tama- 
lung. 

The next day (Xovember 16) we reached Palti djong. 

On the 18th, a mile or so to the west of Oma-tang, where we had 
passed the night, we fell in with the Chinese Ainban and his train on 
their way to Lhasa. Fir.st came numerous parties on horseback, 
then about three hundred men on foot carrying all the paraphernalia 
common to Chinese processions, and finally the Amban’s chair carried 
by Chinese and sixteen Tibetans, the latter only holding strings 
attached to the poles to show that they were assisting in the work. 
Two Chinese armed with whips kept the way clear. 

On Xovember 24 I found myself once more at Tashilhunpo, and 
immediately set to work to prepare for a trip to Sakya, from whence 
it was my intention to proceed directly to India. A day or so after 
my arrival I was delighted at the receipt of a passport from the new 
Shape of Shigatse, permitting me to })roceed to India and return 
to Tibet. It had been obtained at the instance of my friend, the 
minister. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VISIT TO S.VKYA AXD KETCRX TO INDIA. 

Ox Xovember 30, 1SS2, I said farewell to Taslulhuiipo, and, 
accompanied by Phnrcliunf; and Gopon, my recent u-uide to Samye, 1 
started for Sakya, from which place I piroposed returning to Dar- 
jiling by way of Khamba djong ami the Kongra lamo pass. 

The country was now bare, the brown rooks, the gravelly soil, and 
the distant snow-covered mountains, added additional bleakness to 
the scene. We reached the village of Nartang the same evening, 
and were kindly received by some (dd friends of Phurcliiing. 

A little before daylight tlie next morning we set out, following 
the great high-road which leads to I'pper Tibet, instead of taking the 
direct road which leads there by tin' Lang la, but which is infested by 
highwaymen. 

At the little hamlet of Chagri * we stopped lo make some tea, and 
had to pay three annas for a little water, as the people have to bring 
all they use from a very considerable distance. 

The wind was blowing violently when we resumed oiir journey, and 
the dust was so thick that we had to stop at Ge-chung, a little village 
to the west of the Singma la. 

At daybreak we set out again, and after crossing the Re chu (here 
called Shah chu), along whose hanks are numerous hamlets, we came 
to Lhimpotse, near wliich is a large lamaseiy built on a rocky 
eminence. t 

We stopped for the night at Samdong, just beyond which village 
is a long wooden bridge. We got accommodation in the house of a 

* Chiakri on the maps. — (\V. K.) 

t Called Lingbo clieu ou the maps. Our author’s iiarratlvo is not at all clear in 
this part. If, as he states, the Ee chu (Sh.ib chu) tiows hy Sumdtmg, the inupa art- 
wrong, for they make this river to flow seven iiiilcs east of that village (San ehong on 
tlie map). It is probable that the brook (?) which flow:? hy Samdong is an atfluent of 
the Shah chu, but the maps do not show any watercourse at this point. — ( W E.) 
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rich villas'er, the younger of the two luislmncls (and they not brothers) 
of the woman of tlie house. The other husband was the headman, 
or Sii-yiiiuj, and when he appeared, he obligingdy sold us very good 
cIkhkj, mutton, onions, and other vegetables. 

DiremLi-r 3. — After drinking a cup of steaming cJiany* we set 
out, and following the course of the Sliab chii, came to where the 
Tsarong diu empties into it, when we took up the course of this 
stream and followed it to its source. 

Several miles above the village of Sikya, where cultivation 
practically ceases, we came to the large Dokpa village of Jig-kyong, 
where we stopped for the night. In all the villages small-po.v was 
raging, and where the pieople were free from it, they showed great 
apprehension about letting us in, lest we should introduce the 
dreaded disease among them. 

The next day (December 4) we cros.sed the Shong la,t which, 
though quite high, was of easy ascent, and traversed the Tao valley. 
After taking lunch at the Kham-yol we came to the Aton la, from 
whose summit 8akya is visible, with all its red-walled buildings 
and gilded spires,! liearing in a north-westerly direction. 

AV e secured lodgings in a house in the town, near the bridge over 
the Tom chu, and from the window of my room, which opened to the 
south, I had a gorgeous view of the town hy which the river gently 
flows ; also of the great temple, and beyond these, of the snow- 
covered peaks of Tinki (Tingri) and Pherrug. 

In the evening I strolled about the clean, though narrow streets, 
where the market people were still busy selling their wares. 

Sakya is built on the eastern flank of Fonpoi ri, along whose base 
flows the Tom chu. Facing the town, but on the other side of the 
river, is the Lha-khang chenpo with its famous library and temple. 

The ajjpearance of Sakya is different from that of most Tibetan 
towns. The walls of almost all the public buildings, temples, and 
dwelling-houses are painted red with a clay obtained from the 
neighbouring hills. I’dack and blue ,stri])es about nine inches broad 
cut the walls ]ierpeudiculaiiv.§ 

U.-ualh’ Tibetans drink tlieir elmiip cold. Heating it is the Chinese fa.shion. — 
(W E.) 

+ Chong la on the maps. — (W. E.) 

I am unable to follow on the maps oar author’s route from the Chong la to 
Sakya He apfieais to have taken a very roundabout way. — (W. E.) 

§ This, our author has told us elsewhere, is a distinguishing sign of all Xyingma 
religious and lay buildings. — (W B.) 
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T1il‘ lour Laljian^* tempk-s, built with Chinese roofs and pdlded 
spires, are especially noticeable. They are called Lalirang-shar (or 
“ eastern Labrang-nub (or “ we.stern ”), Labrang khuug, and Khansar 
elienpo, and in their general arrangeiueiit they do not differ from the 
temples I had seen at Tashilhunpo and elsewhere. 





WATLHl’ALL AHOVL TALVNC ilOXA^TKT^Y OX Till; W \Y TO Tl'MrT^o LA 

In the ]>almy days of the Sakya hierarehv there were four abbots 
under the hierarch wlio ruled these four Laljrang. The rank was 
hereditary in their families, and all those alibots, the hierarch in- 
cluded, were allowed to marry. This system of hereditaiy hierarehv 

means literally ** dwelliiii^ of a lama fUirnitary Phntlranq is a pularo 
or residence of a secular officer. — (W K ) 
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was known as ihni-rjijv. At tlio present time the abbots are Tantrik 
lamas from Khams. I was told that neither the lamas nor the nuns 
of Sakya are held hv the people to be excejitionally tirtiious, and, to 
tell the truth, the laity of Sakya has a similar unsavoury reputation 
in Tibet. 

The Emperor Kublai made the hierarch Phaypa ruler of Tibet,'* 
and it was the latterls deputy (or Panchen f), Kunga zangbo, who 
began l.>uilding the Lha-khang chenpo of Sakya, which was completed 
by one of his successors in office, Anglen tashi. This latter proved 
himself an able and vigorous administrator, and annexed Tagpo to 
the Sakya principality. Zangpo-pal, the then reigning hierarch, sent 
him on a mission to the Emperor of China, Buyantu,i who granted to 
him and his lieirs in perpetuity the Yamdo lake country. The Sakya 
Panchen have, down to the present time, been taken from this 
family. The last Sakya Panchen, Kunga nyingpo, died on June 
20, 1<S82 ; his tomli, at the time of my visit to Sakya, was almost 
finished, and his wife was still wearing mourning. 

It is told of tlie late Sakya Panchen that, some sixteen years ago, 
after the death of the two famous Dayan khaiipo, the treasurer of the 
Gadan gomba of Lhasa, when hi.s wicked spirit was causing various 
dire calamities to Tibet, every eiidea’i'uur to expel it from the coinitry 
proved abortive. So finally the Government of Lhasa, at the sug- 
gestion of the oracles, requested the .Sakya I’anchen to visit Lhasa 
to drive the fiend away. At the foot of Mount Potala he had lighted 
a great fire, and, by tlie potency of his charms, drove the evil spirit 
iut(j a lay figure 2)repared for the occa.sion, whereupon it fell straight- 
way into the fire. Then the Panchen drove his charmed gdao i'C § 

* Pliagpa (or Dro-g<in Pliagpa) io taid to have been burn a.d. 1233, aud became ruler 
of Tibet in 1251. C^oma. " Tib. grammar,’ p. 183. The latter date is, however, incon- 
sistent with facts, as Kublai only mounted the throne in 126(1, and became actually 
seated on the throne of China in 1280, .rnd it was he who maile him Kmo or 
“ Preceptor of the realm.'’ II. H. Iloworth, ‘History of the Jlougols,' i. p. 506 ef sqq . 
niake-s no mention of Kublai raising Phagiia to be ruler of Tibet. 

t Abbreviation of Poubo chenpo. or “great ottieer.” The Sakya monastery was 
founded in a.d. 1071, according to (.'soma, op. cit., p. 197. Phagpa was a nephew of the 
famous Sakya Pandita. the author of many standard works of Tibetan literature. 

X Buyantu reigned from 1312 to 1320. Ssanang Ss-etsen says that the lama Sakya 
Sribadia wa.s heatl of the church under him. I. .1. .Schmidt, op. cit., p. 121. The .Sa- 
skva-p.i sect was, jirior to the rising of the present Gelugjia sect, the most powerful of 
the reformed schools of Tilietau Buddhism. — (\V. K.) 

§ A spike of iron or bronze with a triangular section. The top of it terminates in 
a dorje. It is used in exorcisms. Emil Schbiginweit, ‘Buddhism in Tibet,’ p. 257 
tt sqq., and Waddell, op. cit . pp. 311, 4S3, and 488. — (\V. E.) 
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into the image, but while ^>l) doing the iLiine.s of the [lyre surrouuded 
Iiiin, and all thought lie was dead; but In! after an hour or so he 
came out of the flames dressed in rich satins, and with not even 
•SO much as a hair of his head scorched. 

I’anchen Jimed wang-gval, or one of the other sons of the late 
Panchen, will succeed him as ruler of Sakya. b)iie son is an incarnate 
lama and .superior of the Tauag Donphug lamasery,^ but he is obliged 
to reside continually at Sakya on account of a rule which prescribes 
that when the re-euibodinient of a lama takes place in Sakya, the re- 
incarnation cannot return to tlie locality he occupied in his preceding- 
existence. The names of tlie four other sous of the deceased Panchen 
will shortly be sent to Lhasa, and the Xaclmng oracle will decide 
who shall become the ruler of the pr'iueipality. 

These princely lamas wear long hair, ordinarily plaited in two 
ipieues hanging down their backs and tied at the ends with white 
cotton handkerchiefs. Over their ears they wear covers of gold 
•Studded witli turquoises and emeralds, and almost reaching to their 
shoulders. To the lower part of these are appended earrings. t 

In the Lhakhang chenpo (or great temple) are live seats of equal 
height, on which the princes take their places when conducting 
religious services; the one reserved to the hierarch remains vacant 
.so long as the succes.sur to the title has not been chosen. 

Under the hierarch there is a >Shape, or minister, who attends to 
all the temporal alfairs of Sakya. The monks are divided into two 
orders, according to the locality of their birth; those from 'J’ibet 
projier forming one set ruled by a Gekor, and having their cells near 
the great temple, and those from Khams (or Ea.stern Tibet!, also with 
a Gekor over them, who live in the town. 

As to tlie great library of Sakya, it is on slieh e.s along the walls 
of the great hall of the Lhakhang ehen-po. There are preseried 
here many volumes written in gold letters ; the pages are .si.x feet long 
by eighteen inches in breadth. On the margin of each page are illu- 
minations, and the first four volumes have in them i)iclures of the 
thousand Puiddhas. These hooks are hound with iron. Tlngv were 
jirepared under orders (.if the Emjieror Kiddai, and presented to 
Phag-}ia on Ids second \isit to Peking. 

* Oa tlii.-- laiiiasi-iy. see siiprn, j) tltj. 

+ Apparently the earrings are attached to the car-covers of gold, not to the ear 
itself.— (W. Pt.) 

R 
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There is also preserveil in this temple a conch shell with whorls 
turning from left to right, a present of Knblai to Tliagpa. It is only 
blown by the lamas when tlie rec[ue&t is accompanied by a present ot 
seven ounces of silver ; but to blow it, or have it blown, is held to 
be an act (jf great merit.'* 

On December b I left Sakya, and passing by the Choskhor-lhunpo 
monastery, entered the broad Yalung valley, in which stands the log 
village of Lora and numerous scattered hamlets. AVe stripped at Lora 
to eat our breakfast, but so intense was the fear of the people of 
small-pox, of which there were several cases in the village, that they 
would have absolutely nothing to do with us, not even to sell us 
firewood.! 

After crossing the Yalung river we ascended the Doug la, from 
whose summit we saw the Choino kankar (Mt. Everest), and the 
endless ranges of mountains which jut out from it westward. At the 
Dong la the Arun and the Kosi have their sources. 

The descent of the Dong la was very gradual, the country 
extremely bare, not a single tree was to be seen anywhere. lYe 
reached Chu-sho, at the foot of the pass, at about five o'clock, and it 
was only after much persuasion that we gained admittance to a poor 
hut occupied by an old woman and her son. 

The next day we followed for a w hile the course of a little stream, 
called the LTiu-sliu, and then came upon a broad, barren plain, on 
either side of which luse bleak and lofty mountains. 

Leaving the village of l\Iap-ja, in which there are aliout one hundred 
houses, we breakfasted at 1 )onkar, and then made our way towards 
the Shong-pa la, following up the course of the Slioug chu. The 
ground in many places was riddled with holes made by a burrowing 
animal called srinioni/.i and our ponies had many tumbles by putting 
their feet in them. 

Called in Tibetan, Ya clujil dnng-lar : aiid in Cliine^ae. Yu hsuan pai-Jti. Both 
nations consider j?nch shells as treasures of inestimable value. There is one in China, 
kept at Fu chu by the Ti-tuh See Ptkiwj irtizette, F’chruary 28, 1867, and one at 
Llia&a. ‘ The Land of the Lamas,’ j>. 110. — (W. E.) 

t “In 179-1 the Talc lama, under orders from the Emperor, erected & 2 )ecial hoapitala 
for smalbpox jiatients, in )Yhi«h they ■R'ere supi»lied with food and every necessary, and 
which were in care <'f a special otlicer. . The same plan has been adopted by the 
authoritica of Tashilhunpu and Chamdo” (Join. Jloy, xUiat. Sue., n.s. xxiii p. 235). 
I am not aware that these hospitals are kept up at the pres'Oit day. — ( W E ) 

^ The marmot is called Chyi (pliyi)-wa. Mimg I am unable to explain ; perhaps it 
in tlie same' animal which onr author calls < Isewhere the and which is 
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On descending from the Shong-pa la we found ourselves in the 
broad Chib-lung valley,* and towards six o’clock we reached the 
village of Dogang, and found shelter for the night in the hut of some 
poor people. 

The following morning we passed through Tashigong and break- 
fasted at Gure, a village belonging to iny friend the minister. Leaving 



Yll W IX LHOXAK. CltLOlCI.Mo I\ DI^TAXi li 


this place, we began the ascent of a high range which separated us 
from lake Tel-tung, or “ Mule’s Drink.” t This pass is known as the 
Dobta Lachan la, and one commands from it a most gorgeous view of 
a wide expanse of country, tlie Xepialese and .Sikkimese Himalayas, 

smaller than a cat. with tawny hair. The skin, he ailds. is much used in witchcraft. 
The skin is blown up after putting inside it a slii' with the name of the person it is 
ilosired to injure on it. The victim dies of an inflated body within seven days. — (W. 11 ) 
* The Chiblung tsangpo, the Upiier Arun, flows through this vidloy. — (W. E.) 
t On this lake, sec mprn. p. 211. 
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■with lake Tel-tung and Dohta djong, helougiug to the Sikkim Kajali, 
on a liilloek beside the lake in the foreground. 

We stopped for the niglit at Chorka, a part of Dohta, where a 
villager gave us the use of a yak-hair tent standing in his courtyard. 
We only remained here a short while, leaving before daylight, as we 
wanted to reach Khamba djong the same day. The cold was intense, 
and the violent wind which blew made it more piercing. Our way 
led along the margin of lake Tel-tung, now completely dried up and 
more resembling a broad pasture land than a lake. The countiw- 
was alive with game; 'nild sheep, goats, and asses were specially 
numerous. 

Leaving this broad plain, we entered the valley of the Che ehu 
by a low col between the Dobta and Yarn la ranges. Crossing the 
river, we stopped for a while at Targye,* while I’hurchuug went on 
ahead to Khamba djong to secure lodgings fur us. 

At live o’clock we reached the village of Khamba, and were 
receir'ed most kindly by I'hurchung’s friend, Wang-gyal, who, together 
with his wife, did everything in their power to make us comfortable. 

After tea I went with Phurchung, who had put on his best clothe.s 
for the occasion, to visit the Djongpon. The Djong stands on a 
hillock, the ascent of which is rather steep, and is made by flights of 
stone steps. The fort is a spacious two-storied building, and is 
supplied with water brought there through clay pipes from the 
mountains to the north, a ]>iece of work of which the people are not 
a little proud. t 

The Djongpion were reading religious books when I entered their 
presence, and the lama one asked me (xuestions about myself and the 
object of my journey, all of which I managed to answer satisfactorily. 
I showed my passport, to which they put their seals, retaining a copy 
of the document. ‘When I left they presented me with a dried 
sheep’s carcass, ten pounds of rice, and a rug, and expressed the 
hope that they would see me again the following year. 

On returning to our lodgings I hired two ponies and a r ak-hair 
tent for our use as far as Gen-pang taiig. 

■\Ve left early in the tnoriiiiig, after sat ing farewell t(r our faithful 
guide Gopon, who left us here to return to his home at Gyautse, and 

* At this point our author's route joinetl that which he had taken wlien coming into 
’i'ihet. — ( \V. 11.) The Clic chu is tlic Arun, see supra, ji. 42. 

t Certainly not of their own iuvciitiuu or nianufacturt.— (W. E.) 
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breakfasted at Geru. On the way we saw several flocks of wiki 
sheep and some foxes. Leaviii" Gem, we ascended, one after the 
other, the foothills of the Kongra lamo pass, through a wild but 
beautiful countiy, till we finally reached the snow-covered summit, 
near which we camped on a hare rock. Thanks to the yak-hair tent 
and the gO(.id fire (of argols which T’hurchung kept burning, we did 
not suiter from the intense cold and piercing wind. 

The following morning (December 10) we reached, at an early 
hour, Gen-gang, which forms the boundary lietween the territories of 
the Grand Lama and the Itajah of Sikkim, a vassal of the British 
llaj. From this point my way lay through Sikkim by a route 
followed by various European travellers, and concerning wliich I 
need say nothing here. 1 reached Darjiling and my home on 
December 27, after an absence of over a year. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

SOCIAL DIVISIONS— MAltPJAGE — rCXEKALS — MEMCIXE — EESTIVALS. 

Ix Tibet there are three distinct classes among- the people, lay and 
clerical, -which are determined by birth and social position, and each 
of these has three sub-divisions.* They are as follows : — 

First, or highest class, Puib : — 

1. —FMh-ljli rah. The king, members of the ro\-al family, and 
incarnate lamas wlio have appeared many times on eartli. 

2. — Eal-hji iliiifj. The Desi, or regent, ordinary incarnate lamas, 
ministers and councillors of state, learned lamas, or abbots, professors 
at important monasteries. 

3. — Ilah-li/i fa met. Secretaries to the (.Government, l)ahpnn, 
Djongpon, and inferior lamas, or abliots. 

Middle classes, Bhtej : — 

1. — Birg-hiji rah, or: “upper middle class,” including families who 
have for generations possessed great rvealth, landlords who do not 
claim descent from illustrious ministers or warriors ; Dungkhor, old 
families and men who have personally contributed in a marked degree 
to the welfare of the country ; and lastly, the Dun-n}'er. 

2. — I)iiaj-l:iii ifiiui. This class includes the Dung-yig, or clerks, 
stewards, cliamberlain.s, head grooms, head cooks, and other ])etty 
officers. 

3. — Dimj-lul fo'Dtu. Soldiers and sulijects. f 

Lowest class, Tama : — 

1 . — Taniai rah. (Grooms, menials engaged in domestic .service, 
and other hired servants. 

I think these “ cla&.-es ” are more tlir oretieal tlian real, ami that those remarks 
are pruhiibly burrowed from some work, based un Indian notions. The idea of easte i.s 
un-Tibetan as it is nii-Cliinesc. Suh {rahs) means " family, race, social class." Bah- 
laji riths means “ upper superior cla.ss: ” Bah-ki/i ding. “ middle superior ela.s... : ” Jtid>- 
hiji tiimn, " h>webt supiu-ioi ; Dimj-l.yi rah, “ superior midille class.” etc., etc.— (W. II ) 

t l>y •• subjects ” I fancy our author must mean serfs or tenants {mi^ser). 
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2 . — Tuuiui i-Uni/. Those who have no fixed homes, men wlio 
keep concubines, but no wives, loose women, professional be"ears, 
N'ao'abonds, and jjauper.s. 

4. — Taiiifi.i tjuia. The lowest of the low are butchers, scavengers, 
disposers of dead bodies, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths. 

In Tibet there are no caste restrictions with regard to marriage as 
in India. The rich may bestow their daughters on tlie poor, the 
daughter of a poor man may become the bride of the proudest noble 
of the country. But the girls of the royal family and those of high 
rank are not generally bestowed on the low classes; but in the event 
of their not finding a suitable match, they are seirt to convents. The 
daughters of commoners do, however, occasionally become the wives 
of nobles. 

The nuptial ceremonies arealike for all classes, the onl\' difference 
being in the amount of money expended in the festivities. In 
the first place, the friends of the bridegroom emidoy a go-between 
to make the first overtures to the parents or guanlians of the girl. 
Should the latter entertain the proposal, the parents of the would-be 
bridegroom either take or .^end presents to them, consisting oilclmtaij 
and wine (called long chang, “proposal wine”), and formally make 
an offer of marriage. The girl’s parents make excuses, saying that 
she is neither handsome nor accomplished, and will bo of no service 
to the suitor. The go-betweens thereupon more and more earnestly 
]iress their suit. After these conventional jdirases have been 
exchanged, the girl’s parents say, “ If you are really in earnest, and 
believe that she will be of service to you, we shall consult with our 
friends and relatives, and let yoti know our decision.” 

A few days later their consent to the union is formally conveyed 
to the suitor's parents, when the latter, taking with them twenty or 
thirty gallons of wine, ptroceed to the home of the bride, where they 
entertain not only all her relatives, lait also the servants and ntugh- 
bours, and present each with a scarf. The }uirehase-money {rin) is 
then paid, which, for the middle classes is usually live or six iJoiJu 
(62.J to 7d0 rupees), and ab(.)ut fifty gallons of wine. Another scarf 
is then presented to each of the elder members of the bride's family, 
and also to prominent persons among her friends and neighbours. 

After an auspicious day has been fixed for the wedding, the 
parties make the arrangements necessary for the occasion. On the 
appointed day the bridegroom’s parents depute 'ome se\en or eight 
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respectal)le men to ljo as their n-jiresentatives to bi-iiig home tlie 
bride. They remain at lier father’s In mse three days, during which 
they are engaged in making negotiations and in assuring their hosts, 
by whom they are p^o^■ided during this period with all necessaries, 
that their daughter will he happy iii her new lioine. At the end of the 
three days the bride is told by her | lareiit.s to go to the Inidegroom’s 
house. They give her a good milch -cow or yak, a pony, four or hve 
oxen, two suits of summer and winter (Ires.s, a complete set of jewellery 
according to the custom of the country, a piece of stuffed carpet and 
a small dining-table, cups, plates, cooking ve.s.sels, and other articles 
for domestic use, fifty ounces of silver, and a female attendant. All 
those who have received scarves now come to present her in return 
with a scarf aird a piece of money. The nearest relatives and friends 
of the parents, tlie chief of the country, and other people of position, 
present her with scarves, clothes, blnnketsi, etc., and silver coins. 

Presently about twenty of the luiilegroom's friemls arrive to 
conduct the bride to her new home. For the first half of the journey 
the arrangements are made and cxi'ienses defrayed by the bride’s 
jiarents ; for the second half by tliose (.>f the bridegroom, and it is 
made on liorsel.)ack, the bride riding in tlie middle of the partvu 
Arriving at their destination, the bride is seated on a cuslumi placed 
on a raised stand by tlie .side of her husband in the middle of the 
I bridal party. At an au.spicious liour a short rcdigioiis service is 
; perfo'-med by the village lama, ami the ])areuts or sponsors of the 
'.parties offer prayers for the happine.ss of the union.* The hride- 
grooiiTs parents then heseeeli the goth tu witness the ceremony of 
their son’s marriage, and declare that lienceforth the bride will Ije 
owned by the hridegmom and Ids hr,ither.s alone. For tliree days the 
festivities continue, during wliieh lime as much as fifty chvii<i,i of 
wine, three oxen, and three pigs are sometimes consumed. The 
notables among the hridegrooin’.s frieiid.s arrive with presents of 
scarves, and are eiiteri allied by his hither. 

Oil the third day the bride exchaiige.s the clothes and jewellerv 
she wore on lier arrival, for others ,sitp])lie<l by the laidegroom. After 
a short prayer to tlie gods the pair arc left togetlier, for the first time, 
and on the following luoruiiig the bride liegins to apply herselt to her 
household duties. Her brothers and relatives who have accomp)aiued 
her, return home at the exjnration olWevmi days. 

* Cf. Jfmr. Roy. A.-iat. Soc.. n..^. x.xiii. j'l>. 2i!8-2;!0. see aku WaiMolI, oy cit . 
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Some three months after the wedding her parents, aceompaided 



liY the chief men among tlieir friend-; and by servants, arrive with 
presents of food, and request that their daughter may pay them a 
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visit. After being entertained for ten or twelve days, they return 
lioiiie, and are followed some weeks later by the young couple, who 
are accompanied by a number of female .servants bearing presents of 
scarves, provisions, wine, etc. They remain a month, and on their 
departure tlie bride receives from her father a new costume and 
jewellery, and the husband a complete suit of clothes and the 
inevitable scarf. 

Among the very poor the irroeeedings are much simplified, the 
negotiations being conducted by the parents in person. 

There is no fixed limit of marriagealile age in Tibet. The average 
age, however, for both sexes, is from fifteen to twenty-five, and 
frequently the bride is older than the bridegroom. 

When parties are desirous of dissolving the marriage liond, the 
reason for so doing mu-tt fir,<t be investigated. If the husband be 
found entirely blameless and willing to live with his wife, but she 
be resolved to divorce him, she is required to pay double the rid, or 
price paid for her, as a fine for the dissolution of the marriage con- 
tract, called iion-hr and (kd tjo, that is, “ divorce fine ” and “ innocence 
fine.” * In the absence of a marriage contract, the divorce fine fixed 
by law for the rcifo to pay amounts to eighteen gold slio, equal to 135 
rupees ; and for the hu.sband three gold >>rad;i, equal to 180 rupees. 
If the husband’s innocence be doubtful, but the wife’s charges remain 
unproved, the wife is required to pay as divorce fine a complete suit of 
clothe.q a pair of shoes, a bed-carpet, bed-rug, and a wrapjrer, and the 
husband must present to his wife a second scarf and a third article of 
any kind. 

On the other hand, if a wife lie found perfectly innocent, and 
willing to live with her husband, but tire hu.sband be resolved to 
divorce her for no fault of hers, he is required to })ay to her twelve gold 
.s7n/, equal to ninety rupees, as divorce fine, and also jog la, “ service 
wage,” amounting to six irounds of barley for cn ery day and six for every 
night which she has .spent with him from the day of marriage to the 
date of separation. The husband is also required to return the price of 
all the clothes and other gifts made to the wife by her friends since the 
time of their marriage. The divorced woman also takes away with 
her all jewellery given her by her relative^, but not that given 

The iiitbriDation contaiiieil in tins section has been conipileLl, oiir author says, 
troin ‘'a legal work/’ I doubt if its rules are in practice. Borclip appears to be hhor-wa 
chyD (lycil), to oast away, to abandon.” Den yo is hdtn, " tiuth : ” and perhaps ijyoijs 
(for yo), covering of.” — (\V. R ) 
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to her by lier husbaml. The wife cannot denmnd the ■■'innocence 
tine.” If there be children at the time of separation, the father takes 
the buys, and the niotlier the nirls. If the husljand be a man of 
property, the coind may order him to itive the divorced wife a certain 
share of his possessions fur the maintenance of the girls. On the 
other liand, if the wife he ])0s3es.sed of property, she may lie required 
to give something fur the maintenance of her sons. 

Again, when a marriage is contracted between a man of noble 
blood and a woman of humble rank, or cur verm, with the definite 
understanding that they sliall sliare each other's good and adverse 
fortune, their property in case of divorce is to be divided lietweeii them 
according to tlieir faithfulness or guilt, and their amount of mutual 
presents at the time of union. In cases of divorce between partie.s 
who were united at their own wi^li for the enjoyment of pleasure or 
merrinieut, the court should, without regard to the nature of their 
guilt, divide their property equally between them.* In cases of 
marriage between slaves or serfs, the owner decides their separation 
or continued union. A man of this class is, for instance, married to 
a woman who, the owner thinks, might be of some service to him. 
"When the woman i.s found useless, she is dismissed, being given oiie- 
si.Kth of her husband’s belongings, and her ] dace is supplied by a new 
wife chosen l)y the owner. 

In Tibet members of the same family are forbidden by law to 
contract matrimonial alliance, s with tlieir kindred within seven 
degrees. This rule is, however, nowadays disregarded by the p)eople, 
who are known to make alliances witli their kinsmen who are distant 
only three or four degrees of consanguinity. Among the Pobos and 
Khamba marriage is promiscuously contracted, the brother marrying 
his sister, the nephew his aunt.t Among the common Tibetans, so 
lung as the })arties do not claim a common father, there is no objec- 
tion to the marriage ; the uterine brother and sister may be united, 
and a man may marry his stejnnother or aunts. 

The custom of several brothers making one woman their common 
wife, to keep the ancestral property entire and undivided, is said to 

Th.U would appear to refer to temporary marria-^'L.s. — • ^^0 
t So far as the Khamba are concoined, I think our author is not correct m hi^ 
stateiLent. That it may have once been as he cuys is hii^hly piohable, but .it pre^ellt 
it is certainly n')t so : intercourse with tlie Chinese lias, I believe, caused not only the 
people of Hustern Tibet, but of all Tibet tomlopt toa ureiit extent tin ir ideas conceruine; 
luariia^^es between nenr relations. — (AV. E.) 
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liaw liail its origin in Khams, where it is at this dav extensively 
practised. The Tibetans of U ainl Tsang liave borrowed it from their 
cousins of Khams, Imt it is not universal with them.'*^ The wife is 
claimed by the younger brothers as their wife only so long as they 
continue to live with the eldest one. AVhen they separate from their 
eldest brother, they cannot ask him to pay compensation for their 
share in the wife, and she remains the lawful wife of the eldest 
lirother. It is not unusual for a father or uncle to li\ e with his son’s 
or nephew’s wife, and even in high life a father makes himself a 
partner in the marital rights over his son’s wife, f 

The cessation of the pulse and the suspension of breathing are not 
considered tests of the extinction of vitality. The Tibetans consiiler 
that the spirit {jium .s7n) usually lingers in the mortal frame for not 
less than three days, thougli the spirits of those who have attained to 
some stage of holiness rpiit the litidy immediately after the last breath 
has been drawn, for conimunion with the dwellers in Paradise, called 
(Tadnn or Tushita ; but instances of such saintly personages are of 
very rare occurrence. It is consequently considered a very sinful 
action to inove or dispose of the corp.se iininediatelv after death. 
Xowadays in Tibet and ^Mongolia the dead Ijodies of all classes of 
men are carefully kept within doors for three days, during which 
time their friends and relations attend on them and make prayers for 
their future well-being. On the morning "f the fourth day the 
horoscope of the decease'!, ami that of the man who is selected to be 
the first to touch the corpse for removal, are consulted. A lama is 
employed to perform certain funeral ceremonies, with a view to cause 
the spirit of the deceased to pass out through a certain slit in the skull.! 
If this ceremony is omitted the soul tvill make its exit by some other 
passage and go to a state of damnation. The lama remains alone 
with the corjise, all the doors and windows being closed, and no one 
is allowed to enter until he declares by what passage the soul has 
fled. In return for tliis important service he receives a cow, yak, 
sheep, or goat, or a sum of money, according to the means of the 
deceased. 

Ilefore the dead body is removed fritm the hmiso, an astruloger 

Xeitlier is it in Kliurotlo. See my ‘ Laml of tlie p. i211 et >'//'/. — (AV. Ii.) 

t I liaidly iinairine that oiir aiitln^r inten<l^ to convoy tin- idea that this is a cu^^tuni 
of the Xihetait> — (^y. Ti ) 

I See Waddell, cit . p. 8S. He saystlio " soiil-extrai-tintt lama ” is called hpolo. 
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notes the dates of birtli of the friends and relations present. If any 
among them were horn under the same constellation and planet as 
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the dead person, they are said to incur the risk of lieiiig ridden by 
his ghost, and are conseixueiitly not allowed to attend the funeral. 
The astrologer also receives his reward in money or kind. Then the 
cor})se, tightly wrapped in clothes, is placed on a stretcher facing the 
direction which has been declared auspicious by the astrologer, and 
is placed in a corner of the house. Five butter lamps are lighted 
near the head, and a screen is drawn round it, within which his usual 
food and drink, together with a lamp, are })laced. Early on the 
morning of the day apj)ointed tor the disposal of the body, it is 
carried to the nearest cemetery. At the time of its removal the 
relations make profound salutations to it. Two men carrying wine 
or tea, together with a dishful of f^nhihu, follow the bier. The family 
priest, or lama, of the deceased throw.s a hhafurj on the litter and 
walks behind at a slow pace, holding a corner of another scarf tied 
to it. As he proceeds he mutters funeral rnnnfj’n, turning a hand- 
^ ilrum Qhmiarii) witlr his right hand, and with his left ringing a bell. 
It is inauspicious to place the litter on the ground before its arrival 
at the cemetery. If by accident this should happen, the body must 
be disposed of at that spot, instead of in the cemetery. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lhasa there are two sacred cemeteries, Pliabongka and 
Serashar. Those who disjjose of dead ).)odie.s at the former pay two 
or three tanla for tea to the monks of riiabongka mona.^tery; and 
at the latter they pay one hoi/ru to the cemetery keeper, who also 
gets the bedding and clothes of corp.ses. 

In every cemetery there is a large slab of stone, on which the 
corpse, strip] led of its eovering.s, is plac-ed face downwards. I'lie 
officiating lama then cros.ses it with lines, and while rep^eating 
mantras, cuts it in pueces. The first pieces are tiung towards the 
biggest and oldest vulture of the Hock, called tanlar, and the remain- 
der to the rest. They are so tame that they come one by one at the 
call of the piriust. Last of all the head of the corpse is crushed, and 
the bones psounded together are mixed with the brain and distributed 
among the vultures.* Then a new and unused earthen IjowI, Idled 
with lire of anjol (dried cowdimg), with some butter and barley Hour 
burnt in it as incense, is pneseuted to the departed by Ijcing placed 
in the (puarter tov\ards which he i.s .supipioseil to have gone. The 
funeral attendants now wa.sh their hand.s, and retiring to a short 
distance from tin; cemetery, breakfast, and at al)ont midday return 
* L'f. • Land ot tlie Lama.-.’ p. 287. — (W. It.j 
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home. During forty-niue day.s after the drawing of the last hreath, 
food and drink are offered to the departed in his favourite dish ; and 
incense, consisting of barley, butter, and juniper spines, is burnt. 

During this period of lyn'ch, as the interval between death and 
regeneration is called, the departed spirit is believed to wander, and 
in order to prevent its being subject to misery, on the forty-ninth day 
some of the clothes, shoes, head-dress, coins, etc., which belonged to 
the deceased, after being washed and sprinkled with saffron-water, 
are presented to some incarnate lama for his blessing. The last 
service is conducted by a Tantrik lama, with a siew to expelling all 
the evil spirits and hungry ghosts which haunt the house of the 
departed. 

On the seventh day after death, prayers are moreover offered for 
the deceased’s well-being, and alms in coin, food, tea, gold, and silver 
are distributed among' religious men. This is repeated i m every con- 
secutive seventh day until the forty-ninth day, when a grand feast is 
given to the congregation of lamas. iSTowadays, however, the rich 
people of Lhasa generally distribute alm.s, at the rate of one tanlia 
each to the monks of Sera, Dabung, and Gadan, dispensing with the 
other costly ceremonies. They also present the clotlies belonging to 
the deceased to the professors and head.s of those monasteries. Some 
becpieath the wliole of their property to these monastic institutions or 
to Lamas of great re[)ute. 

The practice of making wills has been followoil by the Tibetans 
from very remote time.s. fh ery mair of property leaves a will be- 
(pteathing his movalile property to Ids children or friends, and leaving 
instructions for the performance of his funeral ob-seguies and other 
pious works. 

The cutting u]i and distributing of a corpse is a practical illustra- 
tion of the Tibetan belief that charity is the highest of all the moral 
virtue.s. That man is said to be most virtuous whose funeral is 
attended by the largest number of vultures, while if his corjise 
attracts but a small company, the very dogs not deigning to touch 
his defiled remains, he is judged to have led a sinful life. 

The dead bodies of pregnant and barren women, and also of leper-, 
are packed in leather bags and thrown into the water.s of the great 
Tsang-po. A Tibetan proverb says, ‘‘She whose son dies after Iriitli 
is white liarreii (ruh-i-ldi h/i'jxi): she whose daughter dies afrer 
liirth is partly liarren \r(di-t:hii fnao ; -he who has borne no children 
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i-' black hairen (rub-iJia iiaijpij).” The corpses of such aud of lepers 
are considered particularly unclean, and should nut be kept M'ithiii 
the limits of the country, bnt must either he thrown be}ond nine 
hills and dales, or packed in horse’s or ox's skins and thrown into the 
river. 

The dead bodies of incarnate lamas are occasionally burnt, and 
their ashes and bones dejiosited in chorfiji. Tlie remains of saintly 
personages, such as pretend to liave emanated from Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas, are preserved like the Egyptian mummies, being embalmed 
or salted and placed within gold, silver, or copper chorti'n, where 
they are seated in a meditative posture, like the conventional image 
of Buddha. These incarnate lama.s, at the time of death, mention the 
time when and the place ami the family where their souls will subse- 
puently find re-embodiment, and also the name and race of the family, 
and instruct their friends to iierfonu rites aud ceremonies for their 
well-being after death. 

On the demise of the Dalai aud Tashi lamas, the work in all the 
puldic aud })rivate ofllees, all business, and market gatlierings are 
suspended for seven days. For thirty days women are forbidden to 
put on their jewellery, and men or women may not wear new 
apparel. Lamas and monks must, on such occasions, mourn for ten 
days, during which they must not shave their heads, or wear their 
church head-dresses during services. All classes of people refrain 
from amusements and festivitie.s, and from going into groves for plea- 
sure, sports, or love-making. It is only in honour of the death of 
these two great hierarchs of Tibet that the whole country goes into 
mourning. The mourning f<>r abbots (d' other monasteries aud heads 
of families is confined to the friends and monks who are near to them. 
Bich and respectable men do not, within a year after the death of 
their ptarent.s, take part in marriage ceremonies aud festivities ; and 
do not undertake jotirneys to a distance. 

Jmoug the Sikkim Buddhists, dead bodies are burnt. On the 
fourth day after cremation, a lama performs the fu^ol, or wa.shing 
ceremony, which consi.sts in removing the relics, ashes, etc., and 
washing the place of burning with water. The relics are placed in 
an urn and deposited in a ilioi'h n. The ashes are thrown into 
a mountain .stream, sucli as the Ti.sta or Bnngit." The relics of 

The tuisoJ, or clean&ing ceremuny " {hltfus. wusLcd ; iisol, tu pray), is perforuied on 
numerous ccusions and ior ‘vaiions puriioses. I suppose that by “ relic?."’ remains after 
cremation are here meant. — 0^* 
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lamas and important men, after beim^ pulverized, are mixed with 
clay and cast in moulds into miniature clturtca. These relic Uior- 
tcn are deposited in sacred places, such as monasteries, temples, 
caverns, etc. On the seventh day the funeral ceremony, called T/'ii- 
is performed. All relations and neighbours are invited to this 
funeral feast. At dusk all the evil spirits which are believed to have 
been invited to the departure of the deceased, are expelled l)y a Tan- 
trik priest, assisted by the deafening yells of the guests.* 

The physicians of Higli Asia luive, I am told, discovered such 
remarkable properties of vegetable drugs, and of the flesh and bile of 
certain animals, and of some sorts of e.xcremeiits in healing different 
kinds of sores, that if tin? statements of my informant be true, the 
surgeons of civilized countries would be struck with wonder at their 
marvellous performances. For this remarkable success, the Tibetans 
do not appear to be indebted to their Chinese or Indian neighbours.! 
Their medicines are mostly indigenous, and their discoveries in 
surgery have resulted from their own ex[ierienco. They supi)!v the 
greater nuinlier of phy.sieiaus and surgeons to the Mongols and other 
neighbouring peoples. 

The treatment of small-pox is very little understood by Tibetan 
doctors. Inoculation is, however, resorted to, and a new method of 
performing this operation has been discovered by the Xorthern (.'hinese 
physicians. It consists in selecting the best lympli from the light 
white pox pustules of a healthy child, which, mixed with camphor 
powder, is blown with a pipe into the nostiil of the person to be in- 
oculated.! (treat care and expierience are reciuired in selecting the 
lymph, on which, alone depends the safety of the patients. Chicken- 
pox occurs only in a mild form, and is generally left to take its course. 

Hydro}ihobia is very prevalent in Tibet, Mongolia, and China, and 
its effects are considered to manifest themselves, according to the 
colour of the dog, at periods varying from .seven days to eighteen 
months, and also according to the time of day at which the bite was 
received. The remedies are, however, sufllcientlv jiractical. As soon 

* Waddell, op. cit . 491, culla this sacrifice to the manes ot the ilecease<l ti iiri-aJmg 
t Our author is not quite rivlit here, as the Tihetaiis havu boirowod tho iiiajur pait 
of their pharmacupceia from Vhiua .tnd Imha !^tost ot their meilical works are jiurely 
Chinese or Indian, and I do not believe they have much more, if even so mueli. knoM- 
leilge of surgery as the Chinese, wlio are terribly ignoiMiit them-elves in thi, ,irt. 
Tibetan medicines are in high favour umoim the Chinese and Ilongols — (\V. li.) 
t This is tlie u.-u.d Cliinese mctliod of inoculation. — (W. 1!.) 
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as possible tie a ligature four fingers above the wound ; draw out the 
poison by means of the sucking apparatus, called rnijnhs- rus, similar 
to the cupping-glasses of the Indians, and then bleed the wounded 
part. If the patient presents himself to the physician a day after 
having been bitten, the latter should only cauterize the wound, and 
then apply an ointment made of butter, turmeric, a poisonous bulb 
called hon-nj/a, and musk. 

In Lower Kongbo, Polxi, Pemakyod, and other mountainous dis- 
tricts of Southern Tibet, and in Xepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan on this 
side of the Himalayas, goitre is the most prevalent disease. It owes 
its origin to the calcareous nature of the water drunk by the natives. 
Six varieties of goitre are recognized by Til.ietan physicians, which are 
variously treated by cauterization, bleeding the jugular vein behind 
the ear, and also the swollen muscle of the goitre, and the administra- 
tion of nostrums composed of the dried gullet of the yak or sheep, dried 
fish, different kinds of salts, Hifi'r luw/iun and jDepper, and powdered 
conch-shell, burnt in a hermetically closed vessel. 

Snake-bite is of rare occurrence in Higher Tibet, but in the lower 
valley of the great Tsang-po, great numbers of snakes are found, and 
also on the western frontier of China bordering Tibet. 8nake-bites 
are treated like hydrophobia, by tying a ligature aliove the part bitten 
and cupping. The wound is then washed with curd or milk, camel’s 
milk being the most efficacious.f It is believed in High Asia that if 
a snake bite a camel, the snake dies immediately without injuring the 
camel. If there be no burning heat as a consecpience of the bite, the 
wound should be cauterized. Internal remedies are also taken, con- 
sisting of cardamom, musk, pepper, and other native drugs. The 
Clak-los (wild people) of Pemakyod + immediately cut off the bitten 
portion, or the bitten limb, if possible, after which they apply musk 
and bear’s bile (gall ?) to the wound and bind it up. The Lalos eat 
snakes, of which, however, they reject the head and tail as injurious. 

* Our author was misinformed. Snakes are very rare along the western border of 
China, venomous ones espoeiallv. — (W. li.) 

t Camel’s milk must be as great a rarity in most parts of Tibet as is elepliant’s 
milk, another remedy mucli prized in that country. — (W. It.) 

+ Probably the same as the Lo Tawa, or “ stopped Lhojias,” mentioned by lama 
Serap-gyatoo, ‘Eeport on Explor. from ISbb to 1888,’ p. 7. This explorer dis- 
tinguishes three classes of Lhopas — Lho kurpo. or white Lhopas,” who are some- 
what civilized ; Lho nagpo, or “ black Lhopas,” who are a little less civilized ; and 
the Lho tawa (Ira-pa), or uncivilized, literally ‘-mottloil” Lhopas. Cf. also, op. cif., 
pp, 16, 17, and Main Singh’s rera.arks in Juur. Roy. Geog. Soc.. vol. xlvii. p. 120. 
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During the months of January and February, when the great 
■iiiiia-laiii (or prayer-meeting) fair takes place at Lhasa, the city is 
occasionally visited by a highly infectious disease which causes great 
havoc among the peo}de when the cimjwcI is great. When the disease 
is not j)i’operly treated the patient generally dies before the tenth 
day, hut those cases which have pia.ssed the thirteenth day are con- 
sidered hopeful. Tibetan phy.siciaiLs, by watching tliis disease in its 
different phases, have achieved remarkable success in treating it with 
their indigenous drug.s. 

In Lhasa, Shigatse, and otlier towns and monasteries of Tibet, the 
principal disease from which people suffer and die is paralysis.* Five 
different kinds of thi.s disease are recognized by Tibetan physicians, 
who also profess to have observed tliat the first symptoms generally 
show themselves on the 4th, 8th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 22ud, 25th, or 2'Jth 
day of tlie lunar month. Persons who have passed their sixtieth year 
seldom survive a paralytic stroke of any kind. All other cases in 
their milder forms are curable by proper and regular medical treat- 
ment. 

Lepro.sy is prevalent in mo.st of the countries of High Asia. It is 
variously called “the nag’s (serpent’s) disease,” and ^ 

the “ corroding malady,” and is believed to originate from various 
causes, fanciful and real. By digging in pestilential soil where 
snakes live, turning up stones under which these reptiles lurk, 
felling poisonous trees, throwing tea, water, or cooked food and other 
refuse on the blazing hearth, men are .said to excite the wrath of the 
Ncnjus and mischievous .spirit.s of the upper and nether worlds, who 
delight in working tlie ruin of tlie human race. They spread this 
hateful malady by the exhalation of tlieir breath, by their poisonous 
touch or malignant glance, or even the power of their malignant 
wish. The “ charmed banner ” + is a great preventive of these evils. 
The people of High Asia generally fix banners with juiuted charms 
thereon near to or on their hoxises, a.s they are believed to prevent 
the Xagas entering them. Leprosy i.s likewise assumed to be the 

* Our author givejj the name of this disease as gzah-riad. Jaeschke, • Tib. t'nul. 
diet translates this word by apoplexy,” adding that, in "Westeru Tibet it suerus to be 
used only ftu- ‘’epilepsy.” — (W. 11.) 

t Kill n(uK or Klin f^nod-nad, meaning that the Xagas brings al>oiit the disease. 
Mje nad is mdjt nad. — (^^ . 11.) 

X These charmed b.inuers are the Inng~taj or “airy horses.’’ of which mention is 
frequently made iu this work. 
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conset|nence of the sins of former lives.* It also originates from dis- 
orders produced by irregularity and intemperance in food and habits, 
whereby the black and yellow fluids of the body are increased, and 
give rise to this distressing malady. Eighteen ilifferent kinds of 
leprosy are recognized. The chanting of charms and ninnfras of 
Vajrapani Buddha by the patient or the physician is resorted to, that 
wrathful deity being a iniglity subduer of all malevolent demons and 
Xagas, and various native drugs are also administered in the form o^ 
pills. 

Dropsy, tlujugh rare in High Asia, prevails in the southern and 
eastern districts in Tibet, and is cau.sed by drinking much water after 
exercise, lying down in damp places, taking cold, or by light unsub- 
stantial food, liy which the digestive powers are deranged. Twelve 
varieties of this disease are recognized, wltich are divided into two 
main groups, characterized as “ the hot ” and “ the cold fluid ” re- 
spectively. Bone-ash is believed to be the best remedy; but other 
medicines, consisting of grapes, cinnamon, oxide of iron, pomegranate 
(riiid ?), lime, and other ingredients, are also prescribed. f 

Dyspepsia (jHid-h./u) is one of the commonest diseases in Tiljet, 
and forty-three different varieties of this malady have lieen observed 
by native physicians. 

Toothache is also a very general complaint of the peojfle of Tibet, 
due to the extreme rigour of the climate and the coldness of the water. 
The inhabitants of the remote province of Cliang-taug usually lose 
their teeth before reacliing the age of thirty. 

Among the games played by the Tibetans, there are some such as 
iiiiji-inon’i, or “many eyes,” resembling chess; l-horlo. or 

“ the circle of life,” t and dice, which even the clergy are permitted 
to amuse themselves with. Otliors, as, for instance, wrestling, archery, 
polo, foot and pony races, are confined to the people ; nor are the 
lamas allowed to amuse themselves with .singing and dancing except 
at stated times, as, for e.xamjfle, during the Xew Year holidays. 

■' This I'l iuark applies equally well to all Jisea^es in Biulilhist estimation. 

t Jaeschke. • Tib engl. diet,.’ call, tliis <liscaBe iia<j< chii. - skin water , ” xnyiny rhn. 
- heart water ; ” dinii cliu. *• dropsy, especially iu the cliest and belly.” On the medical 
kuowled,"e of tlie Tibetans, see Juurn. Bengal Asiat. Soc,. iv. jqj. 1 el xqq. — (\V. E.) 

X III thi.s yaiiie. which is an invention of one of the Pauelioii riupoelies, dice are 
tliroHii. Iiy which the players out ditierent positions iu the varinus heavens or hells — 
IS. C. D.) (bur author al.-o meiition.s a game called te-pi\ or rocUt. but. unfortunately, 
docs net "he any idea of the game itself. See also • Report U.S. Xational Museum.’ 
ISho. p. 7C3.— ( W. i; ) 
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At midsuiiiiner the people and nobility dress tents, ainl for several 
days amuse themselves under them, picnicing, dancing, and singing. 

In the Sth moon the jcn-ijijv festival takes place, lasting for se\'en 
or foiuteen or even trventy-one days. On this occasion the lamas 
and people amuse themselves rvith sports, games, dancing, and feast- 
ing. This festival is observed in all northern Buddhist countries.* 
Again, in the latter part of the 12th moon, there is a lama dance 
in every monastery, after which the evil spirits are exorcised. f .Some- 
times tlie 4th of the Gth and the 22ud of the hth moons are observed 
as feast days ; the latter as the anniversary of the Buddha's descent 
from the Tiishita heaven. | 

In the summer, commencing rvith the full moon in July anil 
lasting for a period of forty-live days, all lamas make a retreat in 
their monasteries, during whieli time they are not allowed to go 
without the lamasery walls, or take part in any amusement. This 
is known as the 

The liirtlidays of the Dalai and Tashi lamas are also kept as holi- 
day.s, and on their reaching the age of three, twenty-five, forty-nine, 
sixty-one, seventy-three, or ciglity-five, there are also great festivities. 

A\'heu eclipses of the sun or moon occur, the Tilietans hold 
religious ceremonies similar to those of the Hindus. 

Of all feasts, that of the Xew Year is probald,\' the most pu[iular. 
At Lhasa the State makes arrangements for the celebrations, beginning 
them about a month beforehand. 

* C'hinejf- authors suy that, "iliiriiig the 7th aiul Sth moons tin y (the 'l ihetaU') jjut 
up tents alou" the livei' baiikc. iiiid men ami Wiiiueii bathe together in the liver, it 
heiii^ symbolie.il nt the piiritic.itioii eereiuonies of tlie lUtli of the 3ril ineiitli (in China ).” 
Jour, lio/j. Asuif. Soc.. Xu. xxiii . }>. — ( W. K.) 

t Oil tiiu L'Otli day lifthu iiioou — (AV R ) 
j Our author lut-iitiuHS also the folluwiii<^ festival : — 

loth of l>t iiRuin: Riiddlia's birthday. 

i.jthut'Sid .. Fir.^t pi-paohiiiii: of tile Ivniaehakra tantro. 

Sth of 4th Riiddha hecaiiie a meiidicaut. 

15th I't 4tli Rnddiia’s nirvana, 

5th of 5tii ,, Feiitt of nod of medicine. 

4th uf dtli ,, B^ddha^■» tiist >eiinoii. 

10th of 7th iiirth of I’adma chyimj^-n.is (Patlina Sambhava ). 

15th ot Tth .. Tile biunvy mountain^ .ire d. 

25th of ]0th Birth of Taongkhapa. 

( f AV.iddt'll. op. oit., 502 sqq. 

^ Known m suiitheiii Buddhi>5t countries' as carAm or Bursnt Yor Y dhyor (u'U.ilIy 
proiBiiiuced cliyfU'"). " .^uniiuei' : ” -md nas "auode.’’ I do nut believe the* ]>raetice 

Lfenerally observed. Cf, A\ addeli. op. rit.. 224 . .md ‘^uprn ( V- Y ) 
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The kitchen of the Grand Lama is in a large yellow building 
called the Phodang serpo. or Jag-ming khang (Jjags-niiriJi Hang), 
situated to the east of the palace. The cooking-stoves are orna- 
mented with gold, sih’er, and precious stones, estimated to lie worth 
PiS. 20,000, and all the cooking rdensils are of solid gold. All the 
blitter and milk used here is obtained from the herd of five hundred 
joraon (half-breed yaks) belonging to tlie 1 )alai lama, which herd the 
people salute as it passes, taking off their hats or kotowing to the 
animals. Twenty Tse-dung (lama officials) herd these cattle, milk 
them, and churn the butter. 

Here, when Xew Year is approaching, five lamas prepare cakes 
and dainties for the Grand Lama, their mouths covered with eight 
thicknesses of silk, so that the food may not be polluted by their 
breath. In the village at the foot of Potala, called the Shedo khang, 
two or three hundred men make cakes and biscuits for the officials, 
lamas, and people ; and every one, whetlier rich or poor, has some 
prepared for the festival. 

On the loth of the 12th moon two hundred workmen begin white- 
washing the walls of Potala, which work occuiiies them for three 
days : and then, but only then, people are at liljerty to have the walls 
of their houses whitened, and there is no one so poor that he does 
not at this season renovate the exterior of Iris dwelling. 

Gii the 18th all puldic offices are closed for fifty days. Booths 
are erected to supply the crowds which assemble for the inoa-lain 
or “grand prayer-meeting,’' which, beginning on Xew Year’s 
day, lasts for a month, and many of the officials visit Tse-dung 
linga, a beautiful park to tlie south of the city, where there is a 
Chinese restaurant and .singing and dancing girls, called Tung- 
shema, or “ drinking ladies.” 

On the 22nd in all lamaseries and in many houses of the peopile 
turuio offerings are made, to be offereil the fidlowing day to the 
household gods. Then the people bathe and get themselves ready to 
make visits of congratulations, which they begin doing on the 27th. 
On the 29tli each houseliolder ha.s a general house cleaning, and the 
dust and dirt is tlirown in a cross-road, and thus all impending 
misfortunes are got rid of with the rubbish. 

Early on the morning of the 2'Jth large and g-orgeously decorated 
tents are erected in the great courtyard of Potala and other temples, 
in each of which three or four hundred }ieople can be seated. In the 
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centre of eacli teut are rstrailcs of carved and gilt sandal-wood (i), on 
which the abbots, head lamas, and guests of distinction take their 
seats, while on lower seats are the other guests. A number of lamas, 
with little taldes of sandal-w(Jod in front of them, on which ditferent 
instruments of music, and implements used in church ceremonies, 
such as dorje, Ijells, dfijaurv, etc., are placed, occupy another portion 
of each tent. When the preliminary service is over the grand 
“ black hat ” dance, of which I have previously made mention, 
begins.* 

The dancers are eighty in number, and their gowns are made of 
white, red, and green satin. Each one holds in his left hand a 
wooden skull, and in his right a short club, from which hang five 
silk scarfs of different colours. They prance about, wildly waving 
their arms, for half an hour or so, when snddeidy there is heard wild 
shrieking, and a second set of dancers, or masks called A'lunhfiJi, 
come ill. They are dressed to represent the various gods, most of 
them extraordinarily hideous to look at. These continue the wild 
dance to the music of cymbals, drums, and flutes fur a couple of 
hours. 

When the Kambab have stopped, four skeleton-like figure.' appear : 
they are the Burdcoj, oy “lords of cemeteries,” and they dance in 
their turn. Tiiese are followed by si.xteen figures representing Indian 
atsuras, who, by their dress and contortions, excite wild mirth among 
the people. A number of dancers wearing stag heads then appear, 
and finally the “• Ifiack hat” dancers come out once more, each with 
a cymbal or a drum in his hand, and the dance comes to an end. 

At the termination of the dance the lamas who performed the 
religious service earlier in the tlay form in a procession and proceed 
to throw away the tormu offering. 

Five hundred soldiers and twenty-four flag-bearers accompany the 
procession. Three lamas carry on an iron tripod the t^uuiljn tonna, 
Avhich is of pyramidal shape, about ten feet high and painted red, with 
projecting edges to represent flame.s, and freipiently surniouiued by a 
skull moulded in tmiiihu. Three other lamas bear on a large iron 
tray supported by a tripod a skeleton also made of tA'imhu. The 
procession goes to aliout a mile from the temple tir where a shed, or 
horn I'll n III/, of straw or Ijrush has been made, in which the torrna and 
the skeleton are placed and then set on fire. 

* Pre p. 114. Oil the Xew Yeiir see 'Waddell, op. c'd , ol8. 
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When the flames break forth the flag-ljearers lower their flags and 
run hack to the lamasery with all speed, to escape the de^■i^s assaults, 
and the soldiers tire olf their guns at the burning mass to prevent the 
evil spirits escaping from the fire in which they are now supposed to 
be roasting.* 

On the thirtieth day of the moon, Xew Year’s eve, all house 
decorations and furniture are renewed or cleaned, and offerings and 
oblations made in every domestic chapel. The walls, pillars, posts, 
lintels, etc., are washed with whey. A lotus, finger-marks or marks 
of animals’ claws are painted on the wooden floors of the rooms, (jr a 
sheep’s head is scorched, and its eyes, ears, and nose painted with the 
five colours niixe<l with butter; this is .said to be a certain means ot 
insuring good luck, and is believed to be a pre- Buddhist custom of the 
country. 

In the evening the whole city is illuminated, and this is kept up 
for three successive nights. 

Xew Year’s day is called Clyalpolo sar, or the King’s new year,” 
and the Grand Lama holds a levee <jn this occasion. The Dounyer 
clieiipo, or Grand Gliaml.ierlain, opens tlie ceremony by wishing the 
lama all hap[)iness b’u-.s-/G /A' A.v/ and presenting 
him some wine and taamha. The ( hand Lama replies. “ Tan-'hi dc-ica 
tnhpar s/io/7,” and dipping his finger in the wine, sprinkles a little about 
as an oblation, ami then tastes the Luniiha. Tlien the great trumpets 
sound, and tlie LKdai lama takes his seat on the throne in the great 
hall, and all the ministers and church dignitaries take their places 
according to precedence. Tea is then served, followed by tunin, a kind 
of red potato of Tibet, cooked in butter and sugared. f YTteu they 
have fiiushed eating, every one presents Ilis Holiness with hhafag 
about eighteen feet long, and he gives each one in return hi-^ blessing. 

In the mean time “ the good luck dance ” {tra-ihi-iji gar) is going 
on outside the hall, in which some twenty little boys, of eight years 
of age, take part, the lower officials, such as the Dungklmr, forming 
the audience. 

In e\ ery hoiHe (jf any imp)ortance the ma'^ter, his wife, and cliildren 

* I liavc ^vitnL•^=ed a uiiiuber of tLt'&e liiuim, or guilt-otierin^ ceremunietf, but none 
of such niiigiiitude as tlie one liebl at Lhasa. ISl***, for a picture of this processhm at 
Llia^a. Geurgi. * Alph. Tibet.’ p. 212. — ("\V. li ) 

t Toma is dronia (or dtima). the root of the potentUIa ansvrlnu. and culled chuotna 
in Eastern and Xorth-ea.-iterii Tibet. It is mealy, and tastes like a Lean rather than 
a potutu. It is about li iuches long — (AV. E.) 
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are ollered the eomplirueiits of the season by all their relati\'es, 
(lepeiideiits, and friends, who, in their turn, are treated with wine 
by them. When the Xew Year’s wine has been drunk, the nusvei' 
(serfs) sing some hymns or glees. 

At the Xew Year the Tibetans watch out for omens for the forth- 
coming year, the l:iest of which, if one is to start soon on a journey, is 
to see a young woman with a child in her arms. To see flags, banners, 
milking of cows, persons carrying vessels filled with water or any 
other lii^uid, or timber for house-ljiiilding or firewood, is lucky, as is 
also the sight of a corpse on abler. To meet well-dressed persons, 
to be greeted by friends, to hear a lucky name, are also held to be 
signs of good luck ; but to see Ijeggars. ragged persons, empty vessels, 
a person descending a hill, or carrying shoes in his hand, a saddled 
horse without a rider, to hear impolite or rough language, are portends 
of bad fortune.* 

On Xew Year’s day dancing beggars (or Dre-kar) make their ap- 
pearance ill the streets and liouses. They wear masks, usually 
representing a black devil, witli a shaggy, wliite beard, with cowries 
for eyebrows and encircling his lace, and sometimes with a cowrie on 
either cheek. They dance and crack jokes to the delight of the guests 
asseiiihled in each house for the Xew Year’s breakfast. t 

In the afternoon there is further feasting in most of the houses, 
and the guests, both male and female, freiineiitly end the entertain- 
ment with a dance ; first, the women dance alone, then the 

men, and finally, both se.ves together.i 

The Xew Year’s festivities terminate on the third day at noon, 
when the monks of the great lamaseries all meet in the Kyil kliording 
(or Jo khangj to hear the Grand Lama expound the faith. Un each 
•succeeding day, till the 24th of the moon, they hold the great prat'er- 
nieeting, or ntojihuii rjn 

* All tliCs'L' Uiueii5 of "oull ami bad luck are of equal importance at any time of tlie 
year. — (W. I! ) 

t I liuve ceen tbe.-e luuiiimer!. in Xortli-easteiu Tibet. See ' L.ind of the Lamas,’ 
p. am — (W. E.) 

t On the second day of Ua* new year, all the inhabitants gather togetlier to ^\itnesa 
a fe.it Iierforuicd by two men. each of whom in turn mounts on a wooden saddle ami 
slulos liown a .strong rope fastened from the fort walls to a post buried about nine feet 
in the mound. ‘ Report on the Explorations of A. K.,’ p 33. (_'f, Jmir lioij. Asint Sar . 
li.s.. xxiii p. C09, and ' Report on lama It. <1 's Exploration.’ p. dC, w here we learn tliat 
on the -LOond day of the Xew Year the Xacliung chos-geoug piophesies the events of 
the year beginning. Seo also Hue, ‘Souvenirs d’lm voyage.' li. 37.1 it 

§ The hionh'iu Airn^io was instituted by Tsongkhapa in IfiiT. L's niia.' Tib giaiu .’ IST. 
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lu the aftei'iioou of the third, the Tsog-chen Shaliivo of Dahung 
assumes the government of Lhasa for the next month and a half, 
previously informing the police magistrates of the fact, and henceforth 
all authority, even that of the Kalou, as far as the city is concerned, 
is vested in him alone.* 

* Cf. lama TJgyen-gyatso’s account of the Shalnyo’s rule in ‘Report on explor, 
from 1856 to 1S8S,’ p. 32. Also A. K., op. cit., p. 33; and Hue. op. cit.. ii. 380. He 
calls this rule of the Shalnyo, the “ Lha-sca Morou,” but he says it only lasts six days ; 
but all other authorities agree in saying that the rule of the city is turned over to the 
Habung lama for a month. — (W. R.) 
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course, 243. See Che-chu. 
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Bebor. temple of. 224. 
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Books, at Ctyautse, 88, 1)0.94: aiseiiical 
paper used for, 111 ; soareli for Sanskrit 
ones, 112; on lama dances, 118; written 
by Pan-clieu lama, 120 ; owned by the 
Dorje Phasmo. 138 ; of Bonbo at Rieryal 
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Sakya, 210 ; copieil by U, G. at Sliendar. 
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218. 
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Btsan-taiig, plateau of. 233; llia-kliang, 

Buckwlieat, 32. 144, 140. 

Buli'alues, 7. 

Bur-chu tsnn, .springs. 204. 

Burnt offeiing', 203 

Butchering. Tibet m usages, 41. 

C-vnuAitEs, S3. 
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Gyantse, 85. 
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lama’s, 72. 

Caiiqibell. Dr., badly treated. 193. 
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C.ii'damom. 1, 2. (1. 
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1.17 ; origin of cu'toni, 1.17. 

Cavaliv, ]io\v reeruited. 180. 
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Ceiiietery, at 8higatse ; at Gyantse, 87; ot 
Lhasa. 1(13. 

Censoi earner of Dalai laina. 1(17 

Chabug la, 39. 

Ch.igpoi'i. Mount. 145. 195, 190. 

Cliagii, hamlet of, 237. 

Chaini, village of, 29. 

Clfani:lnng bird, 20. 


Chandra Gonii. his Chaiuh'a V ijal^araiui 
found, 112 

Chang, national drink of Tibet. 8 ; its pn- 
paration, 23: drinking, 24, 70, 112. 

Chang tang, plain nt JsiTth Tibet, 52, .13 : 
pilgrims from, at Gyantse, 89 ; tra\ ellers 
from. 119 : lamas from, 205. 207. 

Chani. village of, :!9. 

Chaugachelling monastery. 7. 

Charcoal, used as fuel in houses. (10. 

Cliarity, (14, 255. 

Chiisag, (a- Cliancellor. 173. 

Che (or Chi) chu, the Ariiu river, 42. 214. 

Cheese, dried, 48, 

Clieri, slaugliter-lumse of Lhasa. HO 

Chess, game of. 200. 

Chethang See Tse-tang, 

Chiukri. See Cliugri. 

Chiblung. villago of. 210; valley. 243. 

Chiiu pliiig. 222, 223 

Chiuclio-liug, hamlet of. 234, 

Clnne.se, at Shigatse. 48 : harsh triatment 
ot libetuns. 51 ; aid Tibetaiia against 
Sikhs. 53; aricgauce of. ut Siiiuatse. 
.'•0. Oo: i!i ])ioces9ion, 6U : comt-tery at 
Shi-atse, 05; in Gyantse. 83, 8U : 
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148, 13U; P'.'Jitieal relations with Tibet, 
178. ]!»2, l!i3, 104: Chinese* at Saiuye, 
222: ut Tse-lan,^. 2;'!l). 

Chitibtiiu Jong, Kideslier. 

Clio, village ot. liMJ. 

Clioigjal rabtan, rukr ot Xyan.y, 87; 
bo'^ks about him, S.s : Lis statue, 8!». 

Cliui-kliur-tse 'hung-klinr monastery. 

Choilung monastery, 87. 

Ciio-kaue'hanjinea, 21. 28. 

an ediUe roi>t. 123. 

Cliomo Kankar monutain, 2n. 242 

(.’Uoiigdu-chog lamasery, 2.14 

Clione-khor luoiiasterv. 217. 

Cli‘»nLi la. SliLinc; la. 

Choujoiii. ('ll tlio rdiii^bi. 14. 

Chopsticks, ii.-ycd hy Tik taii^, S2. 

Cliorka, part of Dobtii djong. *244. 

Choikn. 7. Jn, ^2; at Ta-^liilhuupo. 43; 
at (Tyant>;e, 88, great oin-s in Tibet, 0; 
at l’e>tala, lt)8; of JJoubo. 2Ub ; at 
Hamye, 222; at Joii-, 227; made of 
human a■^he^, 237. 

Clioitcn-aaiig. 3. 

Chorten Nyima liver, 4o, 
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Chosthor-gyal phnilaii" Sfi- Pliorlaiii; 
djong. 

Choi-gya, in Kong po. lill. 
Clioskhoi'-lliiinpo monastpry. 

lonkjat. See Chum-1 lab la. 
Chnin-lmk la. IT, IS, Id. 

Chiuuiji, 73 ; traders from, at Shigat.'-e, 
1U4 

( ‘hiimie-gang. liamlet of, 145. 

Chuiiiu-llia 1 i, 87. 

(.dinng, a name of T.imbns, 3 
Chung Eivoelie, 143 
Ciuinjorma mountain, ill, 33, 

L'hu-slio, village of, 343. 

Chu-shu, bruolr, 343. 

Ciiu-shiil djong. 144. 

Cliuta. village of, 43. 

Chnta (.'hyangma, village of. 73. 

C’hyabtain lama, tells a rich man how to 
oseapp ovil birth, G4. 

Chijng-(ho-p'i. or Treasurer. SO, !14. 95. 
Chyag-iia dorje, the god. 153 ; mir.rcle 
working imago of, 153 
Chyug-tMil gang, place of pr.iyei'-meetiug. 
198, 199. " 

C'hyainba, the futuri' Buddha. 153. 

Chyang elm, village of. 70. 103. 134. 135 
C'hyang-chiib gya-lam. 33. 

Cliyangjdh, household officer of Paiicbeu 
lama, 55 

Chyasa llia-khaiig. sanctuary, 334 
CUyi-lhyuh Klianpo.i>v Prime iliuister. 173 
Chyi-lon Hnti-ketu. .Vr Jlinister, 
Clujing-samj. a name given tlie Kaloii. 174. 
Chyugpo niejiang family. 39 
Chvug[ai Sliung. plateau ot 73 
Cireumaiiibulating, 78, 88 : by Bonbo, 300 
311. 

Club dance. 319. 

Coin, debased, forci d eiroulatioii of, 48; 

exchange ot Indian coin for Tibetan. 49. 
Complimentary addiess, 31, 33. 08. 304. 
Conch shell, 343. 

Contracts, how prepared. 190. 

Corpse thruwninto I.ake Dumo, 139, 140: 
fed to vultures and dogs, 104 ; to pigs, 
109; how disposed of by Bonbo. 398; 
of Panchen lama, 314 ; of children, how 
disposed of, 339; stone on which cut 
uji, 333, 354 ; 1 low' treated on death, 
353 : releasing the spirit, 353 ; corpses 
of |u-egnaiit and barren women, 355; of 


lepers. 350; of iucirnate lamas, 350; 
burning of corp-es, 350 ; disposal i if 
ashes. 357. 

Cotton, 3. 

1 Courier service, 177. 185. 

Corvees, 183, 183. 184, 

Courts, of Lhasa. 174. 

1 Craup.s, seen on \yang chu, 73, 83, 135. 

Cushiou-, 70. 

Custom dues. 39 . 01, 184. 

Dab.v xgoxpo. •' blue clay,” 38. 

Dab-lung, village of. 140. 

Dabuug monastery. 140; bv whom founded. 
171: judicial power of Abbot, 177; 
revenues of. 183; annual rule of Da- 
bung monks over Lhasa, 300 

D.icoity. penalty for. 180 ; oideal for jirrn - 
ing. 189. 

DaJqion. or general. 5 1 , 79, SO ; of Cyaiitsi . 
80; where stationed. 180; soci d ranl, 
of. 340. 

Dalai lama, collection of hymns by. 03 ; 
picture of the first reoeiiiiig throne of 
Tibet, 79 ; ordinatimi of, 104 : enthrone - 
ment of. 104 ; palace of father of. 147 ; 
mode of selecting, 159-101; iliscovcry 
ot latest incarnatioD. 101 ; audience of. 
105 ; description of. 107 ; audience hall 
of fifth Dalai lama, 109; his position in 
Buddhist church. 170; incarnation ot 
8henrezig. 171; first one. 171: succes- 
sors. 173; become sovereigns of Tibet, 
173; origin of name. 173; majority at 
|■ightoc■ll. 173; his throne at 8amye. 
333; his kitchen. 303; mode of pie- 
paring food for, 303: New' Year’s levcc, 
304. 

Di/iM-r«, or *' grove in a swamp. ’ 1411. 

Dance by Tibetan girl, 108; by prn- 
fessionahs, 317, 303. 305 ; on Xew Year’.s 
day, 303, 305. Set ahu Lama. 

llao-targe, liliage of. 76. 

D aiclieiidu. tiic town of. 15»J -SVe nho 
Tu-cbien-lu. 

Darclmn" <]jon^, 7.). See also TiicliunL% 
Jong 

Danling ser^o tamo temple, 206. 

Darjiling. 1 ; Tibetan pottery >obl at, GO, 
railwaya danger forChine-e trade, 19o; 

! return tf», 245 

Daru, near Lliasa. 140. 
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Dates, dried, 101. 

Dayau Khan. 172. 

Dayan Khaniwi, feared Ins spirit might 
exercise evil influence, 161 ; expelled 
by Sakya Puncben. 240, 241. 

Death. Lord of, weiglimg men’s acts, 93 : 
his image, etc., in commemoration cere- 
mony, 203 ; spii it after, 252 ; period 
before rebiith. 255. 

Deha, or chief, 70. 

Deba .Shikha, 70, 102, 123, 124, 201. 

Dechan phodang, of Tashilhunpo, 60. 

Dechan phug, haunted cave, 13. 

Dechau rolpa monastery, 21, 22. 

Dechen, village of. 221. 

“Deceiving death,” ceremony of, 134; 
life, ceremony of, 134 

Deki rabdan. village of, 70. 

Demalung. ,iee Tamalung. 

Densatil, monastery of, 226; its founder, 
227 

Deodar tree. 23. 20. 

Dephu, village of, 140 

Desi. or regent, 172, 246 

Devil, burnt in effigy, 118. 

Devvan, ex, of Sikkim, his influence iu 
Tibet. 102, 193. 

Dhunkot.r valley. 20. 

Dburamdieu. valley of, 3. 

Diba Dongtse, castle of, 98. 

Dice used for divination, 134; game of, 
260. 

Diiig-naga, meadow of, 235. 

Ding-pon, or lieutenant, 86. 

Dipaiikara Buddha, 152 ; feast iu his 
honour, 199. 

Divination, modes used for selecting in- 
carnate lamas. 1.79. 

Divorce. 2511, 251. 

Djari tang, 29. 

Djong. or prefectural town, 177 ; dso. or 
prefeetural store-house, 177 : shi, orpre- 
fectur.il lands, 177 ; accounts, 182. 

Djim-khar, village of. 143. 

DJong-nijer. ai sub-prefect, 51, 176; their 
number, 182. 

Djougpon. ox prefect, 51; of Phagri, 73; j 
appeals against to Lhasa, 174; their 
duties, 176, 177 ; their number, 176, i 
182; their salaries. 177, 182 ; social rank | 
of, 246. ; 

Do, village of, 226. 


Doclte, ingot of silver, equivalent terms 
for, 51. 183. 

Do la, 29. 

Dobta djong. 210, 244 ; Laclian la, 243 : 
mountain.-,, 244. 

Dog, mad, 76 ; pariah, re-embodiment of 
sinful lamas, 119; watch-dogs of Yamdo 
famous, 131 : kept for hunting by Pan- 
chen lama, 211. 

Dogang. village of, 243. 

Dogbane, 2. 

Dog tsang, village of. 72. 

Doi. See Panam gang. 

Dokpas. Tibetan pastoral tribes, 52 ; dress 
of women, 67. 

Dolma, the goddess, incarniite in Doije 
phagmo, 138 : turquoise image of in 
Eamocho, 105 ; in Machig labdon, 228. 

Dolmai ri, mount behind Tashilhunpo, 
118. 

Dombu choskhor or monastery, 218. 

Dong lihang, traveller’s bungalow, 13 

Doug la, 242. 

Dong-sho, village of, 234. 

Dongtse, town of, 45, 49 : invitation to 
visit, 60, 68 ; leave for, 69 ; arrival at, 
76: monastery of, 76; the Kham-tsan 
of at Shigatse, 119; second trip of 
18. C. D. to, 121 ; visits it third time. 
125 ; fourth visit to. 196. 

Donkar, vill.igo of, 146, 242. 

Doniiger, a civil officer. SJ ; social rank, 
246; chempo of Potala, 168. 

Doi-a chu-tsan, liot springs, 211. 

During, villagu of, 70. 

Dorje jig-je. Lord of death, 126. 

Dorje phagmo, incarnate female saint, 
131 ; tells author’s fortune, 132. 134 ; 
performs religious ceremonies for his 
recovery, 133, 134, 137 ; tlirows dice 
for divination, 134 : power to restrain 
waters of lake. 136 : tombs of predeces- 
sors, 136, 137 ; her residence, 138 ; de- 
scription of present incarnation, 138; 
peculiar habits of, 138 ; incarnation of 
Dolma, 138; origin of iucamatiou, 139; 
saves monastery from invaders, 139. 

Dorje-tag mountains. 35 ; ghat, 219 ; 
monastery, 220. 

Dowa targya. See Dao-targe. 

Dragon-head pillars of Jo Khang, 163. 

Dress of lady of rank, 121, 127 ; of Dalai 
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lama, lliT ; of Kalon, 174 ; of Bonbo 
lamari. 207 : of hostess at Samye, 221. 
Dropsy in Tibet, its treatment, 260. 

Drum beating, by Limbus, 4, 11. 
Dsambling uyan, tomb of Dalai lama, 169. 
Dsa-inUny gijenlie, an historical work, 62 ; 

copied for author, 68. 

D.soneo stage house, 36 
Ducks, wild on Xyang chu, 83. 

Dugpa, sect of lamas, 129. 

Dun pa, a name of Bhutan, oriain of name 
129. 

Dugpa-kunleg. saint of the red hat lamas, 
92, 94. 

Du lihing, or congregation hall. 78, 79, 95. 
Dukpa-nagpa, old Shaman town, 75. 

Du la, 15. Iti. 

Dumo tso. or Devil’s lake, 136. 

Dung Ithor, civil officer, 75, 145 : their 
number, how chosen, 175; their salaries, 
176 ; social rank, 246. 

Dung-yig, or clerk, 67 ; social rank, 246 

Dye plant, 213 

Dyspepsia, its vaiieties, 260. 

D-.o, a weiglit, a tenth of a srung, 150. 

Eauw.vg, 24, 30, 82. 

Earthipuakcs, destroy Samye, 225 
Eclipses, religious ceremonies when they 
occur, 2iil. 

Eggs, not eaten by lamas, 9S. 

Elephant, sent hy Rajah of Sikkim to 
Lhasa, 100; dittieiilty of road for, 144; 
shed at Lhasa, 169. 

Eleusine cnntcuiui. See 5Iurwa. 
Emhulmiiient, 214, 256. 

Emperor of China, worship of, 69; ratifies 
appoiiitiueut of legeiit, 173. 

Epidemic, annual, at Lhas.a, 2.59, 

Estates, great ones of Tibet. 183 
Exorcising evil spirits, 191. 

Fable, the leopard and the ass, 198 
Feasts, 25th of 10th month, 56; of new 
moon, 64. 106 ; given general at Dongtse, 
81; New Year’s day, 107, 112, 120: 
pre-Buddhist feast, 108; on date of 
Buddha’s death, 150 ; prayer-meeting 
in Juue. 198, 199: 15th of Sth muon. 
199 : .Tilly 19, great holiday, 201 ; 
harvest, 214 ; midsummer, 261 ; auniial 
feasts, 261. See <d<o New Year 


Feylep valley, 20. 

Fines, in lieu of punishments, 187. 

Fir trees, 218. 

Fish, let loose as charity, 134; not eaten 
for a year by order of T.ilai lama, 141; 
used as manure, 229. 

Fishing, 2, 6. 

Flagpoles, 149, 151. 

Floor, made of mosaic, 78. 

Flutes, .57, lO.s. 

Fog, 234. 

Foreigners, policy of Tibet regarding, 181, 
192 

Fortune telling. 132, 134 ; forbidden, 212. 

Fossils, as relies in temple, 227. 

b’oxcs, 30, 245. 

Funeral, feast. 68, 257 ; rites of Bonbo, 
298; of Panchen lama, 214; persons 
forbidden to be present at, 253, 254; 
ceremonies, 254. 255 

G.ci).\y, mouastery of, its revenues. 182. 

G.ailau Gyahn. the usurper. 7.5 

Gatlau khangsar, palace of, 172. 

Gudan unmdioi, birthday of Tsongkhapa, 
56. 

Gadaii namgyalding, .sanctuary of, 233. 

Games, 260. 

Gampo, or elder, 52. 

Ganilan C'haklmng in Gyant.se. 84 : chapel 
in, 85, 89: description of, 91. 

Gang. Sie Panam-gang, 

Gar, attacked by the Sikhs, 53. 

Garden, at Torgya, 73 ; near Dongtse, 99 , 
paity, 201 

Gar. Gem ral of King Srong-bt-an, 168. 

Garpoii. or governor of fortress. 53. 

Garrison of Gyunt'e. 86. 

Giirtok. 70. 

Ge riyi r, 38 

Ge-cbimg, village of. 237. 

Cioiluii-dub. founder of Tasbilhunpo. 114: 
juniper tree grown from bis hair, 119: 
reiuearuate in first Dalai lama, 171, 

Gedim-gyaGo. tlie Tale lama. 6:3 ; becomes 
head of Dabuug mouastery, 171; first 
Dakii lama, 171 : monastery founded by, 
226. 

Gi-ese. wild, on Nyang elm, 83. 

Geloug, or priest. .59; ordination of, 120, 

126. 

Gelngpa Church, feasts of. 56 ; image of 
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its supreme Burldha, s;i; forbid use of 
w ine. !>0. 

Geu-jranc;, boundary of tsiklrim, 24.”i. 

Gei'u. ^ illaye of, 244. 

Giiigu la, 7d. 

Glak-los. wild people. 2.')S. 

Goat, wild, in Sikkim, 2 : at Karma, 42 : 
stiiti’ed at Gyantse, !11 : wild, near 
Yamdo tso. 140 ; near the taomo Tel- 
timg. 244. 

Gods, of land and mountains, 32. 

Goitse. at Kanypa-clian. 23: in other jiarls 
of Tibet, 258 : treatment of. 2.58. 

Gojogs. a meiidong at Gyantse. S7. 

Gok. village of, 1. 

Golab Sintr. his war with Lhasa, 

Golden jar, used for selecting Dalai lama, 

100 . 

Golog, their I'ountry. 190; their customs 
and religion. 107 . kissing among them, 
197. 

Goiidaiig-tangme. valley of. 231. .?«<' also 
Yarlnng. 

Gongkhar, djong, 218, 235: mountains. 
23,5. 

Gnn-po, the god. IdO. 

Goupoi li. 220. 

ttood luck, sign of. lUo: liow insured for 
till' year. 2(!4 : dance. 234: signs 
watched for on Xew Year’s day. 26.5. 

Greyhound, 9!). 

Guilt ottering Ceivmony. 203. 204. 

Guma shara. village of, 37, 3.8 

Gumo tang. 10, 

tiiingri gung-btsan. Piinee. 108. 

Gure. village of, 213. 

Guring tribe of Limbu,. 20. 

Guslii Klian, the concpuerur of Tibet, 79. 

Gija. or Chinese, 52, 

Gy.i-biim gang, square of. 155. See ulxn 
Tom=e gang. 

Gyade country. 205 

Gyal-t-nh, or regent. 172 See aUo Dt~i. 

Gijainj>o.f or elder, 170. 

Gyantse djong, 03 : general at, 80; town 
of, 80: aiulior wishes to visit it, 81; 
descriptiiiu of. 81; market at, 85; 
ancient jiroviuce ot. 87 : climate of, 
88 . 

Gyupun. or caiitaiii. SO. 

Gyarong, the district of, 70; lamas from, 
•205. " 


Gyatso-shar. village of, 70, 190, 200 : 
beauty of, 201. 

Gyatu-ling, village of, 235. 

Gyerpal, village of. 234. 

Gynnsar, village of, 23, 27. 

IIaiioi ui of Samye, 221, 224. 

Tlailo, village of. 140. 

Hall, of worship, 57 ; of departed saints, 214. 

Hamdang Kliarn-tsaii, 73. 

1 Hares. 20, 39, 83, 144. 

I Harman, Gaptain, 20, 41. 

Harvest, lucky day to begin it, 213. 

Hat, 30, 40 ; of lamas, 09 ; worn in lama 
dances, 114; taking off, 31, 95, 107: 
felt, 203. 

Headdresses, of Tibetan women, 38. 55. 
07, 85. 221 ; origin of, 157 : iieculiar of 
the Duugkhor, 170: value ot, 200, 

Hermits. 228, 232. 

Hi, range, vegetation on. 4 : village of, .5, 
7; view from pass (Hi la), 5. 

Hooker, Dr., meets Phurchuu 2 , 22 ; at- 
tempt to enter Tibet, 192, 19.3. 

Horba, met at Tos nam-gyaling 218; 
bring salt to Samye, 220. 

Horn, 57. 

Horses, richly ornamented, 52 : lioof re- 
%eied, 114. 110. 

Hoshang Dharma-tala. the, 115. 

Hoii.'e. in Tasini huupo. 45. 46: no chim- 
uoy, 00; outside decoration, 09. 72 ; in- 
terior of, at I'ashigang, 74 : at Kye-pa 
Khaiigsar, 00 ; of lama at Samding, 1:12, 
135; of noble at Lhasa, 150, 102; eere- 
iiionies for coiisecratiiie new home. 2U2, 
203. 

Hydrophobia, treatment of. 257, 

Iago, village of, 43, 75. 

Tlliiminatioii, of Tushilhimiio, 50 

Images, holy, at Dougtse. 78 ; at Gyantse, 
89.90: met, d out of which made, 100; 
painted on r.icks. 142, 145 ; in Jo khaiig 
at Lhas.i, 151. 152, 153, 157 : in Potala, 
lOS; at Ombu ilia-khaug. 2:!0 

Impostor, chums discovery of saereil 
volumes, 94. 

Incarnate lama, 50; college of. 57; re- 
ceived as novice, 57 ; female one, 131 : 
(see Dorje phagruo). degraded for 
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adultery, 1M3; mode of selection of, 
lo9, IdO. 1(11. 

Indian corn, 1, 7. .S, 24. 2'J. 

Inoculation of small-pox, 'IdT. 

Inscription, relating to founding of 
Tashillutupo, 114; gigantic, on rocks, 
t2o : on stone in Tibetan and t'liinese 
at Lhasa. 148, lot 

Interest on money, 190, 101. 

Invocation to mountain deities, 5, 18. 

Irrigatiou. 30 ; canals, 72, 73, 7(1. 

Isa, village of, 7(1. 

.Tah-hu taxg, parade ground, (15. 

Jail, horrors of Tibetan, 186. 

Jaisaug Teba, the Dcsi. 172. 

Jang, village of, upper and lower, 144. 
See iiho Jong. 

Je Kadub rinpoche, Bon high piiest, 206. 

Je la, 205. 

Jcdap la, value of road, 194. 

Jeioiii;'. district of, 20‘.( 

Jetsun Tmlas-tsomo, fouudei of SamJing 
monastery. 13(), 

Jig-kyoiig, camp of. 238. 

Joiig. village of, 22(i. 228 : temple at. 227. 

Jong Luguri, village of, 43. See alsfi 
I.ugari djong. 

Jougri. 21 ; la. 15, 1C 

Jorgya. village of. 72, 73. 

Jo-i-o, -tlie Lord.” his image. 78: of 
Lhasa. 78. 151 ; — kluiug. 149, 150 ; see 
ttlsrj Kilkhording; description of temple, 
151. 152, 153, 154 ; second visit to, 1.57 : 
statue in. 157 ; pillars of temple. 1C3: 
copy of, at Taudub, 230. 

Juugars. attack Samding, 130 ; especially 
inimical to Xyinrmascct, 141 : miracle, 
141, 142: sack Kigyal Seudar, 20(1; 
pillage Mindol-liiig, 235 

Juniper, erroneously called “ sandal- 
wood."’ 13 ; grown from hair of saiut, 
119 : along Tib oliu, 218. 

Juonga. mountain, 21. clee ii/so Cho Kang- 
chan Juonga. 

.lustice. courts of. 174, 177,178; udmiiiis- 
tratiou of, ISC. 

Kabili jiver, l!l, 21, 22, 

Kahsopa, or chief clerk. 175. 

Kabu la, 217. 

Ka-che, or Kashmiri. 228. 


Kadong, monastery of, 74 

Kadung, or secretary, 173 : their number, 
175. 

Kahdong monastery, 7(1. 

Kalai river, (>. 

Kalliat river. See Kalai. 

Kalon, or ministers of .State. f73 ■ their 
dress, 174 : how chosen. 174. 

K.d-zang zamba. 141. 

Kamai pliugpa, 28. 

Kamiih. a class of dancers, 2G3. 

K irabachou. See Kangpa-chan. 

Kampa lacha. See Kliamba partslu. 

Kang, a land measure, 8(1, ISo, 182. 

Kangelian mouut.au. 15 . river. 23. 

Kangla cheu pass. 24, 29, 34, 35. 

Kaugla j.ing-ma peak, 18. 

Kangla Xaugmo la, 21. 

Kangpa-chan, village of. 12. 23; oultiva- 
l\uu at, 24 ; departure from. 27 : monas- 
tery at. 31 : valley, 22 ; early inhabitauts 
of, 2G; their fights with the ilagar, 
27 ; road to, 29. 

Kaugyur. reading of, 30 : copy at ilandiiig 
goiuba, 31 ; at Bougtse, 12G. 

Kang zaug-po mountain, 120. 

Kargya. or purwaua, 1 7G : reserve store, 

I 177. 

Karma, a Irundredtli of an ounce, 184. 

Karma Bagshi. a celebrated lama. 115. 

Karmapa sect, old lamasery of, 75. 

Karmoling. pasture lands of, 217. 

Kashag, or ministers’ council hall, 174. 

Kashmir, envoy arrives at Ta-hillinnpo, 
52; why sent. 53; vfar between Lolab 
Sing and Tibet, 53 : people of in I.hasa, 
146,150; lax Mohammedans, 14G ; man 
I at Tse-tang, 228 ; people at Tse-tang, 
230. 

Katmandu, ilS. 228. 

Kedesho Jonrr. See Kidesbur. 

Keg.i tsal cemetery, 65. 

Kemai tsal, grove of, 147. 

Keua, village of, 72. 

Kesar Lbakhaug, temple of Ku.in-ti 
(Knan-ti iniao of the Chinese), at 
Shigatse, 52. 

Kestiong. village of. 205. 

Keta, near the Eingbi, 14. 

I '' 

I Kharna kang tuug. 28. 
i Ive-utag village, 217 
i Klial, a dry measure. 182. 


T 
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Kliambii, 24 : tlieir lawlessness. 47 : met 
near Dongtse, 76 : attack es-Dewan 
of Sikkim, 87, 88 : quarrel in Sliigatse 
market, 107; lama, 1,76; estimate of 
character, 150. 

Khamba chyang tang. 142. 

Khamba jong. 40, 50, 56. 59, 65. 216 ; the 
Djongpon of, stops Pliurchung on his 
way to India, 102 ; return of author to, 
244 ; its waterworks, 244. 

Khamba la, 142. 

Khamba partshi, village of, 142. 

Kliamdo. province of. 56, 04 ; lamas from, 
240. 

Khamedo, village of, 217. 

Kham-yol. 238. 

Khando phug, 22. 

Khang-nyer, or house-keeper. 149. 

Khang-toi shikha, in Lhasa. 92. 

Khara Tedong. village of, 70. 

KJmtixg. or complimentary scarf, 32, 49, 
.55. 78, 83, 95, 125. 128, 18-1; red ones 
given by Dalai lama, 108. 

Khamba barchi. See Khamba partshi and 
Kampa lacha. 

Kliarnang-phu chu, river, 129, 130. 

Kharo la, 129. 

Khede-sho, town of, 218. 235. 

Khon family, 210. 

Kliraldupa, or tax-collector, 177, 184. 

Kbunpodo village, 217. 

KJiyab-gong, a lama title, 132. 

Khyungar, village of, 228. 

Kiki-naga, residence of Paneheu’s mother. 

120 . 

Kiku-tamsa, a storehouse, 119; pictures 
hung up on it, 119, 199. 

Kinkah, or brocaded silk, 60. 127. 

Kingfisher, or Xyang chu, 84. 

Ki phug, 33. 

Kirata tribes, 3, 26. 

Kirong, district of. 52. 

Kissing among the Golog. 197. 

Kitchen of Dalai lama, 262. 

Kon-choj sum, used to translate “god,” 
77. 

Konjo, the Princess, brings image of 
Buddlia to Tibet, 151 : other services 
rendered by her. 151 ; temple built by, 
155; founds Itamoche, 165; her image 
at Potala, 108. 

Kongpo, province of. 125, 101. 183; goitre 


prevalent in, 258 ; Gyamda, town of, 

101 . 

Kongra lamo pass, 237. 245. 

Korcliagpa. or policeman. 148. 

Kosi river, its source, 242. 

Kotowing. 82, 95. 

Kuehar khanpo, official of Dalai lama’s 
household, 107. 

Ku-dag. or gentleman, 165. 

Kumha karna mountain, 15. 

Kunduling, palace of regent. 147 ; mon- 
astery, 73. 

Kunga nyingpo, hierarch of Sakya, 240, 

Kuiiga 2 angbo, of Sakya. 240. 

Kiin-khyab ling, palace of Panchen lama, 
57, 61, 211. 

Kunyer, or keeper of holy images. 84, ef 
pas. 

Kurirn, or guilt offering ceremony, 263, 
204. 

Kurma, village of. 42, 43. 211. 

Kushi Khan, confers sovereignty of 
Central Tibet on Dalai lama, 172. 

Kutuketu. a Mongol. 126, 

Kyah-dvang chenpo. See Minister of Tem- 
poral Affairs. 

Kye-na. See Kena. 

Kyo-pa Khangsar. minister’s house at. 94, 
95. 

Kyi chu. the river of Lhasa, 144. 145 ; 
rock which keeps back its waters from 
Jo khang. 163. 

Kyil khang Ta-tsan, 119. 

Kv i-phug nunnery, 102. 

Kyilkhor-ding temple, 149, 150; square 
in front of, 155; New Year’s cere- 
monies at, 265. See also Jo-vo Khang. 

Kyishong, village of, 235. 

Kynga, village of. 211. 

Lahrang. or episcopal palace, of Tashi- 
Ihunpo, 02, 69; full name given, 120: 
at Sakya, 239. 

Lalirang dokpa (camp), 43, 211. 

Lachaii. frontier post, 40, 50, 59. 77. 

Lachaug pass, 84 : shortest road to Sik- 
kim, 84. 

Lachmi pokri. lake. 10. 

Ladak, pilgrims from, at ( lyantse. 89. 

La dug. mountain sickness, 15, 17. 

Lamas, at Tasbilhuuiio. 48 ; music by. 
.57 ; noviciate of. 57 ; studies. 91 ; taking 
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TOWS, 113; early rivers. 113; dance, 
114, 117, 118, 204. 210. 203: from 
Khams. as traders, 156; officials, 17C; 
revenues of, 182. 

Lamb skins, lining of clothing, 67. 

Lampokri. See Tama cliu lake. 

Lamps, lit on Xew Year’s eve, 120. 

Lamterig valley, monkeys in, 2. 

Langbu la, 38. 

Langdarma, King, 153 ; destroys Samye, 

22 . 1 . 

Lang la, 237. 

Langmii, village of, 129. 

Lap-chyi peak, 18, 20. 

Larche tree, 23, 29. 

Lasa, village of, 2(l9. 

Lawsuits, how settled, 178. 

Lehor, a measure of distance, 185, 

Leeches in Sikkim, 5. 

Leopards in Sikkim, 14, 18 ; snow leo- 
pards, 20; stuffed at Gyantse, 91. 

Lepohas. their fishing, 2 ; mode of killing 
monkeys, 2 ; notices on. 5 ; priests, 6 : 
marriage, 0 ; burials, G ; no religion, 7 ; 
paradise, 21. 

Leprosy, its cause and treatment, 259, 200. 

Letter writing, difficulty in Tibetan, 49. 

Lha-bab ri, sanctuary of, 232. 

Lliacham. or lady of rank. 121 ; stops at 
Nangartse. 130; her drawing-room, 
161 ; arranges audience with Dalai 
lama for S. C. D., 1G5 ; to whom title 
given, 174 

Lhadong, village of, 210, 

Lhagpa-tsering. the charity of. 64. 

Lhakha, peak of, 38. 

Llia lliang. or temple. 31. 

Lhalu, the Shape, 51. 06. 

Lhanio sung chyong-raa, oracle of, 173. 

211 . 

Lhari-zim phug. monastery. 88 ; books 
at, 88. 

Lhartsc djong, 209. 

Lhasa, tribute sent it by Kashmir. 52 ; 
its war with Kashmir, 53 : stops travel 
to and from India, 63 ; road to, best 
season to travel. 85 ; enforces strict 
rules as to foreign travel, 103 : protests 
against Panehen takinc: vow of monk- 
hood, 120 ; S. C. D. advised not to stay 
long at. 128: first view of, 145, 146; 
enters city, 147 ; description of streets. 
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148, 149. 150 : tilth in streets. 155 ; 
view of fromPotala. 166; author leaves, 
195. 

Lhasre, a title, 126 ; to whom given, 174. 

Llia-tsun, Buddhist saint, legend con- 
nected with. 21 ; lived at Handing 
gomba, 30, 31 : founded Dorigtse goinba, 
78 ; books concerning. 88. 

Lheua djong, 72. 

Lbimpotse, village of, 237. 

Lhokba country. 216. 

Llioling, village of. 66. 

Lhopas, Southerns, 21 : various kinds 
of, 125; marriage customs of, 125: 
raid country round I.ake Palti, 216. 

Limbudu, country of the Limbu, 3, 4. 

Limbus, their fishing, 2 : tilling. 3 ; 
early habit at, 3 : called Chuuu by 
Lepebas, 3 : bouses, 3 : customs, 4 ; 
cultivation, 6 : priests, 6 ; physicians. 
7 ; woman. 9 ; marriage.s. 10 : divination, 
11 ; use hliatag, 12 ; burial services. 
12 : a Limbu legend, 211 

Lilia, the four great of Lhasa, 173 ; of 
Samye. 222. 

Ling, village of, 217. 

Lingbo cheu. See Lbimpotse. 

Lingcham, village of. 5, 7. 

Jjiiiglvr. circumambulation, 87 ; of Lhasa, 
169. 

Lithographic press, brought to minister. 
50, 59 ; fear it might spread small-po.v, 
105; first printing on. 107. 

Llto pbug. division of Gyantse, 87, 91. 

Lobding, country place of minister, 70. 

Logang ferry, 228. 

Loh-bu Jong. See Ling. 

Lomba bills, 221. 

Lora, village of, 212. 

Luguri djong, 13. 211. See uho Jong 
Luguri. 

Lu kliang, or “ snake house,” of the Jo 
khang, 163: palladium of Tibet jire- 
801 ved in, 163. 

Lumber for l.hasa, 221. 

Lungkyong cliu, 29. 

Lungnio l.t, 14. 

Lung tu, or wind horse,” 149: keeps off 
lepiiisy, 259. 

Lupa gyaltsan, a friend of author’s, 50, 
104, 107. 
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MacJien, or chief cook, 45 
ilachii; labdon. saint, 227, 22S. 

Jfagar tribe, 26. 

Jlabakala, a patron god. formerly Matrsn- 
karu. 13'J. 

Maitreya, imaue of. at Gyuutte, 00: at 
feast at Shigatse, 199 : worship ot. 200. 
Mamo, the goddesses, or she-devils, 22; 

towers sacred to, 76; images of, 09. 
JIaiida phug. 22 ; la, 22 
Slanding monastery, 29, .SO; its import- 
ance, 31 , 

Jlanidara, 3. 

Nuiitrii (^oharms) recited, 34. 41 : author 
not proficient in, 59 ; continual repeti- 
tion of, 90. 
ilapham, lake, ,53. 
iMap-ja, village of, 242. 

^^a(||>on, or general, 173. 

Niukj Jii. or '• general ten,” 132, 133. 205. 
Midii Utiilhing. or prayer wheel temple, 
73, 74, 76 ; of Tashilliuiiiio, 110. 

Market of tihigatse, provisions brought. 
69 

Markham, the proi ince of, 76. 

Marmots, 242. 

Marriage oeremonies of Bonbo. 2US> : 
customs of Tibet. 247-250 ; forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity, 251 : poly- 
andi'ic, 251. 252. 

Mar.-h, near Lhasa, 146. 

Mastiffs, chained before gate. 70 : stuffed 
at Gyaiitse, 91. 

ilatrankaru, the demon, 138: destroyed 
by Tiundrin, 130. Ste alsu Mahakala. 
Maudgalyayana. disciple of the Buddha. 

152 . his bill preserved at Lhasa, 152. 
-Mayaphug. 29. 

5Ie agtsoms, King, orders the Tsang-po 
to be whipped, 221. 

steals, at Tashilhunpo. 46, 48, 49 ; sup- 
plied tailor, 62 : with the Deba Sbiklia, 
71, 72: of high officials. 82; with 
minister, 83, OS, 99 : with Lupa gyalt- 
san. 107. 

Medicine, given by S. ( '. D. to d'ibetans. 
41. 54. OS . bought at Darjiling, 42 ; 
given to Tibetan lady, 121 ; given him 
by the Dorje phagmu, 132, 133; by 
lamas, 134 : used by Tibetans, 257. 
Melung, village of. 217. 

Mende, village ot, 41. 


Mendong, or stone piles 3. 4. 15. 32, 61. 
69, 87 : of Bonbo, 206. 

Mice, tame in chapel, 159. 

Mikyod doije, the god, 155. 

Jtilarapa, saint, a legend coneerning, 153. 
154. 

Jlilitia. Tibetan. 40 : commanded by 
Amban. 178 : how recruited, ISO. 

Mindol-Iing lamasery, 234, 235. 

Minister, Prime. 173 : Council of Ministers. 
173 ; duties of, 173, 174. 

IVIinister of Temporal Affairs of Tsang, 
41, 51 : letter to, 49 : Lis country house 
at Lobdiug. 70: leceiies author at 
Dougtse. 76: his literary woik. 78. 80: 
talk with author, 80: learns to write 
Itoman chaiacters. 81 ; learning English. 
83; his mother visits him, 94 : exoicises 
evil spirits. 101 : wants to learn survey- 
ing, 101 : promises to facilitate author’s 
journey to Lhasa. 101 ; promises to 
send S. C. D, to Lhasa, 106; studies 
with author, 108. speaks Mongol, 109; 
interest in astronomy. 109 ; views on 
stars, 110: lodges S. C. D. in ids resi- 
dence, 110.111 . does not cat in the aiter- 
nooii. 112 . speaks of Paiichen ot S. C. D.. 
120. erdaiijs priest.s. 120 , 18. C. D takes 
leave of, 128; stricken with small-pox. 
169, 196: writes in Eomiin character, 
202 . 

>tint of Lhasa. 171. 

Mipon. or headman. 176. 

Mirkan la. 22. 

Mirkon Pamiita. a Mongol, 124. 

Blislimis. the. 123. 

Mi sger, peusantry or »erfs, 51 : how to be 
treated by officials, 177, property of, 

iy2. 

Mia^ionaricb, feaied in Tibet. 193. 

Mitogang road, 2. 

Mi-waiig, King, liia birthplace, 75. 

Miza lakelet, 32. 

3[otigol, in Ta&hilhunpo, -IS : lama, failed 
at examination. 48; punishment for 
forgery, o'J . piluiinis at Tashillinnpo. 
lo;». 

^lonkeya in Sikkim, 2. 

Monks, admi.'^sion to the Kliam tsau order. 
57. 

3/o« him, or prayer meeting, 198,232, 265. 

Month, fourth, the holiest, 133. 
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Mourning-, signs of, 203 : on death of 
Pauchon lama. 214:, 250: of abbots and 
others, 250. 

Mountain aickness. see la-duy : tops, 
prayer and offering, 14:2. 

Mudang phug, 22. 

31 ug, village of, 39. 

3Iu-li-ding-ki tso. image of new Dalai 
lama appears on its waters, l6l. 

Murder, pimialimeiit for, 187 : ordered for 
provinci', 189. 

3Xurmis, at Shigatse with envoy ut Kash- 
mir, 52. 

Mnrwa, bier, 3 : fields of, 7. 

3Iusk deer, 29 : near Yaindo tso, 140. 

Xabso la, 141. 

Xuchuug ehos-kyoiig, oraele of, 1-lG : 
desciiption of temple, 14fi: consulted 
as to successor of Dalai lama, IGO; of 
regent, 173 : of Sakya Panchen, 241. 

Xagsliu chyema, 221. 

Xagtsa-shar. or Black (.’ourt, 174. 

Xag-wang lob-zang, the fifth Dalai lama, 
1G9; first sovereign of Tibet. 172. 

Xug-wiiug lo-zung tubdau gya-tso, the 
present Dalai lama, IGl : description 
of, 1G7. 

N'ciga, district of, 123. 

Xagpu, or sorceress, 75, 109: — khaug, 
114, IIS. 

Xag-wang kiin-]>zang, a Dorje pbogiuo. 
137. 

Xa-Pernatamr. paradise of the Lep-chas, 

21. 

Xalranjaua. sand fiom the river, 152. 

X’am, hamlet of, 144. 

Xambu. villaue of, 43 : la, 43. 

Xanibura, village of, 8, 10 

Xainga stream. 21. 

Xamga-tsal, 13, 21. 

Xamgyal Ta-tsau, of Lhas.i. 143. IG-S, 109. 

Xamrinu monastery, 78, 209, 

Xaiigartse ‘IJong, G3, 129. 130. 140. 

Xango ferry, 228 : la. 22, 38, 29. 

Xanin monastery, 87. 

Xari ta-tsani:, monastery of, 220. 

Xaring. village of. 211. 

Xartang, town of. 70. 237. 

Xatog. villiige of. 72 

Xe-dong djong. 23(L 

Xeiiibotong. village of. 75. 


Xepal, war with Tibet. 30: friendly lela- 
tions with Tibet. ISl. 

Xepalese, at 8higat'*p, 52 . their trade 
uitli 'ribet. 08. in C4>antse. 85: in 
Lha^a. 149, 150 : in Samye. 222 : at 
T.-3e-tuug. 230. 

Xtsar. village of. 70. 

XetaiJg, village of. 144. 145. 190. 

Nettle, uiaut. in Sikkim. 5, 7. 

New moon ceiemonies. 133. 

Xew Year’s Da\, 107 : festivities for, 
112, 113, 200, 20,2-200. 

Xgambu dung la. See Xambu la. 

Xiru chu. 87. 

Xoga slope, camp at, 17. 

Xoijinhamaru temi)le. 221. 

Xoi-jin kang-zang mountains, 87. 129. 

Xoijin nui'i»a /ang'po lueuntaiu, 129, 

Xou chu. 20s. 

Norbu gang, hamlet nf. 1 15. 

Xoibu liDga, ]>alace of. 147. 

Xorgyii Xaogpa. 72 

Xerpa kliyung-djin. riiiiw of lamasery, 75, 
12.4. 

Xum chu. its course. 70. 

Xuns, 121 and monks li\ing tngetlier, 

Nya{/pa. or sorcere.sS, Xagpa. 

Xya-kri bt.san-i) 0 , King. 230, 232. 

Xf/((}ig rliol Jung Syhunt ixhf'r, title of 
historical wurk, 94. 

Xyang chu, 72. 73. 75 extent and fntility 
of. s:»: source of. s7 : an atflueiit ot, 
101. headwaters of, 129; bathing in. 
214 

Xyema lung. Set 3[elung. 

Xyeii. .8ec Xango lerrv . 

Xyer-t,im. Xetaiig. 

Xyingmu. sect of Uinia, 37. impuslor ot, 
chums dis<-overy of sacied \elunie'. 94 . 
iiun^. weai long hair. 121 : i'alti djeiig 
one of its strongholds. 141: iieliost 
sliriue <4, 232 : colour of bu^hUng^. 23s. 
cilffO Ped-hut sect. 

Oath, foim of, in Tibet, 107. 

Orterings to geds. 78. 131. at a haunted 
spot. 141 : on tups of mountains. 142. 

Oin-dse. or master eereieonif.s, 115. 2n5. 

Om innni jMduo hnin, ^ux on ref]-:''. 38 : 
when lecited, 5.4 

Oma t.ing, jdateau of, l21t, 23rJ. 
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Ombu, llia-klian”', palace of, : village 
of, ' 2 : 10 . 

Omen.', watched for on Xew Year’s Day, 
2<35 

Onions, wild, 7. 

Oranges. 7 : in Gyautse. 92. 

Orchard, at Pishi iiiani lhakhang, 73. 

Ordeals, lSS-190. 

Paddy tield.s, in Sikkim, 3. 

I’adma Sainbhava, identified with the 
Limbu Srijanga, 4; image painteil on 
temple, 7d ; his birthday, 210 : his cave 
at Samye. 222 ; his propliecy concerning 
Samve, 224 ; driven away by Bunbo, 
22o : his cell, 232. 

Painam. Sef Panain-g.ing. 

Pa la, 210. 

Palcheri chuvori. monastery of, 143; by 
whom built, 143. 

Paldaii lluuuo, ima.ge of at Lhasa, 154, 
l.i8 : mice in tier oliapel. l.iO. aho 
Srimati devi. 

Paljor rabtan, house in Lhasa. 1 19. 

Palklior choide. ureat temple of GyanBe, 
SI ; N'isit to. S3 ; chorteu of. S4 ; sur- 
veyed, SO : by whom founded, SS ; 
doseri]jtion of, 90. 

Palmistry, esteemed in Tibet. 97. 

Palmoi-pal t.ina. desert of, l.'il. 

Palri. 75. See ulio Pe-li. 

Palri Kiisho, the lama, .sS. 

Pulti, lake, 130; djoug, 141: origin of 
name, 141 ; town saved by inir.iclc, 141. 
142: passed through. 190. 230. See 
aUu Yamdo Yumtso. 

Haiti Shabduiig, a saint who saved Haiti 
djong. 141. 

Panam-gang. vill.ige of, 72; doi, 7t; 
ilistrict. of. 74: djong, SS 

P.iuchen lama. 50. attends an oi dination. 
57 : his blessing, .57 : description of. 
57 : receives the Anihan, 02 ; punished 
for donlding gods, 89; visit to Lha,-,a, 
104; his literary work, 118; Lliasa 
Government accuses him of lieieoy, 
IIM; mode of selection of. 160: sove- 
reignty of LIt-Tibet given him by 
Knshi Khan, 172 : audience to Amban, 
179: belief he will leave Tibet. ISO; 
its eonsequeiice, 181: independent spiiit 
of, 181 ; when absent from ceremonies 


how lepresented, 198 ; f.ital illness of, 
202 : death of, 203 ; cause of. 203, 204 ; 
war of Bonho stock, 207 ; incidents con- 
nected with death of. 211, 212; his 
funeral, 214. 

Pangang, village of, 75. See aho Pong 
kong. 

Pangbo la, 22. 

P.iugri, hamlet of, 76. 

Pankor shnrnub. mountains of, 72. 

I’auza. village of, 235. 

Paongtang, 13. 

Parade ground, at Shigatse, 65. 

Paralysis, prevalence of, 259. 

Pargo kaling chorten. western gateway of 
Lhasa, 147, 151. 

Parrot in Tusbilhimpo. 112, 

Passport. 62. 67, 77 ; severe rules enforced 
at Khamba djong. 102 ; given Ugyen- 
gyatso. 109, 110 ; duties of officials con- 
cerning, 177: from Golog chiefs, 197; 
given autlior, 236. 

I’atuma, ferry on tlie Tsang-po, 66. 

Patna, merchants of in Lhasa, 149. 

I’atsal. hamlet of, 74. See (dsn Pishi. 

Pay of troojis, 86 

Pe li. See Paid. 

Peach trees, 226. 

I’oarls, sale for at Shigatse, 104. 

Pema-kyod, ]irovince of, 183: goitre pre- 
valent ill, 258. 

Pema-yangtse. village of. 7. 

Penagangdo. village of, 72. See aho 
Ponjang. 

Penam joug See Panam-gang. 

Peru, nunnery of. 218. 

Peri Jang, 74. See aleo Penagangdo. 

Perong shavea, hamlet of, 70. 

Penrhu. or Xepalese, 68. 

Phaginodii. dy nasty, 159. 226 : origin of 
name, 226: its old capital, 227 ; village 
of, 226; royal city of, 230. 

Phagpa, the lama, 159, 240 ; books pre- 
sented him, 241. 

Phagp.i Ilia, greatest noble of Tibet, 183. 

I’hagii djong. 63: road to and from 
Gy.intsi', 87 ; traders from at Shigatse, 
104 ; pass. 109. 

Phala, ttie Dahpon. 80 ; reception ot at 
Doiigtse, 81 ; his home in Lhasa, 85, 
119. 150 ; a friend of the minister, 101 ; 

1 his wife ill, 120. 
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Plianiu-bub. See Phaginodu. | 

Pheasants. 14. 16 ; snow, 20 ; green, 21, 

20 . I 

Phendi Khangsar. minister of Tsang, 41. 

I’herug mountains, 34, 38. 238. I 

Pliodaug djong, 230. 

Phodang niaipo, palace of Potala, 16G; i 
architecture of, 160. 

Phola. village of, T.'i. 

Fhnig. or serge, 30. 

Phugpa karpo, 33. 34. 

Phuntso Khangsar, residence of minister 
at Tashilhunpo, 47. 40, 107. 108. 211. 

Phunsto ling monastery, 200. 

Phurchiing, 2, 10, 20 ; his brother-in-law, 
22 : his meeting with i8ir Joseph 
Hooker, 22: native village of, 23: hi» 
uncle, 24 : his faithfulness, 27 ; drunken- 
ness, 30 ; gives a bond for S. f. D , 31 ; 
his duties at Tashilhunpo, 47 : scut to 
Khamba djong, 60: returns to Tashi- 
lhunpo, 102 ; prepares to return to 
India with U. G.. 110 : starts on journey. 
Ill: returns to Shigatse. 196; rejoins 
S. C H , 210. 

rhiiling, or foreigner, 102. 

Pictures hung up for bestowing blessings, 
110. 

Pigeon', 43, 224. 

Pig', wild. 7, 14; at Tale. 7; fed on 
corpses at I.hasa, 169 ; where raised, 
ISo. 

Pillar.' of Jo khaug. 163. 

Pills, magical, 30. 132, 138, 168, 202, 2u3. 

Pishi. vdlage of, 72. 

Pishi luaiii lhakhang. 73, 12.). 

Plantain, wild. 8. 

IToughiiig, in Sikkim. ; ceremonies at 
beginning of. 123. 

Plum trees. 226 

Pubo. province of. 2.78 : goitre prevalent 
there. 2,78. 

Po phug. 3:;. 

Podong-chogleg namgyal. author. 138. 

I'ligpon. or paymaster. 62 ; of Shigatse, 86. 

Poison, for killing liears. 2 : for lishing. 6 ; 
weed near Hogto la. 16 ; natives killed 
by. 27. 

Pole. Ciinip. :i0. 

Police. Tibetan, 40 ; Chinese at shigatse. 
48 . 

Polo, game of, 260. 


Polyandry. 96; Tilietan views on. 162; 
husbands not related. 216. 238 ; origin 
of custom, 271, 252. 

Pomda. town of, 156. 

Pong kaug. Se<- Pangang. 

Ponpoi ri. 238. 

Poplars, near Shigatse. 73 ; at Auiung, 
76 ; at Dongtse. 97, 99 ; near Idiasa. 
144. 149 ; sprung from hair of Buddha. 
151 ; along Tib chu. 218 ; at Taga-sho. 
226. 

Postal service, 177. 185 ; diet of couriers, 
185. 

Potala. mouut. at Lhasa. 147, 146; visit 
to, 166 : audience with Dalai lama at. 
166-169 ; annual white-washing of, 262. 
Potatoes. 23. 24. 26. 83, 98. 231. 

Pottery, of Tau.ig. 66 , manufacture of. in 
Tibet. 66; at Itiug-la. 216 
Pufeiitilla aM.rlm, used as food. 264. 
Prayer-wheels. 25 ; turned by water. 28 ; 
at Dongtse. 98; at Tashilhunpo. 119; 
at Potala. 166; at 8hiui. 217 ; meeting. 
189. 202. 

Presents, money and scarves usually used. 
46. 49. 71 ; made guests on arrival. 74 ; 
to Chyag-dso-pa. 96 ; to minister of 
rugs, serge, etc.. 100: to Dalai lama. 
etc . Iu4 ; of green barley. 143 , to 
Dalai lama, 167 ; Kew Year. 264 
Prisoners, cruelly treated. 49. 71. 62. 186. 
Procession, to worship Emperen- of China. 
60 ; on arrival of geuer;il at Dongtse, 
SO, .82 ; escorts minister out of Dongtse. 
9.5 : New Y'ear’s, 263. 

Property, exempted from seizure. 191 ; 

disjiusul of at death, 277. 

Propitiatory ccreiuonies of I.ord of death, 
124: of gods of life. 133. 131; of Tam- 
driu, 137, 137. 

Pudding, blood, 26, 

Pidti. or siTge. lOU. 

Pungde, town of. 176. See ttho Pomd.i. 
Puiiishmeut. of Til'ctLin officials, 51, ..i2, 
54: for forgery. 76: for murdeniig 
lamas. 64: of work-people. 213. 

Puraug, on Nepal border. 5:1. 

I’nritg. See Phrng. 

Quoits, game of, 202, 
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KACiirNG, saint, a legend coucerniu", loo, 
154 ; his cave, 231 ; monastery, 231 ; 
village of, 231. 

Radeug, Hor Dokpa from. 223. 

Ragasha, the Shape. 143. 

Itag-tso ferry. 209. 

Kalpaclian, King, 151. 

Ealuug zamba. biidge over Nyang chii, 
129.- oliong-doi, village of, 129; til 
monastery, 129. 

Kaiuoche, temple of, loo : relies preserved 
at, 155, 153; services held at, 153 ; 
communicates with hell, 135 : relics in, 
IfjJ. 

Eampa, the Shape. 101. 

Sampa. a food plant. 125. 

Rapa-ehau. stream, 27. 

Rape, how punished, ISS. 

Rape, raised at Chu-.shul. 144. 

Ratna talai Khan. 172. 

Ratong river, 7, 13. 

Re chu, 43, 237 : district of. 35 ; road to, 
75. See also Sliah chu. 

Red-hat sect of lamas, 31. 

Regent, office elective. 173 : how chosen. 
172; duties of office. 173, 

Regyinpai monastery. 43. 

Religious services, at Gyantse, 90. 

Restaurant, at shigatse, 55, 

Revenue of State, 181 ; liow paid. 182 : in 
cattle, 184. 

Review of troops. 82, 178, 198. 

Rhododendions. 142. 

Rice, at Ringbi, 8; at Cliaiui, 29: at 
IVallung. 38, given hy Dalai lama at 
audience. 138. 

Rigyal Shendar. moiia.stery of, 2i>.7 ; 
description of. 20.5. 203 ; second visit of 
U. G. to, 213. 

llin-cheii gang, traders from, at Shigatse, 
10.5. 

Riu-chon Kliadoma, the godiless. amber 
image of, in Ramuche, 135. 

Rinchen tenn-a, quoted, 13. 

Ringbi. riiei, S, 14, Milage of, 7, 8. 

Ring-la, hamlet of, 130, 213. 

Rislii chorten, on Hi lauge, 4, 

Rishi stream. 5. 

Ritoi monastery. 87. 

Ri-toug precipice. 75; \icw from, 7.5. 

Ri-u. village of, 37. 

Rivotag, river, 217 ; djoug, 217. 


BiiijijaJjii, beggais. at Shigatse. 47 ; origin 
of name, 33 : form a guild in Lhasa, 
163; how recruited. 133: cut up de.ad 
bodies, 134; their chief, 134; their 
houses. 134, 139. 

: Roiubuja lake, 217. 

; Rope, sliding down, at festival, 58. 59, 
i 235. 

; Roses, wiki, 142. 

Rudok, attacked by the Sikhs. 53. 

Rugs, made at Targye. 41. 211 : at I’liola, 
75; at Gyantse. 100, 203, 213. 
Rummam, the river, its source. 2, 

Rungit, great, the river. 2, 3. 

ItupoH. or colonel, S3. 178. 

Saffron plant, in pot at Tashilhuiipn. 112. 
Sakya, hierarchs of, their ancient domain, 
87: translate work of Sri Dandi, 112; 
oidain the Panclien, 120 : visit to. 204 : 
roads to. 209; arrival of U. G. at. 209 : 
description of, 209, 210 : — Panclien. 
210 : first view of town. 238 ; description 
of town, 238, 23!) ; hierarchs marry, 239 : 
succession, 241 : their drcsS, 241 ; 
government of principality, 241 : trea- 
sures in temple, 212. 

Sa-ettnij-pit, policeman. 148. 

Sa-mimj, title given the Kalon, 174. 
Sa-wang Rampa, the Sliape, 48 . Phala, 
149. 

Sakyang, village of. 7. 

Sal trees, 2. 

Salaiies of mmisleis, 174: of Djongpon, 
177. 

Salt, 8: trade at Yampiiug. 1.5. 

Salutation, mode of, in part of Ivhams, 

197. 

Sam ding, monastery of, 130; .irrival at, 
131; description of, 135, 133, 137: 
origin of. 133; founder of, 133; s.iveil 
from destruction by Doije pliaumo, 139 
Sauidong, village of. 237. 

Samduh phodaug. 227. 

Saiuye, monastiry of. 215 : S C. D. starts 
to visit it, 213: first view of. 221: 
Jihr.iry of, 222 : ini.iges at, 222 , pictures 
on temple walls, 222 : \ illage of, 222 . 
adjacent country, 223 ; sands rapidly 
engulfing it. 224 : temples of, 224 : 
history ot, 224 
Sandalwood image, 139. 
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Sangri juiig, 228. 

Sangri khaiuar monastery. 227. 

Saiigye-gyatsu, the Desi, 7'J, ItlO, 172. 

Sanskrit, books foiuid by S. C. D., 112. 

Santa Eakshita. saint. 221 ; diiveu away 
by Bnnbo. 22b. 

Sarsli.i. village of. 70. 

Satu. SVe T^frniha. 

Sa\ ing life, to acquire mei it by, 101. 

Sawe. See Samye. 

Sa-yong. headman, 2:JS. 

Sayong kong, plateau, 28 : hok. 28. 

Science, interest in. in Tibet. 102 

Seal, great, by whom held, 17:!: attached 
on property after death, 211. 

Sedan chairs, by whom used in Tibet, 01, 
130, 174. 

Semaron, village of, 70. 

Semarum la. 10, 2o. 

Semu. Tillage ot. 114. 

Sera, monastery of, 147. judicial power of 
abbot of, 177 ; revenue of, 182. 

Seng-chiH. or lama minister. 2o2. 

Serge, 30 ; superior quality made at Pishi 
Miini Ihakhang, 73: presented to 
minister, JOO: of Tos nam-gyaliiig, 
218. 

Serkempa. or lay monk, l.'iO. 

Serpon, or colleetor of customs, 10!<. 

Sliab chu. See lie ehu. 

Shabdung. or page, 79. 

Shabshi. village of, 217. 

Sltalchepa, title given the Kalon, 174. 

Shalu, monastery, 72: chu, 72. 

Shamalung. See Tamahiiig. 

Shanduug chu, 217. 

Shape, minister of State, OC. 48, bl : in 
procession. 01 ; also called Kalon . 174. 

Shari, village of, 217. 

Shar Khamhii district, 18, 20 : mountain^ 
of, 20, 3b, 

.Shata, the Shape, 30, 17:1. 

Shar-cliyog Aniung, village of, 70 

Shartse college. 119: Khaiipo ol. tinda the 
Dalai lama, 160, 101. 

Sharui teng, a haunted spot, otl'eriiig m.ide 
at it, 141. 

Sheep, wild, 10, 32, 37. 42, 244, 245: 
carcasses cooked whole. 42 : wild, stufted 
at Gyantse, 91 : horns hung helore 
temple, 151. 

Shendar ding, village ot. 20b, 214. 


Sheiir.ih mivo, chief deity of the Bonho. 

205: his descendants, 200. 

Sheurezig, the god, 70 : incarnate in 
Taindrin, 138. ]:!9: famous statue of, in 
Lhasa. 152 : statue at I’otala. 108 : 
incarnate in Dalai lama. 171 : one of his 
favouiite resorts. 229. 

Shen-tang sruug-lug. sect of Bonho. 208 
Slieu tsang family, 200, 207 : — lug. sec ! 

of lamas, 208. 

Slierah dunghu, cited, 177. 

Shetag mountain-, 231 
Shetuiiia, maidservani, 90, 150 
Shetoi, village o^, 129 
Shetot. See Shetoi 

Shigafse, town of, 43: market at, 47, .51. 
52 : people dishonest. Ill : climate. 113 
retimi of r G to, 211. 

Shikya, village of. 2:18. 

Shiiig donkar. village of. 140 
Shiny' r, or foreman, 110 
Sho, tenth of an ounce, 184 
Shong la, 238. 

Shong-mar-tse, village ot. 210, 

Shong chn, 242. 

Shong-pa la. 242, 243. 

Shugp.i tang. 29. 

Shuleiip'i. title given tlie Kalon, 174 
Shyati-liug, village ot. 235. 

Sikhs, at Sliigatse with envoy of Kashmir. 
52. 

Sikkim, uorth-we-t boundary of. 2 ' Tibetan 
pottery sold in, 00 : Rajali’s sister, 20C 
Siug-doiig, waterfall in the Tsaiig-po. 12. i. 
Singing songs, lu8 : birds, 221. 

Siugli inouutams, 2, 5, 0, 2o 
.''iiigma la, 2:17. 

:-late, wooden, u?td to learn to write on, 
SI. 

>uiall-pox. fearuf, 105, 110, It*.!, in L’eiitiai 
Tibet, 120: at Xang.iitse, 130: cere- 
monies for recovery. lilU ; perooiis ill 
with, 143: )lr^lyel^ for rc-cnvcry. 146; 
spre.id of. 111 Lhasa, 155. 170: near 
Sakya, 238: liospitals for, 212: treat- 
ment ot, 257. 

Snakes, at hot sjirings, 205: their bite 
rare, 25S ; treatment of, 258 : i atiii by 
Lalns, 258 

Snow, fall of, 123, 124. 

Snow-shoes. 26 

Soai), substitute for. luo. 
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Social divisions of Tibet, 246, 247. 

Solpon, or steward, 50 : chenpo, or cup- 
bearer of the Dalai lama, 107. 

Sonam chuphel, the Deai, 172. 

Souam-gyatso, the Dalai lama, 172. 

Soiigkar, village of, 220 ; origin of name, 
221 ; la, 221. 

Springs, hot. 204, 211. 

Sranij, or ounce, 182. 

Sri Dandi, his Karijadar^lia found, 112; 
minister's opinion of, 112; study of it 
by S C. D, 113 

Srang-btsan gambo. King, his Chine.se 
wife, 151 ; image of, Shenrezig made by 
him, 152 : his soul absorbed in it, 153 ; 
image of king, 153 ; his stone seat, 153 ; 
picture painted with his blood, 150; his 
image in Potala, 108; temple built by, 
200,'' 232. 

Stag, stuffed at Gyantse, 91. 

Stirrup-cup. 2.8. 

Store houses in Djorig, 177. 

Stove, earthenware, 00. 112, 102. 

Stuffed pheasants, 8 ; animals of Gyantse. 
91 

Sumdoiigma plain, 29. 

Summer retirement of lamas, 214, 261. 

Siinapara, village of. 70. 

Sundub phug, IS. 

Surgeons, eollege of, at Lhasa, 195. 196. 

Surveying mode followed for Gyantse. 
86. 87 ; minisler wants to learn, 101. 

Swallows. 43. 

Ta-cuiex-lI', the t(jwn of, 516. 

Tag, \ illage of. 220. 

Taga-.sho, village of, 226 

Tag chheu Panda. See 'I'ag-tsan bumba. 

Tagkar-sho, ruins of, 226. 

Tagmar. See lamar. 

Tagnag. village of, 211. 

Tugong. See ’I'augang. 

Tag-po, birtli-plaoe of new Dalai lama, 
161 ; annexed to Sakya, 240. 

Tag-tsan bumba, shrine of, 231. 

Taimeii. hamlet of. 75. 

Taisamling college, 119. 

Takoar, village of. 1. 

Tale of the two friends who tried to 
deceive each other. 92-94 

Tale, village of, 7, 8. 

Ta-lung, village of, 216. 


■ Tama chu, lake, 15. 

1 Tama la. 22. 

I Tama lung, vdlage of, 142, 236. 

T'amar, village of, 43. 
i Tamarisk trees, 230 

i Tambur valley, early inhabitants, 327 ; 
Khola Limbu, 20. 

! Tamdrin, the god, 22 ; see iilsu Harya- 

■ griva ; incarnation of Shenrezig, 138 ; 

I destroys demon, 139. 

I Ta miran kukyab. crags, 22, 

I Tana, village of, 209. 

' Tanag, village of, 66 ; estate of minister 
at. 125 : visited by Lh G , 204 ; incarnate 
lama at, 241. 

'I'anag Douiilmg, lamasery of, 241. 

Tandub, temple of. 230 
' 'I'ang-da )iee Tanta. 

! Tauglung, village of, 40. 

Tang-pe, valley of. 204. 

: Tangyo-ling monastery. 149, 195 : regent 

■ taken from. 173. 

j Tang-tong gyal-po. King, builds bridge 
over Tsaiiepo, 143; his other works, 
143. 

Tunka, Tibetan coin, 39. 

Tanta, haiiikt of. 217. 

, Tao valley. 238. 

Tarauath lama, early residence, 209. 

' Targod chyi-khaug, author lodged in, 45 ; 
leaves it. 111. 

Taigye. village of. 41, 211. 244. 

Turmima. See (hiche. 

Taipa gang, 34. 

Taslii-chos ding monastery, 24. 

Tashiding hill, at mouth of Kalai liver, 6. 

I Tashigaui, village of. 74. 104. 121, 123, 
204. 

Tashigong. vdlage of. 2 13. 

Tashi-gyantsa. village of. 62, 69, 125 ; 
description of. 69, 

Tashi lama. See Piinchen lama. 

■ Tashilhuiipo. frontier of, 40 ; author’s first 

journey to. 40 : airival at, 43, 44: resi- 
dence at, 45 et iqq. ; beauty of, 45 ; 
illurmuatiou of. 56 : worship of Emperor 
of China in, 60 ; view of. 69; employes 
living at Tashi-gyantsa, 69; inscriiitiun 
, relating to founder of. 114 ; great 
temple of, 114, 117 ; S. C. D leaves it 
, for Idiasa, 12 1 ; house in Lhasa belong- 
; ing to, 149 ; final departure from, 237. 
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Tashi-rabka, 32, 30. 77 ; wall at, 30 ; 

bridge at, 37 : traders at, 38. 

Ta-tsnn or colleges of Tasbilliunpo, 117. 

Ta-v. relay of horses, 52 ; officers of the, 
03 ; tax, 182 ; by whom due, 18.7. 

Taiigang, village of, 74. 

Tax-collectors, 177 ; duties and rights, 184. 

Taxes, 181 ; exempted classes, 182; fixa- 
tion of. 182. 183 ; lamaseries exemjrted 
from. 183; assessments, how made. 183; 
on wine, 183 ; on store-keepers, pedlars, 
184 ; paid to landlords. 213. 

Tea, drinking, 24, 40, 77-80 ; ‘‘ general 
tea,” 132, 2U5 ; varieties at Lhasa. 159 ; 
its intro<luction into Tibet, 1.79; grace 
befoie drinking, 107. 108; drinking by 
lamas, 2(l7. 

Teak wood jiillars, in Jo khaug. 103 

Tt'bong. village of, 39. 

Telephone invented by lama, 208. 

Teling, hamlet of, 70. 

Temple, description of, at Dougtse, 78 ; at 
Cryuntse, 90 : at Samve, 222 ; at Sakya, 
239. 

Temple, Sir Eichard, 73. 193. 

Tertaliiigpa family, 235. 

Theft, how punished, 187 ; ru'ileal for 
determining, ISli. 

Thorny shrub on Oma tang. 129. 

Threshing, method of. 210. 218. 

Tib chu,218; village of, 218; la, 217, 21.8. 

Tibgyu chu. 39. 

Ti chu, 14.7 ; bridge over, 14.7. 

Tiger, in Sikkim, 14 ; stull'ed, at Gyautse, 
91. 

Timkra hi. monkeys near, 2. 

Tinipoii. police court of Lhasa, 174. 

Tiiigri djong, .70, 121 ; road to. .70; general 
at, SI); visited by Aiiiban, 178 

Tinguema, village of, 29. 

Tiiikar la, 81 

Tinki, pe.rks of. 238. 

Tinle-gyatso, the Dalai lama, 159. 

Tisrung detsan. King, 222 ; his image, 
223 ; found.s 8amye, 22.7 ; monastery 
built b\ , 230. 

Tobacco, smoking forbidden in T.ishi- 
Ihunpu. 119 : by lamas generally. 119, 

Tobgyal, palace of. 199: I’.inclien lama 
dies there. 2U3. 214. 

Toiluiig. village of, 1-1,7. 

Toilung chu. See Ti chu 


Toiluug Tsorpbii. 50. 

Toi Suduling, monastery of, 218. 

Toitsi, village of. 143. 

Toll, bridge, 184. 

Tom chu. 238. 

Tombs, of Panchen lamas, 50. 09, 118 ; of 
Doije phagmo, 130, 137 : of first Dalai 
I lama, 169. 

; Tomse-gaug, square of. 155. See also 
Gya-bum gang. 

Tondub Khangsar, family. 55 ; office at, 
02 ; passport from, 07. 

Toiidub ling, 209. 

Toiigbu, village of, 142. 

Tong chu, 204. 

I Tonglo mountain. 5. 

I Tong-slioi. Dong-sho. 

Touiiii Sambhota, the minister, 108. 

Ton u.imgyalling Jong. See Tos iiain- 
gyaling. 

Toothache, caused by worms, 00 ; its pre- 
valence in Tibet, 200. 

Tormn oft’erings, 56. 120, 202. 
Tos-iiam-gyaliug, towu of, 218. 

Tovo illetsig-pa, the god, 153. 

Trade, between Lhasa and Cliiua, 150; 

customs in Tibet, 191, 192. 

Trap, for pheasants, 14. 

Tiea-uiy of Tibet, 51. 

Trees sprung from hair of saint, 227. 
Troops, theii p.iy, ISO. 

■ Tsa-khalig, village of, 144. 

Tsal-pa-nang. ruined village, 144 
Tsamh<t. parched barley meal, 40; how 
cahn, 112. 

Tsuudaii-yu llia-kliang, temple of, 232. 
Tsitiid ISiaii'i, or " chief temple.” 151, 153. 
Tsaroiig chu, 238. 

I Tsa tsuin. 33 

' Tsaug. or L'lterior Tibet, 41 ; generals in, 
80. 

' Tsaug-jto, the river. 00 ; waterfall at entry 
into Bhutan, 125; first view of, 142; 
' biidge over, 143; crossing of by boat, 
143 : crowd near Tashi-gang, 204 : ferry 
at Eag-tso, 20'9 ; passage near Kideshor, 
, 219; at Sannlub, 227 : ferry at Logang, 

! 228: journey along, 231, 235 

I T-ari. eountiy ot, Ss. 125. See nhn Yarn 
! tsaug-pio. 

^ TVe-elian raoiia-tery, 84 ; one of most 
ancient in Tibet, 87 ; doctor from, 121. 
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Tse-cliog Img. iucainate lama of. degrade J 
fur adultery, 133; regent chosen from, 
173. 

Tse-chog-pa monastery, 231:. 

Tse-duii'j^ or lama officials, 170 ; their 
number and duties, 170 ; Imgu, 202. 

Tse labdra scliool of Potaia, 170. 

Tse-pa-med, the god, coral image of, in 
Kaiiioche, 10.7; image at Saraye, 222. 

Tse-taug. town of, 22S, 223 : lamaseries 
at, 230 : lamas from, 232 : retuins to, 
231. See also Che-thaiig. 

Tsha-bii-ua. See Tsal*})a-nang 

Tsi-lihang, or Bureau of Accounts. 173. 

Tsipon, or accountant, 30, 81. 

Tso cimng donka. lakelets, 22. 

Tso dom-dougma, lake. 17. 

Tsog-ohen shalnyo, his annual reign in 
Lhasa, 200. 

Tsog-chi, village of, 73. 

Tsogpon, or headman, 51, 52. 

Tiu khajig, or hall of worship, 57. 

T>omoling, the regent, 150 : his reforms, 
137 : anecdote eunceruiug, 130, 157 : 
regent clinseu from, 173. 

Tsuiiiuliug lamasery, 137, 

Tsomo ted-tung, 211, 213; visit to lake. 
211 

Tao-nag lake, 10, 17. 

Taong du ta-taaiig Sec Chung du-chog. 

Taong-kliapu, his birthday, 50: lamasery, 
near (jJ-yantae founded by, . image at 
Gyautse. 30 : ciown on Lhasa Jo-vo 
lu-escnted by, 132 ; his statues at Lhasa, 
152, 153; lock discovered by, 152: 
stone lamps given by, 133 ; his pray^^r- 
lueetmg, 198: place Nsliere he took his 
vows. 233. 

Tsoui. in xVndo, 150. 

Tsopoii, nr brad ot village, 170. 

Tsori'm moiiasttry, 145. 

I’ubdun. lamasery of, 201 

Tucliung Jong. Darchung djong. 

Tu Kham. or upper (Stod) Khamdn. Ste 
Klialiub' 

Tu-lug. tamilv of Boiibo. 2<i7. 

Tnug-chen, chief secretary, 47 : goes to 
Dongtse, 03: his dress. 09: his birth 
place, 70; visit to his mother. 71. 

Tuiban. yellow. 02. 93, 39. 

'J’lirnip, 32. 


U, or Ceiitial Tibet, 01. 

Laldayaui, dance in celnbratinii of birth of, 

210 . 

Ugven-gvatso, lama, 1, 24, 27: goes to 
Gyantse, 81 : his visit of Gyantse, 85- 
83: surveys the town, 80: questioii- 
trader.", li)5: sent to tlie Lacliau pass. 
105. 100; recommends S. C. D, to friend. 
107: prepares for journey. 110: leaves 
Shigatse. Ill; returns to Gyatso-shai. 
130; botanizes. 201; visits Bonho sanctu- 
ary, 2115 , 200, 2il7. 208; revisits Bigyal 
Semlai', 213; returns to Imlia. 210. 

Vlag. liardships on people. 51. 33, 00, 179 ; 
given Chinese Amban, 03. 03 : given all 
soldiers and merchants, 179: delinition 
i»f, 182; by whom due. 182. 183: who 
exempted. 183. 

I’liderground monastery, 3S. 

Lrga, the town of, 209 

Usuiy. 190. 

V. Arcixr.. author brings some to Tibet, 
105. 

Vaidurya Tadsan. 193. 

TajiM Akshobhyu. the iiuiige of. at Lhasa, 
153 

Veimioelii. 59. 

Visvakarma, sculptor of image of the 
Buddha. 151. 

AVALLL'Xcr, village of, 24 : road to. 29 : 
lamasery of, 31 ; distiict of. 30 ; traders 
fium, 37. 

AValnut trees, 218, 224. 220 

AVangdati, village* of, 75. 

AVangdu chortf-n, of Lhasa. 133. 

AATishing hands before meals, 99. 

AVatchmen in fields. 2. 

AVatei. cold, not drunk. 112. 

AVeather makers, 21. 

AVell, iiiudo of drawing water. 73, 87, 193, 

AVena. village of. 3i*. 

Wheat, grown at (.'hii-shiil. 114: near 
Lhasa. 145. 

\V illow trees, 70,73. 70, 118: near Lhasa, 
144, 145, 113 , at Tos nam-gyaliug, 218 ; 
near Ssimye, 224. 220. 

AATiids, at Miig.itse. 103. 

AViiie. not .tlloweil lamas, 90. 

AVitehcraft. spread of. 212. 
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Wolves. 80. 

Woineii. occupied iu busiuess, 55; their 
labours. 72; sell in market, 85: not in i 
business at Shigjtse. 85; liar^hly • 
treated, 99 : dre.ss of wealthy, 121 : 
make bricks, 1-18 : official duties to- 
wards, 177 : when unclean, 211 : puri- 
fication of. 211. 

Worship, in temple of Dongtse, 78 ; by 
minister, 95 : Kalachakra mandala. 127, 
128 

Wu-tse temple of Samye. 222. 221 

Tab la, 235 

Ya-uo. village t>f. Set lago. 

Vak. riding, 8<>: bulls drive off wolves. 
3t) : stuffed at Gyantse, 91 : horns hung 
before temple, 151; legend concerning 
some yak horns. 158. 151. 

Yaktbanga. name of Limbus, 8. 

Yalung, valley, 20. 212: river, 21; 
village, 22. 

Yamata ri valley, 22. 28. 

Yamhii, a weight of silver, 51. 

Yamdo tso, 186, 216. See aJ.<o Palti, lake, 
and Yamdo-yum tso. 

Yamdo-yum tso. lake, 130, 110. 

Yampuiig la. 12. 15 ; village, 15 ; trade at, 
15 . 


THK 


Yaugaro district, 20. 

Yang-ku tang, village of, 82. 

Yangma, 16, 21, 32: road to, 28, 29: 
river, 29, 32, 33 ; traders from. 29 : 
cultivation at. 32 : district of, 36 

Yaogpung, salt dealers from, 8. See aJs<‘ 
Yampung. 

Yaiigta, village of, 281. 

Yanku tang. 22 

Yanthang, village of, 7 

Yarlha-shampo mountains, 231. 

Y’arlung, district of, 226 : its capital, 228 : 
inundation of, 281: its feitility, 281: 
river, 281, 231 : — shetag lamasery, 281 
See also Gondang-tangme. 

Yaisa. village of, 27. 

Yhiru la, 12. 241. 

Yarn tsangpo, river 11 See also Tsaug-po. 

Yhmipe village, 217. 

Yu-tog, zamba. 118 : school, 175. 

Yong-dso ehu, 16. 


Zangpo-bal. hierarch of Sakya, 210 
Ze-khang sliikha, village of. 232. 

Zim phiig, 80 
Zinan la. 22 

Zomb.i I.ha khang Se^' Ombulha-khang. 
Zurwar Slug, the >ikh general. 58. 
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